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T-TUET  Is  the  woll-known  name  of  an  enormous  magazine 
of  learning,  that  existed  in  Ffctice  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries a'  magazine  to  which  it  should  appear,  from  these 
memoirs,  that  the  greatest  scholars  of  Europe  were  proud  to 
be  able  to  make  any  addition ;  and  to  which  none  of  them, 
great  or  small,  thought  it  humiliating  to  have  recourse  for 
supplies.  How  it  was  [>ossible  for  such  a  mass  of  literature 
to  be  stored  within  the  capacity  of  one  human  being,  by  what 
method  of  study  and  distribution'  of  time  so  much  could  be 
taken  in,  and  by  what  contrivance  for  preventing  or  stopping 
tlie  leaks  of  memory  and  the  thefts  of  age  it  could  be  retained 
there,  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  in  these  nemoirs.  It 
would  have  been  very  gratifying  to  be  admitted  completely 
into  the  sanctuary  of  his  library  ;  to  be  told  whether  he  made 
it  a  retreat  inviolable  during  particular  portions  of  time  to  all 
intrusion  and  interruption  ;  whether  he  adopted  any  peculiar 
mothotis  of  study  ;  wltether  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  read 
books  several  times  in  order  to  have  their  contents  at  com> 
maud  ;  whether  he  tried  the  various  artificial  aids  to  memory, 
and  which  of  theiii  he  preferred,  or  whether  he  invented  any 
new  one ;  what  sort  of  common-place  books,  or  indexes,  he 
lound  most  serviceable  ;  what  were  his  principal  dilficulties 
in  composition,  and  how  they  were  overcome  :  to  be  inform, 
ed,  in  short,  of  whatever  was  auxiliary  to  extraordinary  apti¬ 
tude  and  industry,  in  making  and  employing  such  prodigious,, 
acquisitions.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that  these  acquisi¬ 
tions  were  made  and  put  to  use,  in  an  assigned  order  of  time. 
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is  the  chief  substance  of  the  personal  history  here  afforded  of 
this  wonderful  scholar.  An  ‘ample  share  of  the  performance 
consists  of  brief  notices  of  his  literary  contemporaries  and 
friends  ;  terms  of  liearly  t!ie  same  import  in  this  instance,  as 
he  claims  for  friends  almost  all  persons  of  eminence,  in  what, 
ever  intellectual  department^  that  were  to  be  found  in  his 
time  over  the  whole  continent  of  Kuropc,  and  even  some  of 
the  scholars  of  this  country. 

The  work  was  undertaken  when  the  bishop  w^as  past  eighty 
years  old  ;  a  period  at  which  he  had  by  no  means  lost  the 
power  of  giving  a  more  reasonable  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  a  book,  than  will  be  found  in  part  of  the  following  account 
of  his  motives  to  this  work.  ^ 

*  •  Augustine,  an  author  of  the  greatest  weight,  both^  in  doctrine  and 
practice,  and  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  Christian  church,  when,  on 
the  approach  of  old  age,  he  reviewed  the  transactions  of  his  past  life ;  iC 
any  thing  occurred  to  his  mind  in  which  he  had  merited  the  praise  of 
piety  and  virtue,  he  gratefully  referred  it  to  the  beneficence  of  his  Crea- 
tor  ;  and  whatever  he  recollected  to  have  done  contrary  to  the  divine  law 
he  washed  away  by  a  wholesome  penitence,  and  even  appeared  as  his  own 
accuser  for  it  before  the  world.  ^  Have  I  not/’  says  he,  “  O  my  God ! 
declared  to  thee,  against  myself,  all  my  offences  ?  and  thou  hast  done 
away  the  wickedness  of  my  heart.^’  Although  so  illustrious  an  example 
long  since  invited  me  to  expunge  the  stains  of  my  former  life,  yet  a  more 
urgent  cause  has  given  me  the  final  impulse, — a  severe  and  nearly  fatal 
disease,  with  which  I  struggled  for  six  whole  months,  and  from  which, 
after  an  interval  of  some  years,  I  am  still  not  entirely  recovered.  By 
^his  sharp,  yet  salutary,  admonition,  I  felt  myself  summoned  by  God  to 
scrutinize  the  ingrained  spots  cf  my  conscience,  and  most  humbly  and 
submissively  lay  them  before  his  sight.  1  therefore  thought  I  should 
perform  an  useful  task  in  presenting  an  account  of  my  past  years  to  Him, 
the  witness  ,  and  judge  of  all  my  delinquencies,  and  the  author  of  all 
grace,  goodness,  and  beneficence,  if  I  may  hope  to  have  acquired  any 
merit  for  my  actions  in  his  eyes.  To  this  motive  was  added  the  almost 
daily  reproach  of  my  friends,  who,  having  heard  mo  relate  ihany  anec¬ 
dotes  concerning  the  most  learned  men  of  this  age,  with  whom  I  lived  in 
close  intimacy,  urged  me  to  undertake  such  a  work;  through  the  desire 
of  obtaining  some  certain  information  respecting  theip,  and  the  wish 
that  the  memory  of  what  they  had  already  heard  should  not  be  lost. 

‘  Do  thou,  therefore,  O  great  God,  who  wishest  and  commandest 
thyself  to  be  regarded,  as  thou  really  ait  the  parent  of  mankind,  cherish 
with  thy  favour  this  work,  undertaken  at  thy  instigation ;  that  in  writing 
and  publisliing  it,  my  mind  may  be  so  disposed,  and  my  affections  so  di¬ 
rected,  as  to  augment  the  love  of  thee  in  the  hearts  of  my  readers; 
when  they  shall  behold  me  deprived  of  both  parents  almost  in  my  in¬ 
fancy,  and  scorned  and  rejected  by  all  my  kindred  and^  relations,  yet  up¬ 
held  by  thy  paternal  kindness,  and  through  the  chances  and  dangers  of 
a  long  life,  to  extreme  old  age,  guided  and  protected^  by  thy  merciful 
rij^ht  hoAch’  Voh  1.  p.  1, 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  work  he  again  adverts  to  his  mo^ 
lives. 

‘  It  was  then  that  I  bent  my  mirid  to  the  work  now  before  me, — a 
narrative  of  the  events  of  my  life, — for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  in  the 
commencement.  They  who  shall  misinterpret  them,  and  suppose  my 
motive  to  have  been  popular  fame,  will  perhaps  retract  their  judgement> 
when  they  shall  be  informed  that  persons  of  weight,  eminent  for  talents 
and  learning,  and  my  intimate  friends,  have,  by  the  continual  importunity 
of  many  years,  extorted  this  work  from  me,  notwithstanding  my  reluc- 
tance.  I  have  not,  however,  self-love  enough  to  suppose  they  did  this 
on  my  account;  for  what  is  there  in  me,  or  has  there  been  in  my  life» 
that  can  be  of  the  least  consequence  to  be  known  to  the  present  or  any 
future  age  ?  Can  it  be  of  any  importance  to  men  of  learning  to  be  in¬ 
formed  what  were  my  thoughts  and  studies,  what  I  wrote,  or  what  kind 
of  a  man  I  was  ?  .  But  as  my  friends  have  often  heard  me  relating  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  preceding  age  with  whom  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted,  fearing  lest  the  memory  of  these  things’  should  be  lost,  they 
wished  me  to  put  down  in  writing  what  could  not  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source,  since  very  few  contemporaries  of  those  persons  are  now 
Ihring,  But  I  had  another  and  a  weightier  motive, — ^that,  reviewing  in 
the  presence  of  God  the  deeds  of  my  past  life,  and  being  made  sensible 
how  much  they  stood  in  need  of  amendment,  1  might  wash  out  their 
stains  by  salutary  penitence.  But  might  I  defend  myself,  not  by  argu- 
n^mts,  but  by  examples,  many,  and  illustrious  ones,  both  in  ancient  and . 
modern  times,  would  be  at  hand  ;  and  I  request  the  indulgent  reader  to 
suffer  me  here,  for  my  own  sake  and  that  of  my  work,  to  make  an  ex¬ 
cursion  of  some  length.^  Vol.  II.  p.  380. 

I  And  this  excursion,  though  rapid,  is  indeed  so  long  or  so 
I  wide  as  to  hrwvr  him  in  view  of  a  vast  number  of  ancient  and 
I  niouern  monuments  of  tbe  same  kind  as  that  which  he'  has 
I  been  rearing.  But  what  would  he  have  said  or  thought,  had 
I  it  been  possible  for  him  to  extend  it  so  far  as  to  see,  in  pros- 
I  pect,  tliat  Pyrenean  heap  of  memoirs  of  their  authors,  by 
I  wiiieli  literature  was  doomed  to  be,  at  .  a.  later  period,  loaded 
I  and  buried? — that  illustrious  period,  worthy  to  have  been 
I  predicted  by  Sibyls,  and  to  be  celebrated  by  poets  of  the 
I  Admiralty  and  St.  Stephens ;  when  the  right  or  calling  the 
I  public  attention  to  the  memoirs  of  individuals,  written  by 
I  iliemselves,  was  no  longer  to  be  nearly  confined  to  martial 
I  dictators,  to  great  statesmen,  or  great  scholars,  to  the  Caesars, 
I  tbe  Sullys,  and  the  de  Thous;  but  should  be  liberally  accord- 
I  cd  to  each  maker  of  a  madrigal,  a  play,  or  a  score  of  convi* 
I  'hi  jokes ;  each  tool  of  a  minister ;  each  reverend  obse- 

■  quious  retainer  of  a  profligate  lord;  each  pander  to  each 

■  "ealthy  or  noble  corrupter  of  society ;  each  mistress  of  a 

■  beld  officer;  and  each  trifling  adventurer  who  assumes  a 

■  eighty  importance  on  the  strength  of  having  exercised  the 

■  hagtions  of  dressing,  consuming  the  corn,  and  sleeping,  a 
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number  of  years  in  France  or  Italyj  instead  of  London 
Bath. 

On  closing  the  long  catalogue  of  self-biographers,  he  re¬ 
curs  to  St.  Augustine,  and  the  pious  motive  which  impelled 
that  saint  and  himself  to  the  public  narration  purporting  to 
disclose  the  recesses  of  their  characters. 

‘  Therefore,  Laying  aside  all  other  examples,  to  the  imitation  of  which 
I  neither  could  nor  ought  to  aspire,  1  determined  to  acquiesce  in  the  sin¬ 
gle  authority  of  Augustine,  as  I  have  attested  in  the  beginning  of  my 
work,  and  to  propose  him  as  my  principal  model  ;  •  especially  in  that  part, 
in  which,  searching  tlie  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul,  he  most  humbly  laid 
the  failings  of  his  past  life  before  God,  and  then  openly  confessed  them 
before  men.  May  the  Supreme  Being,  in  his  inexhaustible  goodness, 
shed  a  portion  of  his  favour  from  heaven'  upon  this  small  work,  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  same  devout  intention !’  Vol.  II.  p.  388. 

We  cannot  comprehend  w'hy'  it  would  have  been  wrong  to 
perform  an  act  of  penitential  piety  without  making  a  book  of 
it.  It  w'as  very  proper,  even  in  a  bishop,  to  take  a  survey  of 
past  life  with  a  view  to  humble,  confession  before  God;,  but 
where  was  the  necessity  of  making  this  confession  aloud  in 
the  hearing  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-mortals  ?  This  was 
hardly  done  as  a  precaution  to  secure  himself  witnesses  to  be 
forth-coming,  on  any  future  occasion,  to  prove  that  the  con¬ 
fession  had  been  made.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  might  tend  to 
mortify  and  shame  the  people  out  of  their  sins,  to- shew  them 
the  record  of  a  life  of  eighty  years  spent  in  this  bad  world 
with  but  a  mere  trifle  of  guilt  to  confess  at  the  end  of  it.  It 
'  could  not  but  be  very  salutary  to  them,  he  might  think,  to  be¬ 
hold  so  much  excellence  obstinately  prominent,  in  a  delinea¬ 
tion' expressly  intended  to  shew  the  faults  of  the  character. 
The  excellence  could  not  but  be  edifying  to  them,  when  tlius 
brilliantly  shining  even  through  the  sable  colours  of  repent¬ 
ance  and  humiliation  ;  and  then  as  to  the  faults,  compulsorily 
kept  in  view  in  spite  of  their  diminutiveness,  if  they  caused 
the  good  bishop  so  much  sorrow,  ‘  what  ought,’  the  readers 
would  naturally  reflect,  .*  to  be  tl>e  tone  of  repentance  in  wh 
whose  faults  constitute  the  substance  of  our  characters?’  Ex¬ 
pectations  of  utility  to  be  effected  in  this  way,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  coalesce  well  with  our  author’s-avowed  purpose  ot 
humble  confession  and  contrition  in  the  presence  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  ;  and  the  reader  will  conceive  some  doubt  whether 
this  pretence  was  any  thing  more  than  a  contrivance  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  iihputation  of  vanity,  and  to  put  himself  by  the  s:dc 
of  St.  Augustine ;  for  the  performance,  though  not  offensively 
ostentatious  of  the  author’s  good  qualities,  bears  btit  famt 
indicates  of  his  perceiving  much  to  coiidemu  or  regret  in  hi* 
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diaracter  and  past  life.  Though  he  does  now  and  then  a  lit¬ 
tle  affect  to  castigate  himself  for  not  having  applied  himself 
more  to  employments  specifically  theological  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  it  is  evident  he  never  really  thought  any  material  condem¬ 
nation  due  to  a  life  devoted  to  universal  literature ;  and  he 
would  not  be  the  more  inclined  to  condemn  it  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  amazing  assiduity  and  success,  and  of  his 
having  made  some  of  his  acquisitions  serviceable  to  religion. 
He  might  well  therefore  have  spared  himself  the  can’t  of  self- 
reproach  about  what  his  readers  can  perceive  to  have  been  a 
ground  of  exultation,  and  have  honestly  said  he  thought  the 
world  ought  to  have  some  such  competent  history  as  only  him¬ 
self  could  furnish  of  so  extraordinary  a  scholar ;  which  his¬ 
tory  would  include  many  notices  of  his  learned  contemporaries, 
the  recording  of  which  would  gratify  himself  as  well  as  his 
friends.  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  perplexed  sort  of  theo¬ 
logy  in  the  paragraphs  we  have  quoted,  where  it  is  evidettt, 
that  in  the  mixed  account  of  sin,  repentance,  and  merit,  the 
learned  prelate  was  considerably  at  a  loss  how  to  settle  his 
balance  with  his  Creator. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  memoirs,  the  work  of  Huet  is 
much  too  brief.  Besides  those  particulars  relative  to  the  me¬ 
chanism,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  his  studies,  which  we  have 
already  noticed  to  oe  wanting  and  desirable,  a  man  who  had 
a  more  extensive  personal  acquaintance  than  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual  of  his  age  with  scholars,  philosophers,' and  statesmen, 
could  have  told  a  great  number  of  entertaining  and  striking 
circumstances,  which  would  have  introduced  his  readers  to 
something  like  a  humble  acquaintance  with  a  portion  of  that 
splendid  society;  a  society,  too,  in  which  he  passed  so  much 
of  his  time,  as  to  make  it  altogether  inconceivable  how  the 
remainder  could  be  enough  for  his  prodigious  quantity  of 
reading,  writing,  and  philosophical  experiment.  But  he  does 
little  more  than  name  a  considerable  number  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  persons,  and  his  sketches  of  the  rest  are  brief  and 
dry ;  much  in  the  manner  of  a  man  writing  out  a  catalogue 
of  books,  and  sometimes  stopping  to  say  that  this  is  a  very 
celebrated  work,  in  great  request  among  the  learned  on  the 
Continent,  the  supposed  source  of  some  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
provements  in  philosophy,  its  first  appearance  forming  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  science  or  literature,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
that  this  other  article  is  a  superlatively  correct  and  elegant 
edition,  having  occupied  so  many  years  of  the  life  of  such  or 
such  a  learned  editor,  the  typography  being  the  very  finest 
performance  of  the  unrivalled  Elzevir  press,  &c.  &c.  In¬ 
deed  this  prodigious  schwlar  does  out  appear  to  have  been  very 
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dexterous  at  drawing  characters.  He  must  have  seen,  in  so 
very  wide  an  acquaintance  with  persons  distinguished  from  tlie 
general  niass  of  contemporary  society,  every  imaginable  di¬ 
versity  of  the  ruling  passion,  of  literary  taste,  of  the  esprit 
du  corps — cverj’  difl'erent  mode  and  proportion  according  to 
which  a  plurality  of  talents  are  combined  in  tne  same  person 
—-every  sort  of  prejudice  and  unreasonable  preference  and 
antipathy — every  variety  of  effect  resulting  from  the  combi, 
nation  of  genius  and  learning  with  high  rank  and  station,  and 
w’ith  plebeian  quality — and  every  different  cast  of  manners 
among  intellectual  men,  whether  resulting  from  what  is  called 
natural  disposition,  or  acquired  in  courts,  coteries,  academies, 
convents,  domestic  society,  or  philosophic  solitude.  ,But  he 
hardly  appears  to  have  been  sensible  even  of  the  existence  of 
this  vast  and  interesting  diversity.  He  looked  at  mankind 
always  as  a  scholar,  and  saw  them  in  two  grand  divisions, 
those  who  had  learning,  and  those  who  had  not;  w’hile  the 
former  division  was  the  sole  object  of  attention,  and  the  oidy 
recognized  distinctions  under  that  division  were  the  greater 
or  less  measure  of  the  learning,  and  the  particular  branch  in 
which  the  individuals  might  peculiarly  excel, — excepting, 
indeed,  that  the.  worthy  prelate  shews  some  little  sensibility  to 
the  stronger  lustre  with  which  his  adored  learning  shines  when 
in  conjunction  with  the  star  of  nobility.  Yet  in  any  possible 
conjunction,  (w'e  are  afraid  even  in  that  with  religion  itself,) 
learning  was  still. the  ascendant  and  solar  luminary ;  insomuch 
that  even  tlie  enchanting  accents  of  royal  praise  accompanied 
with  royal  smiles,  atid  the  solicitations  into  the  magnificent 
mansions,  and  superlatively  superfine  society,  of  the  most 
accomplished  noblesse,  never  cooled  his  passion  for  his  old 
books,  or  the  delight  with  which  he  met  the  literati  of  humblest 
pretensions  in  point  of  rank,  and  in  the  plainest  habitations  in 
.which  tljey  could  burn  incense  to  what  they  called  the  Muses. 
This  literary  ardour  was  partly  the  cause  of  that  defect  of 
discrimination  of  which  we  are  complaining.  In  H net’s 
view,  great  erudition  constituted  all  its  possessors  into  a  holy 
fraternity,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  individual  character 
were  so  obscured,  as  to  be  almost  unapparent  to  him,  under 
the  uniformity  created  by  the  sacred  emblems  and  insignia  of 
their  association;  by  congenial  pursuits,  community  of  in¬ 
tellectual  property,  sympathetic  diction,  and  harmonious  ex¬ 
ultations  over  the  illiterate  vulgar. 

The  great  deficiency  of  information  of  any  kind,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  kind  most  illustrative  of  individual  character, 
•  afforded  by  our  author  concerning  many  of  the  accomplished 
persons  meutioned  by  him  as  his  friends,  is,  in  a  measure, 
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supplied  by  his  highly  respectable  and  long  respected  trans¬ 
lator  and  editor,  whose  biographical  notes,  il'orn>ing  probably 
half  the  contents  of  these  volumt;s,  have  connected  short 
histories  with  many  of  the  names  transiently  mentionetl  in 
the  text,  and  dates  and  additional  characteristic  sketches  with 
the  scanty  notices  of  the  persons  of  whom  Huet  seems  even 
the  most  willing  to  talk.  It  is  not  so  much  for  merely  sup¬ 
plying  a  correct  and  neat  version  of  Huet’s  book  that  Dr,, 
Aikiii  will  receive  the  thanks  of  the  English  public,  as  for 
these  valuable  additions,  forming  a  kind  of  biographical  dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  distinguished  literary  names  of  the  Continent, 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Very  many  readers,  we  are 
sure,  will  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  him,  for  making 
them  a  little  acquainted  with  a  number  of  once  distinguished 
persons,  of  whom  they  previously  knew  absolutely  nothing; 
and  foo  making  them  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  others 
of  whom  they  cannot  soon  be  satisfied  that  they  have  heard 
enough.  They  will  feel  indebted  equal?y  to  the  industry 
which  has  inquired  out  the  precise  periods  of  the  birth  and 
death,  together  with  the  few’  recorded  facts  of  the  lives,  of 
the, less  noted  persons;  and  to  the  judgement  and  good  taste 
exercised  in  selecting  the  most  important  particulars  and 
characteristic  anecdotes  from  the  more  ample  and  various 
records  of  the  lives  of  the  more  celebrated  individuals.  It 
may  be  added,  that  some  assistance  will  be  afforded  to  the 
collectors  of  books,  by  the  notices  in  some  of  these  brief 
memoirs,  of  the  dates  and  sizes  of  the  most  remarkable  li¬ 
terary  works  of  the  scholar  to  whom  they  relate.  ^  Besides  the 
biographical  notes,  there  are  many  others  of  the  nature  of 
moral  and  philosophical  criticism  ;  commenting,  for  the  most 
part  in  a  style  not  very  laudatory,  on. points  of  Huet’s  charac¬ 
ter,  and  on  several  of  his  notions,  and  remarking  on  the 
effects  of  superstition  and  despotism  in  his  nation  and  age.  - 

The  translator  has  very  properly  *  premised,’  in  the  form  of 
an  introduction,  *  a  summary  view  of  the  state  of  European 
literature  anteriorly  to  the  commencement  of  this  biographical 
history,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  be  enabied  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  education  a  scholar  was  likely  to  receive  at  the  time 
when  Huet  entered  upon  his  studies,  and  of  the  progress 
that  had  already  been  made  in  those  branches  of  science  and 
literature,  which  he  and  his  contemporaries  were  engaged  in 
cultivating.’  At  the  beginning  of  this  introduction,  and  in  a 
tew  sentences  at  the  end  of  the  work,  Dr.  A.  makes  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  character  of  his  author. 

*  He  was  a  person  greatly  cejebrated  in  his  age  for  profound  «idex« 
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tensive  erudition,  and  for  the  use  he  made  of  it  as  an  author  of  various  ej- 
tecmed  works.  That  he  ranks  among  men  of  the  first  order  of  intellect, 

I  by  no  means  intend  to  assert ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  who  fill  a  certain 
•pace  in  the  literary  history  of  their  time,  and  whose  name  is  too  firmly 
associated  with  the  durable  monuments  of  lettered  industry  to  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  perishing.  *  The  incidents  of  his  life  are  not  very  different  from 
those  common  to  scholars  and  ecclesiastics  ;  yet  the  manner  in  wdiich  he 
was  trained  to  each  of  these  characters  was  marked  by  certain  peculiari¬ 
ties  which  rendered  him  a  distinct  individual  in  those  orders  of  men. 

'  Long  his  own  master,  and  enabled  to  pursue  what  studies,  and  in  what 
mode  and  company,  he  chose,  he  considerably  varied  his  objects,  and  his 
residcgice.  An  enquirer  from  youth,  on  religious  topics,  and  familiarly 
conflicted  with  protestants,  as  well  as  with  the  members  of  his  own  com 
munion,  he  imbibed  a  degree  of  learned  Catholicism  which  did  notentirc« 
ly  quit  him  even  when  become  a  prelate  ;  and  wliich  induced  him  to 
cultivate  a  freer  and  more  promiscuous  acquaintance  among  his  lettered 
contemporaries,  than  could  have  been  the  lot  of  one  brought  up  in  tisc 
trammels  of  a  religious  order,  or  originally  destined  to  an  exclusive 
priesthood.  On  thc!«e  various  accounts,  added  to  a  life  protracted  to 
nearly  a  century,  the  biography  of  few  men  affords  so  wide  a  basis  for 
the  superstructure  of  a  literary  history  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.* 
\'ol.  I.  p.  ix. 

‘  Little  addition  needs  to  be  made  to  the  view  he  has  himself  afforded 
of  his  character.  It  was  purely  that  of  a  man  devoted  to  literature,  his 
passion  for  which  absorbed  all  other  propensities.  It  did  not,  however, 
interfere  with  that  social  civility,  and  disposition  to  oblige,  which  was 
partly  the  instinct  of  his  natural  temper,  and  partly  the  habit  of  a  polished 
age  and  country.  Yet  he  displayed  no  small  degree  of  impatience  under 
‘  criticism  ;  and  from  some  of  his  manuscript  letters  he  seems  to  have  given 
way  to  querulous  dissatisfaction  with  his  relations  and  fellow  towns-men, 
especially  in  his  declining  years.  Though  he  had  his  own  peculiar  con¬ 
troversies,  he  wisely  abstained  from  interfering  in  those  disputes  between 
the  different  religious  parties,  which  so  much  agitated  France  at  the  close 
.of  Louis  the‘fouiteenth*s  reign;  and  his  attachment  to  the  society  of 
Jesuits  w'as  merely  in  their  private  and  literary  capacity.  His  profound 
and  extensive  erudition  gave  him  a  high  rank  among  the  learned,  not  only 
in  his  own  country,  but  throughout  Europe;  and  his  w'orks  were  generally 
received  with  much  respect  and  deference.’  Vol.  II.  p.  462. 

Though  the  number  of  remarkable  facts  iu  this  memoir  is 
indeed  very  small,  for  a  busy  life  of  more  than  eighty  years, 
.  it  would  be  possible,  if  \vc  had  room,  to  extract  a  toleralile 
portion  of  entertainment;  and  as  to  profit,  the  whole  history 
is  one  most  dense  piece  of  instruction  on  the  wonderful  effects 
of  unremitting  industry.  Men  of  ordinary  literary  hardihood, 
look  over  the  dusty  and  solemn  ranks  of  learned  works  in  a  great 
public  library  as  au  invincible  ;  they  gaze  on 

tije  lettered  latitude  and  altitude,  as  they  would  on  the  inac 
cessible  shore  of  some  great  island  bounded  on  all  sides  with  a 
rocky  precipice.  Huei  gives  the  example  of  a  man  having  no 
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juch  subntittiniT  and  retiring  sensations  at  sight  of  the  rhost 
formidable  masses  of  literature.  There  was  no  point  where 
lie  bad  the  smallest  fear  of  not  being  able  to  make  an  entrance 
and  a  lodgement,  and  to  extend  his  researches  and  conquests 
rapidly  on  all  sides,  while  the  common  tribe  of  scholars 
should  stand  gazing  and  confounded  at  a  distance.  It  is  not 
the  (jucstion,  'whether  this  literary  rivalship  of  the  military 
projects  of  Alexander,  this  scheme  of  universal  conquest,' 
was  a  judicious  plan  of  life.  Whether  it  was  wise  or  foolish, 
the  marvellous  effect  of  unrelenting  industry  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  it  may  afford  a  valuable  lesson  to  those,  whose  ambi¬ 
tion  to  accomplish  something  great  and  good  is  often  repressed 
by  the  consideration  of  human  imbecility  and  the  shortness  of 
life. 

We  must  be  very  brief  in  .attempting  to  give  our  readers 
a  slight  view  of  the  successive  events  and  stages  of  the  life  of 
Iluet.  He  was  of  noble  descent,  as  he  had  occasion  to  prove, 
•not  without  much  trouble  and  expense,  by  a  process  at  law 
soon  after  he  came  of  age.  He  was  born  at  Caen,  in  1630; 
lost  his  parents  in  his  childhood ;  up  to  manhood  was  a  good 
ticul  plagued  by  perverse  relations,  guardians,  and  fellow- 
scholars;  was,  notwithstanding,  a  discreet  and  inoffensive 
youth  ;  and  was  actuated  every  day  and  hour  by  that  passion 
tor  knowledge,  which  had  been  kindled  almost  in  his  infancy. 
The  mental  superiority  to  which  this  naturally  raised  him, 
drew  upon  him  many  petty  persecutions,  which  it  must  have 
been  very  amusing  to  recollect  and  recount  in  his  ultimate 
supremacy  of  learning. 

‘  When  my  love  of  letters  had  excited  the  envy  of  my  companions, 
ibey  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  interrupt  me  in  my  studies ;  my 
books  were  stolen,  my  p.apcrs  torn,  or  wetted  or  greased  so  as  not  to  bear 
iok,  and  my  chamber  door  was  barred,  that  whilst  diey  were  at  play  I 
might  not  be  lurking  in  my  room  with  a  book,  as  1  was  frequently  de¬ 
tected  in  doing.  When  we  were  in  the  country  during  the  autumnal  va¬ 
cation,  it  was  held  as  a  crime  to  take  a  book,  and  they  compelled  me  to 
pass  whole  days  in  playing,  hunting,  or  walking.  In  order  to  indulge 
my  own  uste,  it  was  my  custom  to  rise  with  the  sun,  while  they  were 
buried  in  sleep,  and  either  hide  myself  in  the  wood,  or  seek  some  thick 
shade  which  might  .conceal  me  from  their  sight  whilst  I  was  reading 
and  studying  in  quiet.  It  was  their  practice,  however,  to  hunt  for 
me  among  the  bushes,  to  drive  me  out  of  my  hiding  place.’  Vol.  1.  p.  13. 

This  passage  is  followed  by  grateful  acknowledgements  to 
Heaven  for  tliis  early  and  perpetual  devotedness  to  literature, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the. many  benebts  conferred  on  him; 
‘  since,’  he  says, 

‘  by  the  incessant  labours  and  nobler  aims  of  study,  I  was  without  dLf> 
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ficulty  diverted  from  those  intemperate  pursuits  and  juvenile  excesses,  t# 
which  a  natural  vivacity  of  disposition,  and  the  ardour  of  a  temper  not 
easily  siibmiciing  to  controul,  afterwards  too  frequently  exposed  me; 
from  tliis  unabating  love  of  letters,  and  perpetual  occupation  in  my  stu- 
dies,  besides  innumerable  other  advantages,  I  have  derived  this  benefit, 
which  alone  I  regard  as  of  the  highest  value,  that  I  have  never  felt  that 
satiety  of  life,  that  weariness  with  all  its  objects,  of  which  other  persons 
arc  so  often  heard  to  complain  ;  and  that  the  loss  of  time  has  of  all  losses 
ever  appeared  to  me  the  greatest,  which  I  have  attempted  to  repair  by  in¬ 
cessant  diligence  and  exertion.  VoL  I.  p.  14?.  ’ 

His  jiivcnile  studies  coiTjprehended  languages,  philosophy, 
and  niathematics  ;  which  last  department  he  found  such  an 
.  enchanted  region,  that  it  required  the  strangest  remonstrances 
of  a  preceptor  that  he  loved  and  revered,  to  prevent  him  from 
yielding  himself  to  be  bound  and  .fixed  there  by  a  spell  that 
could  never  be  broken.  Ho  had  much  greater  reason  to  be 
attached  to  this  director  of  his  mind,  than  to  tlie  legal  guar¬ 
dian  of  his  person  and  small  fortune;  but  it  is  not  made  a 
matter  of  complaint  against  this  rather  harsh  and  illiberal 
person,  that  before  the  young  man  got  out  his  hands  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  braving  him  exercised  in  fencing,  dancing,  and 
riding.  *  On  the  contrary,  the  most  learned  ecclesiastic,  of 
between  80  and  90  years  old,  betrays  full  as  much  vanity  as 
in  any  of  his  references  to  his  literary  exploits,  ,when  ho  says, 
•after  acknowledging  that  as  a  dancer  he  was  always  aukward 
and  unskilful, 

^  but  in  fencing  and  riding  I  became  so  expert  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  my 
companions,  and  even  of  the  masters.  For  my  agility  was  so  great  that 
I  could  leap  up  to  whatever  place  I  could  touch  with  my  hand ;  and  in 
running,  left  all  at  a  distance  behind  me ;  and  such  was  my  strength  of 
Ihnbs,  that  sitting  on  the  ground  with  two  very  strong  men,  they  holding 
a  stick  on  the  one  side,  and  I  on  the  other,  they  were  unable  to  wrench  it 
from  me  or  stir  me  from  the  place/  Vol.  1.  p.  49. 

And  as  to  swimming,  some  of  our  readers  would  not  believe 
it  on  any  thing  less  than  the  word  of  a  bishop,  that,  when  a 
child,  he  accidentally  learnt  the  mechanism  of  that  art  just  in 
the  moment  of  drowning. 

‘  F-'om  childhood  I  learnt  the  art  of  swimming  without  a  master  and 
without  corks,  but  accidentally.  For  being,  like  other  boys,  accustomed 
in  the  hot  weather  to  bathe  several  times  in  the  day  for  the  sake  of  coolness, 
it  once  happened  that  I  ventured  into  a  stream  without  first  trying  its 
depth,  and  immediately  sunk  to  the  bottom  ;  when  being  roused  to  the 
utmost  exertion  by  the  urgency  of  the  danger,  1  struggled  so  hard  with 
my  hands  and  feet  as  to  raise  myself  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and 
having  thus  discovered  that  I  possessed  a  faculty  with  which  I  was  be¬ 
fore  unacquainted,  I  swam  across  a  deep  «ver  on  that  very  day.’  Vol.  I* 
p.  49.  .  ^  - 
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There  are  certain  odd  tokens,  in  more  than  one  part  of  the 
work,  that  this  most  accomplished  person,  (very  much  to  his 
disgrace  as  contrasted,  if  it  were  fair  to  contrastT  him,  with 
the  young  scholars  and  philosophers,  and  lawyers  and  di¬ 
vines,  of  our  own  time  and  nation,)  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  alTi'ct  somewhat  of  the  bean,  in  order  to  olvtain  for¬ 
giveness,  from  the  connoisseurs  in  smirks  and  cringes,  and 
silks  and  buttons,  for  so  vulgar  a  possession  as  the  seven 
sciences  and  the  languages  of  the  Polyglot.  Some  of  that 
foolish  insipid  sort  of  gallantry  to  the  female  sex,  so  long  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  country,  was  also  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  the  piacnlar  service.  In  this  part  of  his 
work  lie  labotired  with  a  laudable  diligence,  and  it  is  evident 
enough,  he  does  not  expect  or  wish  the  concurrence  of  his 
readers  with  that  language  of  disapprobation,  which  he  affects 
to  apply  to  himself  for  having  been  so  employed.  For  the 
very  sentence  in  which  he  would  sneem  to  dismiss  the  subject 
ill  haste,  as  if  improper  to  be  more  than  slightly  mentioned, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  penitential  confession,  by  a  venera¬ 
ble  ecclesiastic,  is  a  contrivance,  as  his  translator  remarks,  to 
get  ys  to  read  a  fuller  exhibition  of  his  performances  in  this 
line,  in  another  place;  where  they  are  not  exhibited  in  the 
way  of  pretended  self-accusation  but  of  self-complacency. 
Even  in  this  confessional,  indeed,  the  worthy  prelate  does  not 
pretend  to  tax  himself  with  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  vice 
in  the  -usual  and  gross  sense  of  the  word.  His  story  is,  that 
bis  ‘  disposition  to  piety,  being  trampled  down  by  the  con¬ 
stant  course  of  profane  studies,  and  deprived  of  the  celestial 
ilcw  afforded  by  a  frequent  recourse  to  the  holy  sacraments, 
bail  nearly  withered;’  and  that  his  young  companions  too 
easily  ‘  drew  him  in  to  be  the  associate  of  their  manners  and 
tbeir  errors.’  ‘  I  iherefore,’  savshe, 

‘frequented  the  circles  of  men,  and  especially  of  women,  to  be  a  favourite 
whom  1  regarded  as.  the  surest  proof  of  politeness.  In  this  view  I 
oniitted  nothing  that  I  thought  necessary  to  ingratiate  myself  with  them  ; 

as  care  of  my  person,  elegance  of  dress,  officious  and  frequent  at- 
'^ndance  upon  them,  amatory  verses,  and  gentle  whispers,  which  feed  the 
(Dfianity  of  love :  practices  which  I  have  with  too  little  reserve  displayed 
‘Q  a  metrical  espistle  addressed  to  Menage,  well  known  to  the  public/ 
Vol.  I.  p.  48. 

0  the  J  twenty  he  became  his  own  master,  and, 

with  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  the  master  of  his 

;  andBPf^perty-  He  then  frequented  Paris,  not  however  to  sport 
IS  be* ■®'>'idst  its  gaieties,  but  to  obtain  a  (Kirsonal  acquaintance  with 
ol.  the  persons  most  celebrated  for  knowledge,  and  to  ransack 
•be  booksellers’  shops  and  stalls.  This  last  purpose  was  pro- 
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secuted  so  effectually,  that  his  stock  of  money  was  soon  cx. 
haustcd ;  a  circumstance,  he  says,  which  often  happened, 
from  the  same  cause,  in  his  subsequent  life.  He  describes  in 
lively  terms  the  delight  with  which  he  surveyed  in  the  evening, 
-and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  examined  during  a  great  part 
of  the  night,  the  literary  treasures  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  The  complacency  with  which  he  con 
templated  his  valuable  and  continually  augmenting  collection, 
was  frequently  ‘  disturbed  by  the  idea'  that  a  library  formed 
by  so  much  labour  and  expense,  the  dearest  solace  and  food 
of  his  mind,  would  hereafter'be  dispersed,  in  alleys  and  upon 
booksellers’  stalls,  and  come  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
vulgar.’  To  obviate  the  possibility  of  such  a  disaster,  lie 
early  thought  of  the  expedient  which  he  at  length  adopted, 
of  bequeathing  the  entire  assemblage  to  one  of  the  colleges 
of  the  Jesuits,  under  the  most  precise  conditions  possible  to 
be  contrived  for  securing  its  preservation  attd  integrity;  little 
dreaming  that  the  most  learned  and  powerful  society  in  tlic 
world  would  be  dissolved  in  less  than  half  a  century  after  liis 
death,  and  his  library,  sharing  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  their 
effects,  be  confiscateti  and  sold. 

I'lie  reader  may  now  endeavour  to  represent  to  himself  a 
man  who,  from  this  outset  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  nearly  the 
age  of  ninety,  most  ardently' prosecuted  the  investigatioib 
•which  extended  to  the  substance  of  almost  all  ancient  ami 
modern  literature;  hcld^  communication,  either  by  personal  or 
epistolary  intercourse,  with  almost  all  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  age — a  communication  sought  in  many  instances  by  him,  ami 
in  many  by  them  ;  and  who  every  now  and  then,  as  if  to  sav( 
himself  from  being  completely  inundated  with  learning,  threv 
off  a  quantity  in  the  form  of  printed  composition.  In  uiakin 
however,  any  estimate  of  the  merit  of  this  wonderful  coin 
of  exertion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  tajve  into  tlie  account,  a; 
deduction,  one  circumstance  which,  if  we  must  be  compellc 
to  believe  his  statement  to  the  full  amount  of  his  expression 

f)laces  him  on  a  different  ground,  perhaps,  from  all  uthc 
aborious  intellectual  men.  He  says, 

,  ‘  I  have  reason  to  be  highly  grateful  to  God  for  his  singular  favou 

in  framing  me  so,  that  not  only  during  the  vigorous  period  of  youth,  h 
down  to  my  present  state  of  senile  debility,  no  protraction  of  study  b 
day  or  night,  no  want  of  exercise  in  a  sedentary  life,  has  ever  ^ven  me 
tense  of  fatigue  or  languor;  but  I  have  always,  after  six  or  seven  hou 
without  intermission  spent  over  my  books,  arisen  from  them  fresh  ar 
cheerful,  sometimes  even  in  high  spirits,  singing  to  myself  and  the  Must 
in  contrast  to  so  many  others,  who  leave  study  sunk  and  exhausted, 
cannot  therefore  concur  with  the  nodical  tribe  in  their  general 
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that  the  corporeal  powers  are  debilitated  by  rest,  and  invigorated  by  motion. 
How  many  literary  men  have  we  known  who  have  reached  extreme  old  age 
v’ith  a  sound  constitution.*  Vol.  I.  p.-34. 

This  last  suggestion  certainly  receives  a  very  striking  il¬ 
lustration  from  the  biographical  notes  to  this  work.  Dr.  Aikin 
has  given  the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  more,  proba¬ 
bly,  than  two  hundred  of  Huet’s  contemporaries,  eminent  ia 
literature,  or  public  business,  or  both— , a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  quite  as  indefatigable  students,  and  many  of 
them  all  but  as  indefatigable,  as  Huet  himself;  and  we  think 
if  their  ages  were  added  together  they  would  average  more, 
than  seventy.  More  than  a  few  of  them  lived  beyond  eighty, 
iind  the  most  ordinary  age  is  between  seventy  and  eighty. 

One  of  the  first  and  chief  of  the  few  adventures,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  of  Huet’s  life,  was  his  embarking,  along 
wiiii  his  learned  friend  Hochart,  in  an  expedition  to  the  court 
of  queen  Christina ;  an  enterprise  which  the  scholars  and, 

[.philosophers  of  that  time  appear  to  have  rushed  into  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  crusade,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  and  dismay, 
as  Huet  acknowledges,  of  the  |)oor  Swedes,  especially  of  the 
finariciers,  who  apprehended  nothing  less  than  ruin  from  so 
many  processes  of  philosophical  experiment  and  scholastic 
translation,  set  in  operation  on  her  majesty’s  treasury.  On  the 
way,  our  learned  adventurer  staid  a  little  while  in  Holland, 
in  the  company  of  Salmasius,  Vossius,  and  other  literati. 
In  Denmark  also  he  was  detained  a  little  while  by  Runic  in- 
■  scriptions,  by  relics  of  the  astronomical  apparatus  of  Tycho 
fl  Brahe,  and  by  an  excursion  to  the  isle  of  Huen,  *  whicU 
I  had  made,  the  scat  of  his  astronomical  studies  for  21 

H  years,  and  eniiobled  by  his  celestial  observations  and  excellent 
H  writings.’  Our  author  traced  the  vestiges  of  the  philosopher 
M  with  enthusiasm,  and  has  given  a  considerably  extended 
iketch  of  his  life,  with  a  due  portion  of  indignation  against 
fl  Cliristicrn  IV,  for  having  expelled  him  from  his  dominions. 
;■  Philosophers  and  philosophy,  however,  were  not  the  only 
.9  things  of  which  the  vestiges  were'percepttble. 

I  ‘  While  we  were  travelling  through  Denmark,  we  often  saw  hanging 
from  gibbets  the  bodies  of  robbers  and  wolves,  and  in  the  lower  beam  of 
,.j|  the  gibbet  some  handsome  knives  sticking.  On  asking  the  inhabitants  the 
reason  of  this  custom,  they  told  us  that  the  knives  were  stuck  into  the 
wood  by  persons  labouring  under  fever,  or  some  other  lingering  disease; 
and  that  is  was  t  e  common  notion  that  if  any  one  should  take  a  knife 
ir™  disease  of  its  owner  would  immediately  be  transferred  to  him. 

sJ  This  superstitious  practice  I  have  recorded  in  the  following  verses,  &c.’ 

1  Vol.  I.  p.  140.  . 

■  It  .was,  of  course,  only  foreigners  that  were  expected  to 
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fall  into  this  trap. — Our  author  was  very  soon  tired  of  Sweden. 
The  young  queen,  whom  so  many  wise  men  had  hailed  as  tlie 
true  Aurora  Borealis, — the  precursor  of  a  brighter  age,  dawn- 
ing  from  the  polar  regions,  than  the  world  had  ever-  yet 
beheld,— -was  found  to  be  a  very  mortal,  whos<^  composition 
included  no  little  fickleness  and  caprice.  An  ignorant  but 
artful  and  insinuating  French  physician,  had  contrived  to  make 
himself  so  necessary  to  her  by  liis  gaiety  and  buffoonery,  that 
he  had  influence  enough  to  cool  her  passion  for  learning,  aiul 
withdraw  her  from  t!ic  domination  of  scholars,  in  a  (legree 
very  mortifying  to  Vossius,  Hochart,  and  Huet.  This  last 
would  appear,  notwithstanding,  to  have  been  on  easy  terms 
wit!)  her  majesty,  and  repi'esents  her  as  pertinaciously  urging 
his  continuance  in  Sweden;  and',  wlien  his  resolution  was 
found  imtnovahle,  exacting  a  kind  of  promise  that  1  e  would 
soon  return,  which  lie  avows  he  had  no  intention  to  fulfil.  At 
the  end  of  his  narrative  of  this  short  residence  in  Sweden,  he 
relates  an  action,  which  we  cannot  comprehend  on  what  ground 
he  attributes  to  an  agent  of  *  sound  mind.’ . 

*  It  may  not  be  impertinent  or  un'mteresting  to  the  readers,  here  to  relate 
a  deed  of  singular  atrocity,  which  would  be  almost  incredible  were  it  not 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  many  from  whom  1  heard  it,  and  Had  it  not 
been  perpetrated  in  this  very  place  not  long  before  my  arrival..  A  Swede, 
of  sound  mind  and  good  morals,  w'ell  esteemed  among  his  ueighbours,  at 
noon-day  seized  a  boy  four  years  old  as  he  was  playing  in  the  street  amidst 
his  companions  before  his  father’s  house,  and  killed  him  by  plunging  a 
knife  in  his  throat.  On  being  apprehended  and  brought  before  the 
magistrate,  he  neither  denied  nor  excused  the  fact,  nor  deprecated  the 
punishment.  “  I  know,”  said  he,  “  that  1  have  deserved  death,  and  I 
employed  this  aitifice  to  obtain  it  from  you,  satisiled  that  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  safer  way  of  securing  eternal  salvation,  than  to  quit  the 
world  with  the  senses  entire,  with  a  body  undebilitated  by  disease,  the 
soul  being  lifted  to  God  by  the  pious  prayers  of  religious  men,  and  aided 
by  their  counsels  and  exhortations.  Apprised,  therefore,  that  such  a  kind 
of  death  was  not  here  to  be  procured  but  through  the  commission  of  some 
capital  crime,  I  thought  that  I  perpetrated  the  lightest  in  killing  a  child 
not  yet  infected  with  the  contagion  of  this  world,  and  taken  from  indi¬ 
gent  parents,  burthened  with  a  numerous  offspring.”  Having  thus  said) 
and  received  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  with  a  cheerful  and  smiling 
countenance,  and  chanting  hymns  aloud,  he  undertvent  the  punishment.’ 
Vol.  I.  p.  154. 

In  a  rather  long  note  suggested  by  this  account,  the  trans 
lator  appears  to  concur  with  the  author  in  ascribing  this  act  to 
'  fanaticism,  in  the- sense  in  which  fanaticism  is  distinguishable 
from  the  mental  disease  w'e  commonly  call  insanity ;  and  takes 
occasion  to  make  the  just  observations,  that  the  desire  of  a 
future  life  is  not  in  itself  of  the  uature  of  moral  virtue  i  tltat 
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(his  desire  is  capable  of  becoming,  under  the  direction  of 
delusive  opinions,  a  prompter  to  crimes  ;  that  a  misciiievotis 
elTect  must  result  from  the  prevalence  of  a  doctrine,  which 
should  admit  the  elation  with  which  a  man  may  die  as  an  in¬ 
fallible  evidence  of  his  future  felicity ;  and  that  nothing  can 
be  more  detestable  than  that  large  apparatus  of  ceremonies, 
which,  in  popish  countries,  is  ready  to  be  applied  in  behalf 
of  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  its  operation,  to 
i*:spire  in  even  the  worst  men  a  complacency  or  triumph  in 
death.  In  this  note,  however,  and  in  several  others,  animad¬ 
verting  on  points  of  the  fanaticisiu  and  superstition  so  inces¬ 
santly  obtruding  on  tlie  attention  of  an  examiner  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  biography  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  are  some 
expressions  of  censure  of  ‘  all  the  popular  religions,’  which 
we  wish  this  very  respectable  writer  had  put  in  so  careful  and 
explicit  a  form,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  whether, 
as  applied  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  systems,  they  are  rheant 
to  reach  further  than  those  depravations  which  these  religions 
wcie  not  long  in  the  world  without  contracting. 

From  accidentally  meeting  with  some  volumes  of  Greek 
manuscrijit  in  the  royal  library  of  Stockholm,  Huet  conceived 
thedesign  of  editing  the  whole  existing  works  of  Origen;  but 
prosecuted  it  only  so  far,  (and  that  at  a  very  great  and  ill- 
bestowed  expense  of  labour  and  time)  as  to  publish,  a  number 
of  years  afterwards,  the  commentaries  of  that  Christian  father. 
-Op  his  return  he  made  a  longer  sojourn  with  the  great 
scholars  of  Holland, — especially  Salmasius,  whom  during  most 
of  the  time  he  visited  almost  every  day,  and  of  whom  and  of 
whose  wife  he  has  given  an  entertaining  account.  Every  one 
bows  of  t!ie  mortincation  itiflicted  on  this  most  proud  and  ar- 
togairt  of  men  by  Milton  ;  but  it  is  not  so  familiarly  known  that 
bs  was  under  the  unrelenting  despotism  of  a  virago,  against 
whose  sceptre  and  whip  he  never  dared  to  rebel.  His  arrogance 
being  so  extreme  as  to  preclude  all  compassion,  it  is  very, 
Joiusing  to  see  him  under  the  combined  discipline  of  two  such 
^ntle  spirits  as  Milton  and  Madame. 

When  returned  to  France,  Huet,  as  before,  prosecuted  alter- 
Dately  at  .Caen  and  Paris  his  solitary  and  social  studies;  for 
'bat  name  may  fairly  be  applied  to  an  intercourse,  which  must 
have  advanced  his  learning  as  effectually  as  the  severest 
^luse  application.  Nor  were  his  indefatigable  inquiries  con- 
bned  within  even  the  widest  range  of  what  is  usually  de- 
•^minated  literature;  since  they  reached  into  the  departments 
f  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  an-atomy.  In  the  last  of  these 
busied  himself  so  eagerly  as  to  conduct  and  assist  numerous 
ections^  and  even  dissected  more  tluiu  three  liundred  eyes 
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fall  into  this  trap. — Our  author  was  very  soon  tired  of  Sweden. 
The  young  queen,  whom  so  many  wise  men  had  hailed  as  the 
true  Aurora  Borealis, — the  precursor  of  a  brighter  age,  dawn, 
ing  from  the  polar  regions,  than  the  world  had  ever  yet 
beheld,— was  found  to  be  a  very  mortal,  whos*'.  composition 
included  no  little  fickleness  and  caprice.  An  ignorant  but 
artful  and  insinuating  French  pliysician,  had  contrived  to  make 
himself  so  necessary  to  her  by  his  gaiety  and  buffoonery,  that 
he  had  influence  erough  to  cool  her  passion  for  learning,  and 
withdraw  her  from  t!ie  domination  of  scholars,  in  a  degree 
very  mortifying  to  V'ossius,  Bochart,  and  Huet.  This  last 
would  appear,  notwithstanding,  to  have  been  on  easy  terms 
with  her  majesty,  and  represents  her  as  pertinaciously  urging 
his  continuance  in  Sweden;  and; 'when  his  resolution  was 
found  immovable,  exacting  a  kind  of  tiromise  that  he  would 
soon  return,  which. he  avows  he  had  no  intention  to  fulfil.  At  *' 
the  end  of  his  narrative  of  this  short  residence  in  Sweden,  he  . 
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relates  an  action,  which  we  cannot  comprehend  on  what  ground 
he  attributes  to  an  agent  of  ‘  sound  mind.’ . 

*  It  may  not  be  impertinent  or  uninteresting  to  the  readers,  here  to  relate 
a  deed  of  singular  atrocity,  vhich  v/ould  be  almost  incredible  were  it  not 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  many  from  whom  1  heard  it,  and  Had  it  not 
been  perpetrated  in  this  very  place  not  long  before  my  arrival..  A  Swede,  A 
of  sound  mind  and  good  morals,  well  esteemed  among  his  neighbours,  at 
noon-day  seized  a  boy  four  years  old  as  he  was  playing  in  the  street  amidst 
his  companions  before  his  father’s  house,  and  killed  him  by  plunging  a 
knife  in  his  throat.  On  being  apprehended  and  brought  before  the 
magistrate,  he  neither  denied  nor  excused  the  fact,  nor  deprecated  the  of 
punishment.  ‘‘  I  know,^’  said  he,  ‘‘  that  1  have  deserved  death,  and  I  wl 
employed  this  artifice  to  obtain  it  from  you,  satisfied  that  there  could  Id 
scarcely  be  a  safer  way  of  securing  eternal  salvation,  tlian  to  quit  the  ro^ 
world  with  the  senses  entire,  with  a  body  undebilitated  by  disease,  the  jjg 
soul  being  lifted  to  God  by  the  pious  prayers  of  religious  men,  and  aided 
by  their  counsels  and  exhortations.  Apprised,  therefore,  that  such  a  kind 
of  death  was  not  here  to  be  procured  but  through  the  commission  of  some 
capital  crime,  I  thought  that  I  perpetrated  the  lightest  in  killing  a  child 
not  yet  infected  with  the  contagion  of  this  world,  and  taken  from  indi* 
gent  parents,  burthened  with  a  numerous  ofFspring.^^  Having  thus  said, 
and  received  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  with  a  cheerful  and  smiling 
countenance,  and  chanting  hymns  aloud,  he  underwent  the  punishment.’ 
Vol.  I.  p.  154*. 

In  a  rather  long  note  suggested  by  this  account,  the  trans* 
lator  appears  to  concur  with  the  author  in  ascribing  this  act  to 
fanaticism,  in  the  sense  in  which  fanaticism  is  distiniruishabk 
from  the  meiitui  disease  we  commonly  call  insanity ;  and  takes 
occasion  to  make  the  just  observations,  that  the  desire  of  > 
future  life  is  not  it)  itself  of  the  nature  of  moral  virtue ;  that 
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tills  desire  is  capable  of  becoming,  under  the  direction  of 
delusive  opinions,  a  prompter  to  crimes ;  that  a  miscliievons 
elTcct  must  result  from  the  prevalence  of  a  doctrine,  which 
should  admit  the  elation  with  which  a  man  may  die  as  an  in« 
^1  fallible  evidence  of  his  future  felicity ;  and  that  nothing  can 
'  *  be  more  detestable  than  that  large  apparatus  of  ceremonies, 
which,  in  popish  countries,  is  ready  to  be  applied  in  behalf 
of  those  who  are  able  and  williiig  to  pay  for  its  operation,  to 
i*!spire  in  even  the  worst  men  a  complacency  or  triumph  in 
death.  In  this  note,  however,  and  in  several  others,  animad> 
verting  on  points  of  the  fanaticisiu  and  superstition  so  inces¬ 
santly  obtruding  on  tlie  attention  of  an  examiner  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  biography  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  are  some 
■  expressions  of  censure  of  ‘  all  the  popular  religions,’  which 
we  wish  this  very  respectable  writer  had  put  in  so  careful  and 
explicit  a  form,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  whether, 
as  applied  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  systems,  they  are  meant 
to  reach  further  than  tliose  depravations  which  these  religions 
were  not  long  in  the  world  without  contracting. 

From  accidentally  meeting  with  some  volumes  of  Greek 
manuscript  in  the  royal  library  of  Stockholm,  Huet  conceived 
the  design  of  editing  the  whole  existing  works  of  Origen;  but 
prosecuted  it  only  so  far,  (and  that  at  a  very  great  and  ill- 
bestowed  expense  of  labour  and  time)  as  to  publidi,  a  number 
of  years  afterwards,  the  commentaries  of  that  Christian  father. 
— Oix  his  return  he  made  a  longer  sojourn  with  the  great 
scholars  of  Holland, — especially  Salmasius,  whom  during  most 
of  the  time  he  visited  almost  every  day,  and  of  whom  and  of 
nd  Ilwhose  wife  he  has  given  an  entertaining  account.  Every  one 
:oul(llknows  of  tlie  mortitication  inflicted  on  this  most  proud  and  ar- 
It  theBrogairt  of  men  by  Milton  ;  but  it  is  not  so  familiarly  known  that 
totlhs  was  under  the  unrelenting  despotism  of  a  virago,  against 
whose  sceptre  and  whip  he  never  dared  to  rebel.  His  arrogance 
being  so  extreme  as  to  preclude  all  compassion,  it  is  very, 
musing  to  see  him  under  the  combined  discipline  of  two  such 
entle  spirits  as  Milton  and  Madame. 

When  returned  to  France,  Huet,  as  before,  prosecuted  altcr- 
ttely  at  .Caen  and  Paris  his  solitary  and  social  studies;  for 
meiiu’B'Jtt  name  may  fairly  be  applied  to  an  intercourse,  which  must 
ave  advanced  his  learning  as  efl’ectually  as  the  severest  r^ 
luse  application.  Nor  were  his  indefatigable  inquiries  con¬ 
ned  within  even  the  widest  range  of  what  is  usually  de- 
otninated  literature;  since  they  reached  into  the  departments 
f  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  anatomy.  In  the  last  of  these 
e  busied  himself  so  eagerly  as  to  conduct  and  assist  numerous 
sections;  and  even  dissected  more  tiuu  three  hundred  eyes 
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with  his  own-  hands.  Caen  appears,  from  tlic  number  of 
learned  and  philosopliic  men  with  w’hom  he  associated  tberc, 
and  who  at  length  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  academy, 
to  have  been,  for  a  provincial  situation,  excellently  suited  to 
both  his  social  disposition  and  his  ambitious  designs  on  the 
whole  world  of  knowledge. 

The  fate  which  less  or  more  befel  the  greatest  part  of  the 
talent  and  learning  in  France,  in  the  detestable  though  gaudy 
reign  of  Lewis  XIV,  of  being  drawn  within  the  vortex  of 
the  court,  awaited  Hu.ta^so,  long  after  he  had  escaped  from 
all  the  vortices  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  few  whirls  in  his  youth.  In  conjunction  with  Bossuet 
he  was  made  preceptor  to  the  Dauphin  ;  >and  no  doubt  he  per¬ 
formed,  when  in  this  situation  and  when  out  of  it,  his  dne 
share  of  that  vile  worship  of  the  monarch,  of  which  the  col¬ 
lective  literati  of  the  country  were  proud  to  be  the  priests, 
with  the  noble  exception  of  Tanaquil  Faber,  who  dedicated 
a  book  to  Pellisson,  then  an  inhabitant  of  his  majesty’s  prison 
of  the  Bastille.  Huct,  however,  had  really  not  time  to  go 
far  in  this  or  any  other  species  of  fashionable  vice ;  for  it  was 
during  his preceptorship,  which  involved  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  onicial  labour  and  duties  of  courtiership,  that  he 
performed  his  greatest  work,  Demonstratio.Evangelica.  He 
has  given  a  striking  account,  and  not  in  an  ostentatious  style, 
of  the  labours  of  research  required  even  for  assembling  toge¬ 
ther  the  crude  materials  for  tliis  monument  of  his  erudition. 
— It  was  ako  during  the  period  of  his  service  at  court,  and  of 
his  employment  on  his  ‘  Demonstratio,’  that  he  undertook j  at 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  Dauphin’s  governor,  tlie 
duke  of  Montausicr,  the  plan  of  publishing  all  the  Latin 
classics,  with  that  ample  furniture  of  illustration  which  has 
inatlc  what  are  called  the  Dolphin  editions  so  well  known 
throughout  Europe ;  and  this  plan  was  executed  w'ithin  less 
than  go  years,  to.the  extent  of  62  volumes.  Huct’s  office  was 
to  obtain  competent  editoi's  for  the  respective  authors,  and  to 
exercise  a  general  supcrintendance,  by  examining,  once  a 
fortnight,  the  portions  of  work  they  had  performed.  Ami 
hy  degrees,  he  says,  he  became  more  of  a  workman  liimselt 
than  he  had  intended ;  the  editors  of  some  of  the  most  ob¬ 
scure  authors,  as  Manilius.  applying  to  him  for  assistance. 
Ill  this  comprehensive  plan  for  the  facilitation  of  the  royal 
studies,  Lucan,  much  to  his  honour,  as  Dr.  Aikiti  r<Miiurks, 
was  not  recognized  as  a  classic.  His  most  serene  highness, 
the  heir  apparent,  was  evidently  likeh’  to  derive  far  more  va¬ 
luable  instructions  on  the  principles  of  just  government  fraw 
the  obscure  astronomical  futilities*  of  Manilius,.  than  fiou 
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I.iicaii’s  manifestoes  against  tyrants.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  l)enefit  accruing  from  this  hopofnl  source,  was  about 
as  groat  as  that  from  the  expedient  suggested  by  the  sapience 
of  the  royal  father,  of  getting  together  a  party  of  the  most 
erudite  men  of  the  age,  to  talk  their  best  on  high  matters  of 
literature  and  science,  in  the  presence,  and  for  the  advan¬ 
tage,  of  a  boy  who  w.as  probably  meditating  on  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  frolics  one  half  of  the  time,  and  literally  dreaming  of 
them  tlie  other.’  The  time  came  at  last  for  this  royal  receiver- 
general  of  wisdjom  to  be  a  man,  and  to  be  married,  for  the 
good  of  the  nation  ;  and  then,  it  should  seem  by  Huet’s  own 
confession,  that,  along  with  the  governor  and  preceptors, 
he  kicked  away  all  the  classics  with  a  prodigious  good  will. 

When  the  official  employment,  in  which  lluet  had  been 
enabled  to  render  such  inestimable  benelits  to  the  public,  was 
approaching  toward  a  close,  there  appears  to  have  occurred 
to  iiis  mind  an  idea  that  he  should  be  never  the  worse  for  an 
improvement  of  his  income;  and  obviously  now  was  the  time 
for  securittg  soihe  permanent  source.  But  the  precise  form 
ill  which  this  suggestion  came  to  his  mind  was  altogether  un¬ 
precedented,  and  a  simitar  instance  can  scarcely  have  hap¬ 
pened  since.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  divine  call  to  the  mi¬ 
nistry  of  the  church.  He  prepares  us  by  several  hints  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  ultimate  occurrence  of  this  solemn  event ;  noticing, 
in  the  course  of  the  history,  several  periods  of  bis  life  at 
which  he  felt,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  promptings  of  ‘divine 
grace’  to  enter  into  ‘  the  service  of  Christ.’  But  the  fascina¬ 
tions  of  literature  and  the  world  had  still  withheld  him,  till 
summoned  Ity  this  last  decisive  and  irresistible  call,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  The  church  w’as,  of  course, 
most  ready  to  receive  him  ;  and  there  is  a  delectable  account 
of  divers  solemn  deliberations  and  consultations  held  some 
time  before  concerning  the  change  of  his  dress,  as  preparatory 
to  his  induction.  He  had  previously  taken  another  prepara¬ 
tory  step,  but  short  of  becoming  a  down-right  priest.  From 
this  previous  step  he  was  enabled,  by  favour  of  the  pope,  to 
leap  at  once  into  the  very  midst  of  the  church, 

‘  I  had  been  initiated  into  the  lesser  orders  by  the  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
to  whose  diocese  Caen  belongs.  I  therefore  obtained  an  indulgence  from 
all  the  pope,  allowing  me  to  be  promoted  to  holy  orders  without  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  those  intervals  and  stated  times  which  the  church  enjoined, 
lo  consequence,  after  the  proper  pious  exercises,  the  business  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  successive  days  by  the  administration  of  Claude  Auvri, 
bishop  of  Coutances.  I  then  ertiployed  a  whole  month  in  learning  the 
j  tacred  rites;  and  when  I  thought  myself  sufficiently  versed  in  them 
from  practice,  I  first  officiated  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Genevieve  (for  which 
the  Parisians  have  a  singular  veneration)  in  a  subterraneous  ciypt ;  hopUir 
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.that,  through  the  patronage  of  this  holy  virgin,  my  newly  conferred 
t^iesthood  would  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God  and  my  own  salvation. 
For  1  had  long  been  excited  by  a  pious  ardour  to  the  worship  of 
this  saint  ;  nor  from  tliis  time  did  I  omit  any  year '  to  perform  my 
adorations  at  her  shrine  on  her  anniversary,  while  the  state  of  my  health 
permitted  ;  but  this  being  debilitated,  first  by  a  severe  disease,  and  then 
by  the  infirmity  of  old  age,  I  have  latterly  intermitted  the  practice. 
But  that  the  Almighty  has  suffered  me  to  survive  to  the  present  day ; 
that  I  still  live,  after  recoveiy  from  that  dreadful  disorder  under  the 
attacks  of  which  a  few  years  ago  I  lay  almost  at  the  last  gasp ;  I  entirely 
ascribe  ■  to  the  protection  and  guardianship  of  my  excellent  patroness, 
which  1  humbly  implored  in  my  greatest  danger  and  obtained  by  no  merit 
of  my  own.'  Vol.  II.  p.  197. 

It  is  but  melancholy,  to  be  .sore,  thus  to  see  a  man  return 
•from  making  the  circuit  of  universal  learning,  as  desperately 
befooled  with  superstition  as  the  most  degraded  boor  that 
.could  not  spell  the  title-pages  of  his  learned  writings.  So 
profound  a  scholar,  however,  being  so  excellent  a  catholic, 
had  been  worth  more  than  loads  of  gold  to  the  church,  if  he 
had  really  been  zealous  for  its  interests;  but  he  was  not, 
as  appears  from  his  taking  so  slight  a  polemic  share  in  its 
defence.  And  as  to  the  grand  object  for  which  every  esta¬ 
blished  church  professes  to  be  instituted,  the  instruction  of 
•the  people,  he  seems  really  never  to  have  recollected  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  There  are  various  indications  of  the  ut¬ 
most  contempt  of  the  vulgar ;  and  we  observed  one  remark¬ 
able  passage  in  which  he  deplores,  in  the  following  terms, 
the  fate  of  a  person  who  bad  been  expected  to  obtain  honour¬ 
able  distinction  by  producing  a  ‘  copious  commentary  on  the 
-Periegesis  of  Dionysius;’ 

*  But  it  was  his  fortuae  to  be  banished  to  a  rustic  and  ignoble  re¬ 
tirement,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  inhabitants  in  religion, 
where  he  grew  old  without  fulfilling  any  of  the  expectations  which  he 
had  excited,*  Vol.  I.  p.  2I?7.’  ,  ' 

Our  author  was  first  made  abbot  of  Aulnai,  and  afterward 
•’nominated  bishop  of  Soissons;  which'  see  he  exchanged  with 
'the  bishop  of  Avranches.  But  after  holding' tlie  episcopal 
station  some  time,  he  became  so  intolerably  tired  of  its  rou¬ 
tine,  and  of  its  troublesome  duties  relative  to  the  vindication 
and  disposition  of  ecclesiastical  property,  that. he  abdicated 
the  bishopric,  well  content  with  the  abbacy  of  Fontenai,  as 
a  pecuniary  succedaneuin'. 

In  whatever  station  or  residence,  his  ardour  in  literary  pur¬ 
suits  continued  unabated  to  the  very  evening  of  his  life,  which 
closed  at  Paris,  in  1721,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. — Dr. 
Aikin  has  added  a  catalogue  yf  his  works,  extwided  to  the 
limits  of  a  brief  analysis.’ 
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Art.  IT.  Tht  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  and  Assurances  analytically  hf 
vestigated  and  explained.  Together  with  several  useful  Tables  connect* 
cd  with  the  Subject :  and  a  variety  of  Practical  Rules  for  the  lllustra* 
tion  of  the  Same.  By  Francis  ^ily,  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  8vo. 
pp.  xli.  622.  Price  11.  48.  bds.  Richardson.  1810. 

'T'HE  mortality  of  mankind  is  a  subject  of  interesting  coir- 
tenjplation,  not  only  jto  the  moralist  and  divine,  but  to 
the  politician  and  the  pliilosopher.  The  physical  and  politi¬ 
cal  uses  of  this  kind  of  speculation  liave,  indeed,  been  long 
since  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Petty  in  his  “'Natural  and 
Political  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  of  London.” 
Hut  the  iiKjuiry  has,  moreover,'  led  to  the  creation  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  branch  of  analytical  science, — that,  we  mean,  which 
relates  to  the  valuation  of  Life  Annuities  and  Assurances. 
This  species  of  mathematical  investigation  is  perfectly 
modern,  and,,  in  fact,. -may  be  called  new ;  for  we  find  scarce¬ 
ly  any  traces  of  it  before  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Van  Hudden  was  the  first  who  attempted  the  develope- 
incnt  of  a  rational  theory;  and. this  was  still  farther  expanded, 
by  the  celebrated  pensionary  John  de  Witt,  in  a  tract  printed 
at  the  Hague  in  1671,  under  the  title  “De  vardye  van  de 
Lif-renten  na  proportie  van  de  Losrentetr.”  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  which  a  reader  of  the  present  times  could  recur  with 
advantage,  was  produced  till  1692 — 3  ;  when  Dr.  Halley, 
wliose  labours  so  greatly  enriched  almost  every  department  of 
mathematical  Jtnowledge,  gave,  in  the  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions,  “  An  Estimate  of  the  Degrees  of.  Mortality 'of  Mankind, 
drawn  from  curious  tables  of  the  births  and  funerals  at  the  city 
of  Breslaw  ;  \vith  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  price' of  annuities 
of  lives.”  In  this  paper  Dr.. Halley  presented  a  very  perspi¬ 
cuous  view  of  the  principles  on  which  an  accurate  theory  of 
assurances  and  annuities  must  rest,  and  from  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  Breslaw  observations,  deduced  the 
first  correct  table  of  .the  value  of  Life  Annuities;  De  Moivre 
took  up  the  subject  where. Halley, left  it,  and  in  1724  publish¬ 
ed  the  first  edition  of  his  Annuities  on  -Lives.”  In  this 
very  ingenious  and  valuable  work,  he  started  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  that  “  the  ciecrements  of  life  are  equal  and  uniform,  frona 
oirth  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  life;”  an  hypothesis 
which, .  though  it  much  simplifies  computation,  and  furnishes 
4  very  elegant X\\Qoxy ^  considered  merely  in  relation  to  its  an¬ 
alytical  symmetry,  and  fa.cility  of  practice,  yet  when  applied 
to  such  cases  as  actually  occur,  often  leads  to  results  ex- 
ti^emely  erroneous,  unless  it  be  subjected  .to  the- checks  furf 
tiished  by  other  theories.  In  1742  another  excellent  mathe- 
tttatician,  Mr.  T.  Simpson  of  the  Woolwich  academy,  in  a  ctt- 
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lious  little  treatise  “  On  tlie  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Re. 
versions,”  clearly  explained  the  method  of  computing  the 
values  of  annuities,  &c.  from  the  real  observations  of  life,— 
an  improvement  certainly  of  great  importance — and  prose¬ 
cuted  the  suhject  still  farther  in  his  “  Select  Exercises,” 
published  in  1752.  In  1753  and  1755  Mr.  James  Dodson 
published  the  2d  and  3d  volumes  of  his  Mathematical  Re¬ 
pository,”  in  which  he  has  given  the  most  extensive  collection 
extant  of  problems  purely  algebraical,' and  solved  an  immense 
variety  of  questions  relative  to  annuities,  reversions,  sur¬ 
vivorships,  and  assurances;  though,  unfortunately,  he  has 
throughout  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  his  friend  M.  De 
.Moivre. 

We  cannot  pursue  this  history  better  than  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Baily  : 

*  The  science,*  says  he,  *  remained  in  this  state,  witheut  much  ira- 
provement,  till  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Price’s  celebrated 
treatise  in  1769.  This  work,  entitled  Observations  on  Reversionary 
PaymentSy  ^e.y  was  first  published  with  a  view  to  oppose  and  destroy 
the  imurious  effects  and  evil  intentions  of  a  class  of  men  (unfortunately 
to  be  found  in  every  stage  of  society)  who,  under  pretence  of  establishing 
Societies  for  the  benefit  of  Old  Age,  and  of  Widows,  were  only  forming  | 
schemes  to  allure  and  to  defeat  the  hopes  of  the  ignorant  and  the  distressed. 
.’His  efforts  were  eventually  crowned  with  success ;  and  those  bubble  so¬ 
cieties  have  long  since  met  with  the  fate  which  he  so  truly  predicted. 

‘  In  this  laudable  pursuit.  Dr.  Price  saw  the  necessity  of  more  accurate 
observations  on  the  mortality  of  human  life ;  in  order  to  determine  with 
more  correctness  the  value  of  Life- Annuities,  and  to  show  more  forcibly 
•the  futility  and  extravagance  of  the  schemes  that  were  issued  by  those 
societies*.  By  the '  assistance  of  some  public-spirited  individuals,  he  ob¬ 
tained  correct  registers  of  the  rate  of  mortality  at  Northampton,  Nonvich, 
Chester,  and  other  places  in  England.  But,  still,  the  computation  of 
the  values  of  annuities,  according  to  these  observations,  was  a  work  so 
tedious  and  unpleasant,  that  little  hopes  were  entertained  of  profiting  by 
.  those  researches ;  and  Dr.  Price  suffered  three  several  editions  of  his 
treatise  to  pass  over  without  affording  any  additional  information  on  this 
subject.  At  length  the  fourth  edition  appeared  ( 1783)  enriched  with 
several. valuable  tables  of  Annuities  on  Single  and  Joint  Lives,  at  different 
rates  of  interest,  deduced  not  only  from  the  probabilities  of  living  as  ob- 

♦  ♦  Any  person,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  Examples 
inserted  in  Dr.  Price’s  treatise,  will  readily  observe  houf  inaccurately  he 
was  obliged  to  proceed  in  this  infant  state  of  the  science.  In  calculating 
the  value  of  deferred  annuities,  (a  case  of  frequent  occurrence,)  he  wa» 
'obliged  to  take  the  of  the  annuity  from  M.  De  Moivre’s  tables,  but, 
thejirobabilities  of  life  he  deduced  from  Dr.  Halley’s  table  of  observation! 
fit  Breslaw-  A  practice  which  gives  an  air  of  imperfection  to  the  work 
at  tire  present  day ;  and  which  ou^ht  tQ  have  beeg  removed^  after  the  pub- 
iicatioo  of  the  late  valuable  uUeSt 
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lerved  at  Norihampton,  but  also  from  the  probaUlIties  of  living  as  ob* 
served  in  the  kingdom  of  S^iveden  at  large*. 

*  The  great  addition  which  Dr.  Price  has  made  to  our  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  this  science,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  he  thus  pro¬ 
moted  some  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  deserve  tl^e  highest  com¬ 
mendation  :  and  his  labours  on  this  subject  entitle  him  to  our  warmest 
praise.  The  primary  object, .which  he  had  in  view,  has  been  fully  answer¬ 
ed  ;  and  his  treatise  was  admirably  adapted  to  that  end.  In  every  other 
respect,  however,  it  is  far  from  being  complete  :  and  the  reader  will  look 
in  vain  for  the  most  common  cases  that  occur  in  practice.  Indeed,  those 
subjects,  which  are  to  be  met  with,  do  not  I'eadily  present  themselves  ; 
owing  to  the  loose  and  irregular  manner  in  which  they  are  treated.  Dr. 
Price’s  object  was  not  so  much  to  insert  what  was  new^  as  to  illustrate  (by 
some  striking  examples)  a  few  of  the  leading  problems,  with  a  view  to 
oppose  the  pernicious  schemes  that  disgraced  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
But,  those  schemes  having  long  since  vanished,  his  observations  may  now 
be  considered  rather  as  a  beacon  \o  postcrityf . 

‘  The  next  treatise  on  this  subject  is  that  by  Mr.  Morgan,  entitled  The 
Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Assurancesy  which  appeared  in  1779..  This 
author  sets  out  with  the  vain  attempt  to  render  the  principles  of  the 
science  intelligible  to  persons  unacquainted  with  mathematics :  but,  after 
a  fruitless  effort  for  this  purpose,  he  ultimately  leaves  his  readers  to  pursue 
their  inquiries  by  the  common  and  only  useful  method  of  analysis*  Be¬ 
sides  some  valuable  observations  on  the  different  methods  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  state  of  a  bociety,  whose  business  consists  in  making  As¬ 
surances  on  Lives,”  that  work  will  be  found  to  contain  a  variety  of  pro¬ 
blems  treated,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  plain,  easy  and  fanailiar  manner ;  and 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  science  at  that  period.  But,  out  of  the  forty- 
two  problems  which  that  treatise  contains,  about  thirty  of  them,  chiefly 
relating  to  cotUingent  annuities  and  assurances,  are  {owing  to  more  accu¬ 
rate  observations  and  a  more  improved  analysis)  no^  rendered  totally  unfit 
for  general  use.  Mr.  Morgan  himself,  however,  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  this  revolution  in  the  science :  but  of  the  merit  of  his  improve¬ 
ments  on  this  subject  I  shall  speak  hereafter:};. 

. .  ■■  ■■  mmrnmmmmmmmmm  mmm<  ■■  . ■■■■■  ■  mw*u  ^ 

‘  *  These  tables  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  present  work  ;  being 
Tables  XIV  to  XLI V.  Their  publication  forms  a  new  era  in  the  science ; 
and  has,  in  a  great  measure,  rendered  obsolete  and  useless  the  preceding 
works  of  De  Moivre,  Dodson,  Simpson  and  Morgan.  This  latter 
treatise  had  been  published  about  four  years  before  this  period ;  as  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

‘  t  Any  person,  the  least  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  present  work» 
must  be  aware  that  any  additional  Tables  of  the  value  of  Life-Annuities, 
or  any  Observations  on  the  best  method  of  forming  them^  will  add  greatly- to 
our  means  of  information.  It  will  therefore  readily  be  seen  that  my  re¬ 
marks  do  not  allude  to  this  part  of  his  treatise,  which  I  consider  invalua¬ 
ble,  and  of  constant  utility.  My  observations,  in  the  present  instance, 
apply  more  particularly  to  any  improvement  in  the  analysis  of  the  science  j 
and  its  application  to  any  practical  cases. 

‘  X  In  Mr.  Morgan’s  Doctrine  of  Annuities^  itfc*  we  find  three  new  tables 
of  the  valu6  of  Life- Annuities,  deduced  fro(n  the  prpbabill^os  of  life  ai 
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•  The  last  professed  treatise  on  the  science,  which  I  think  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice*,  is  Mr.  Baron  Mascrcs’s  Prbicifiles  of  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities 
(1783):  wherein  this  celebrated  author  has  explained  the  subject  in  so 
familiar  a  manner,  as  to  be  intelligible  even  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Doctrine  of  Chances,  and  who  have  made  no  great  proficiency 
in  mathematics.  This  treatise,  however,  (although  consisting  of  more 
than  700  quarto  pages)  goes  no  further,  in  the  analysis  of  the  subject,  than 
the  first  two  problems  in  the  present  work:  but  its  value  is  greatly  en- 
Iianced  by  containing  a  variety  of  new  Tables  of  the  value  of  Annuities 
on  Single  lives,  and  on  two  Joint  lives  of  different  ages,  deduced  from 
•  the  probabilities  of  linng  as  observed  by  .1/.  De  Parcieux  amongst  the 
Govehiment  Annuitants  in  France  ;  these  being  justly  considtTed  by  the 
learned  author  as  the  most  proper  data  whereon  to  found  the  value  of 
Life- Annuities.  ‘  There  are,  morebverj  iri  ihat  treatise  several  interesting 
observations  on  the  best  method  of  providing  Annuities  for  Vld  JgCy  and 
on  various  subjects  of  finance  and  political  economy ;  which  render  it 
particularly  valuable  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  information  on  these 
important  questions,  and  will  perpetuate  the  name  and  abilities  of  this  truly 
public-spirited  writer. 

‘  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Olserva- 

iions  on  Reversionary  Payments^  (which  contained  the  valuable  collection 
of  Tables  of  Life-Annuities,  deduced  from  the  observations  made  at 
Northampton  and  in  Sweden)  Mr.  Morgan  was  enabled  to  detect  the  in¬ 
accuracy  of  those  rules  which,  not  only  Mr.  Simpson  and  others  had 
given  for  determining  the  value  of  contingent  ^T\x\\x\i\ts  and  assurances,  but 
also  which  he  himself  had  deduced  fi  om  the  same  principles,  in  his  treatise 
above  mentioned :  and  he  immediately  set  about  to  correct  them.  His 
labours,  on  this  subject,  are  contained  in  the  several  papers  inserted  by 
him  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1788,  1789,  1791,  1794,  and 

obseived  at  Northampton  :  namely,  one  for  Single  lives,  another  for  two 
Joint  lives  whose  ages  are  equal,  and  another  for  two  Joint  lives  whose 
difference  of  age  is  sixty  years  :•  the  interest  in  each  table  being  . at  4  per 
cent-  In  this  infant  state  of  the  science,  every  additional  table  contributed 
greatly  to  the  means  of  information  on  this  subject. 

‘  it  may  be  here  necessary  to  remark^  that  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr. 
Pricers  Oij*.  on  Rev.  Pay.  (which  first  contained  the  present  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  Tables)  did  not  appear  till  four  years  after  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Morgan’s  work  above  alluded  to.  So  that,  till  within  these  thirty 
years,  there  existed  only  four  tables  of  the  value  of  Life-Annuities  :  viz ; 
two  founded  on  M.  de  Molvre’s  hypothesis,  and  two  deduced  from  the 
'London  observations;  which  are  the  Tables  XLVII  to  L  at  the  end  of 
this  W'ork.  As  to  the  table  formed  by  Dr.  Halley,  it  was  too  contracted 
or  any  real  use.  ‘  .  *  *  ' 

<  *  I  nmst  not  however  omit rnentioning  the  name  of  Dr.  Waring: 
who,  in  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  On  the  Principles  of  translating  ^Igelraic 
'  Qjuantuies  into  Probable  Relations ^  l^c.  (1792),  has  devoted  about  thirty 
pages  to  the  consideration*  of  the  subject  of  Annuities  and  Assurances. 
His  style  and  manner,  however,  will  not  be  much  admired  by  those  who 
have  read  the  works  of  preceding  writers  on  this  subject.  The  formula  ii 
page  61 ,  is  taken  from  that  pamphlet. 
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1800.  In  the  first  volume,  here  alluded  to,  he  has  considered  those 
cases  only  in  which  two  lives  are  concerned  :  in  the  next  two  volumes, 
his  object  was  to  deduce  the  value  of  contingent  assurances  in  all  those 
cases  where  three  lives  are  concerned,  and  which  admit  of  a  corrett  an¬ 
swer  :  and  in  the  last  two  volumes  he  proposed  to  determine  the  value 
of  contingent  annuities  and  assurances  in  all  tJie  remaining  cases  of  thnt 
lives.  ^ 

‘  Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  read  over  those  papers  with  attention, 
must  be  struck  with  surprise  and  regret  at  the  strange  and  confused  mannci* 
which  Mr.  Morgan  has  pursued,  in  order  to  obtain  the  solution  of  the 
several  problems  under  consideration.  No  one,  at  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  science  (with  so  many  models  of  simplicity  and  elegance  be¬ 
fore  him),  could  expect  to  see  any  mathematicij  inquiries  conducted  in  so 
loose,  so  obscure,  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  'fhe  investigations  arc 
tediously  and  unnecessarily  prolix  ;  crowded  with  useless  repetitions,  and 
a  variety  of  unmeaning  quantities.  All  which  might,  indeed,  be  excused, 
if  the  resulting  formula  had  been  at  once  simple  and  correct :  instead  of 
which,  we  find  the  grossest  errors  committed,  not  only  as  to  their  /brm, 
but  as  to  thQiY  accuracy.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  mnecessarily  long  ; 
abounding  with  useless  quantities,  (which  render  their  numerical  solution 
exceedingly  intricate  and  cliliicult) ;  and  oftentimes  at  variance  with  the 
particulars  mentioned  in  the  investigation ;  whichi  together  with  the 
erroneous  manner  in  which  they  are  printed,  renders  them  of  little  or  no 
use  to  the  public.  Most  of  his  problems  are  investigated  in  two  different 
ways,  and  are  solved  by  the  means  of  two  distinct  formulae :  but,  notwitiv- 
standing  the  similarity  of  these  methods  is  studiously  kept  ifoni  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  reader,  and  although  these  double  formulx  are,  in  each 
problem,  totally  different  in  afipearance yet  tlicy  will  be  found  in  all 
cases  to  be  precisely  the  disguised  under  different  symbols  i  A  curious 
and  interesting  branch  of  the  science  has  been  thus  strangely  distorted 
and  enveloped  in  mystery;  a  depraved  taste  io  mathematical  reasoning  has 
been  introduced  ;  and,  ( what  is,  by  far,  of  the  greatest  impoitance)  many 
false  solutions  have  probably  resulted  from  too  great  a  dependence  on  the 
general  formulae*.^  pp.  xvi— xxiv. 

After  giving  this  copious  account  of  the  labours  of  English 
authors,  Mr.  Baily  glances  slightly  at  the  performances  of 
foreigners.  This  part  of  his  history  vve  think  raiher  defective; 
yet  our  author  has  done  enough  to  prove  that  there  is  kill 
ample  room,  or  rather  indeed  an  absolute  necessity  for  a 
new  treatise,  in  which  the  principles  of  this  department  of 
science  shafi  be  methodically  uufoided,  and  their  practical 


‘  *  The  Philosophical  Transactions  not  being  within  the  reach  of  every 
person,  Mr.  Morgan  has  inserted*  his  formuUy  for  the  solution  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  problems  here  alluded  to.  In  tlie  last  edition  of  Dr.  Pricers  Obs.  on 
Rev.  Pay.  note  (P).  But,  the  errors  of  the  are  multiplied  io 

the  copy:  and  Mr.  Morgan,  if  he  studies  his  own  reputation  as  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  h^d'  better  expunge  them  altogethei  in  future,  than  suffer  them 

to  remain  in  their  present  worse  than  useless  state. 

•  •  • 
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utility  evinced  by  an  application  to- a  due  variety  of  cases. 
For  Dr.  Price’s  work,  though  of  much  intrinsic  merit,  is  rather  a 
collectioti  of  insulated  essays  than  a  connected  treatise  ;  Ma- 
scres’s,  though  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  very  limited  in 
its  extent ;  and  the  results  of  Mr,  Morgan’s  imptiries,  even 
supposing  them  to  be  always  accurate  and  itnobjectionablc, 
are  thrown  into  so  many  different  repositories  of  information, 
that  it  would  be  uttreasonable  to  expect  they  should  all  fall 
ittto  the  hattds  of  any  one  reader,  not  a  professed  collector 
of  papers  on  this  particular  topic. 

W  e  received  Mr.  Baily’s  work,  therefore,  with  consiclerahlc 
satisfaction,  and  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  wc  have  read 
much  of  it  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  He  has  considered 
the  subject  with  great  attention  ;  and.onr  mathematical  read- 
ers,  w'c  presume,  will  be  gratified  if  we  permit  such  an  author 
to  speak  for'  hiuiself  at  greater  length,  than  we  are  in  the 
liabit  of  allowing  to  mathematical  w’riters  in  general.  The  com¬ 
parative  novelty  and  importance  *  of  the  subject  seem  indeed 
to  deuiand  this. 

*  The  following,-  says  Mr.  B.  ‘  is  the  outline  of  my  plaxt. 

*  The  first  chapter  contains  a  few  elementary  principles  of  the  Laws  of 
Chance ;  some  remarks  on  Prohabilities  of  Ltfe^  with  an  account  ot 
the  several  Tables  of  Observations  made  at  different  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  an  explanation  of  the  general  method  adopted  to  express  those  proba¬ 
bilities  in  all  cases.  This  preliminary  chapter  will  prevent  much  unnecessary 
repetition  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

^  The  second  chapter  shews  the  method  of  determining  the  Value  of  An* 
nuities  on  any  Single  or  Joint  lives  ;  on  the  Longest  of  any  number  of  lives ; 
&c.  &c.  The  second  corollary  to  the  first  problem  is  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  enabling. U8  to  deduce,-  in  a  very  easy  and  expeditious  manner, 
the  value  of  annuities  on  any  single  or  joint  lives,  from  real  observations. 
For,  it  should  be  'particularly  observed  that,  tables  of  such  values 
being  once  formed,  the  solutions  to  the  subsequent  problems  become  ex¬ 
tremely  easy;  since  the  formulae  are  expressed  in  terms  denoting  the 
value  of  such  annuities. 

^  The  third  chapter  contains  the  four  necessary  problems  for  the  solution 
of  all  cases  of  absolute  Reversionary  Annuities  :  and  at  the  end  of  that 
chapter  I  have  selected  all  the  possible  cases  of  two  and  three  lives,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  more  easily  referred  to.  The  formulae  there  given 
will  be  found  of  considerable  utility  also  in  enabling  us  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  Fines  that  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  Renewal  of  Lenses  held 
on  two  or  three  lives.  •  ^  * 

*  The  fourth  chapter  comprehends  various  cases  of  annuities  depending  on 
Survivorships  between  two  and  three  lives.  These  cases  might  have 
been  considerably  augmented,'  but  without  any  real  benefit :  since  the  most 
frequent  ones  are  there  inserted  ;  and  any  other  (which  may  arise)  is  easily 
colved  by  the  same  method  of  proceeding. 

*  The  filth  chapter  relates  to  such  cases  of  Contingent  Reversionary  An> 
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XHittes  as  could  not,  for  want  of  some  previous  information,  be  inserted  in 
the  two  preceding  chapters :  and  I  ^licvw*  that  the  method  of  solution^ 
which  I  have  there  adopted,  will  come  nearer  to  the  correct  value  than 
any  that  has  hitherto  been  published, 

‘  The  sixth  chapter  treats  of  Assurances :  a  subject  of  great  importance 
and  extensive  utility  at  the  present  day.  A  full  explanation  of  the  doc- 
tiine  is  given  in  the  two  problems  inserted  iq  that  chapter. 

*  d'he  seventh  chapter  contains  the  method  of  determining  the  value  of 
annuities  on  Successive  Jives  ;  the  value  of  Fines  in  Copyhold  estates  held 
on  lives;  the  vaKie  of  Presentations j  Advowsonsy  and  things  of  a  like 
kind.  It  likewise  enables  us  to  determine  the  value  of  the  Fines  that 
ought  to  be  paid  for  Renewing  or  Exchanging  any  lives  held  on  a  lease 
originally  granted  for  three  lives  and  afterwards  for  a  number  of  years  cer* 
tain  :  a  practice  pursued  by  several  corporations  in  this  country, 

*  The  eighth  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  value  of  Con^ 
Undent  Assurances  ;  wherein  I  have  considered  every  possible  case  in 
which  not  more  than  three  lives  are  concerned.  In  this  branch  of  the 
science  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  made  considerable  improvements.  I 
have  divested  the  subject  of  all'  extraneous  matter;  have  not  introduced 
more  cases  than  were  absolutely  necessary ;  have  'exposed  the  singular 
formulae  given  by  Mr.  Morgan  (the  only  person  who  has  preceded  me  in 
these  inquiries);  and  have,  for  the  most  part,  introduced  more  correct  ex¬ 
pressions  for  the  value  of  the  several  cases  there  alluded  to# 

‘  The  three  remaining  chapters  complete  the  analysis  of  the  science,  and 
relate  to  such  subjects  as  could  not  properly  be  introduced  into  either  of 
the  preceding  ones.  Tlie  ninth  is  confined  to  an  explanation  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  hyfiothesis  of  M.  De  Moivre ;  wherein  its  great  ^itility  and  con¬ 
venience,  in  many  obvious  cases,  is  defended  against  the  recent  attacks  of 
Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Morgan.  The  tenth  treats  of  the  metliod  of  de¬ 
termining  the  value  of  life-annuities  payable Quarterly j  See  i 
also  of  the  value  of  life-annuities  Secured  by  Land;  and  of  the  value  of 
Assurances  of  sums  of  money  payable  immediately  on  the  extinction  of  any 
given  lives.  The  eleventh  shows  the  method  of  finding  in  Annual  Pay^ 
ments  the  value  of  any  Assurance  cr  of  any  deferred  Annuity :  problemi 
I  which  will  be  found  of  very  extensive  use  in  practice, 

*  The  twelfth  chapter  contains  a  variety  of  very  useful  Questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject :  to  which  arc  added  the  Rules  for  the  solution  of 
the  same ;  and  a  numerous  collection  of  Examples.  These  are  thrown 
together  into  one  chapter  for  two  obvious  reasons ;  in  the  first  place,  by 
being  separated  from  the  body  of  the  work,  they  do  not  interrupt  the 
analytical  investigations  ;  and  secondly,  they  may  be  used  i^together  with 
the  tables  which  follow)  by  such  persons  as  are  not  acquainted  with 
matliematics.  Consequently,  the  present  work  will  be  accommodated  to 
the  use  of  both  classes  of  readers;  and  (although  some  repetition  is  un¬ 
avoidably  occasioned  thereby)  may  be  thus  rendered  doubly  valuable. 

‘  The  thirteenth  chapter  shows  the  direct  application  of  the  sixth,  thir¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  questions,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  some  of  the 
most  useful  .and  imporunt  concerns  of  life:  namely,  to  the  method  of 
forming  the  best  Schemes  for  providlng  annuities  for  the. benefit  of  Old  Age, 
for  IVidowsk  These  obdcrvatloas  are  brought  to^etlier  under  one 
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heady  in  order  that  they  might  not  interrupt  the  regular  arrangement  of 
the  questions :  and  because  it  gfives  me,  thereby,  an  opportunity  of  en* 
larging  more  fully  on  this  very  interesting  subject. 

‘  The  last  chapter  contains  an  account  of  tne  various  Societies  or  Comfia. 
flies  that  have  been  formed  in  this  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
Annuities,  Assurances  and  Endowments ;  together  with  a  review  of  their 
several  plans  and  constitutions.  By  this  statement  the  world  may  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  judge  of  their  comparative  merits,  and  will  easily  decide  on  their 
respective  claims  to  public  patronage.  This  additional  chapter  cannot  be 
considered  foreign  to  tlic  nature  of  the  present  work.  For,  after  ex¬ 
plaining  the  principles  of  the  science,  and  after  entering  at  large  into  the 
value  of  such  subjects,  it  becomes  me  not  only  to  show  nvhere  a  person 
might  apply  who  is  desirous  of  negociating  for  such  things,  but  likewise 
to  point  out  those  olTices  at  which  he  may  do  it  with  the  greatest  security 
ana  advantage  to  himself.  And  I  am  the  more  induced  to  do  this,  as  I 
have  lately  observed  several  mean  attempts  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  pub- 
lie.  Uninterested  in,  and  unconnected  with,  any  of  these  Societies,  I 
have  been  anxious  only  to  give  a  clear  and  unprejudiced  account,  deduced 
from  their  own  plans  and  proposals,  as  submitted  by  them  to  the  public. 
At  the  end  of  this  chapter  1  have  also  inserted  a  brief  account  of  the 
recent  plan,  adopted  by  Government,  for  converting  the  3  per  cent  stocks 
into  Life-Annuities.  The  propriety  and  advantage  of  a  measure  of  this 
kind,  I  had  suggested  in  my  Doctrine  of  Interest  and  Annuities. 

.  *  Respecting  the  Tables  of  Observations,  and  of  Life-Annuitics  deduced 
therefrom,  which  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  this  work,  I  can  only  observe 
that  they  are  a  collection  of  all  that  have  hitherto  been  published,  in  this 
country,  on  the  subject ;  and  that  they  are  here  carefully  reprinted  from  the 
authorities  mentioned  in  the  note  in  page  41.  The  necessity  of  other  ta¬ 
bles  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention  ;  but  I  fear  it  will  be  long  before 
I  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  the  public  on  this  point.  It  consequently 
becomes  the  more  nece6sai*y  to  have  all  those,  which  do  exist,  brought 
into  one  view,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  consulted. 
The  Tables  of  the  value  of  Assurances  for  Single  and  Joint  Lives,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  observations  made  by  M.  De>  Parcieux  and  in  Savcdetiy  have 
been  calculated  expressly  for  this  work ;  and  will  be  oftentimes  found  ex¬ 
tremely  useful.’  pp.  xxvii — xxxiv. 

Such  is  the  author’s  own  account  of  the  plan  and  substance 
of  his  performance ;  and  we  are  happy  to  add  that. he  has 
performed  liis  task  with  ability.  His  airangemerit  is  logical; 
his  demonstrations  as  perspicuous  as  the  nature  of  the 
subicct  will  allow :  the  new  notation  by  which  he  sim¬ 
plifies  his  theoretical  processes  is  ingenious ;  and  the 
numerous  practical  rules  which  he  has  deduced  from  his 
investigations  are  plain  and  free  from  ambiguity.  He  has 
carefully  guarded  against  a  loose  and  unscientific  use  of 
terms;  and  has  so  contrived  the  subdivisions  of  his  work,  as 
to  keep  himself  tolerably  free  from  needless  repetitions.  The 
tables  which  arc  in  number  59,  and  occupy  100  pages,  arci 
neatly,  and  (as  far  as  we  may  venture  to  speak  from  a  pretty 
cautious  inspection)  accurately  printed.  Ou  the  whek, 
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therefore,  we  feel  authorized  in  recommending  this  treatise 
to  the  public,  as  exhibiting  by  far  the  most  complete  view 
of  the  doctrine  of  life  annuities,  assurances,  reversions,'  &c. 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  language. 

From  a  work  where  so  mtich  is  really  accotnplished,  it  is  natu> 
ral  to  wish  that  every  blemish  may  be  removed.  Before,  tltere- 
forc,  we  proceed  to  select  some  useful  quotations  from  this 
treatise,  we  shall  offer  a  few  critical  ol)s(;rvations,  of  which 
«e  shall  be  glad  to  find  Mr.  Baily  availing  himself  in  a  new 
edition. 

1st.  With  respect  to  the  notation.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  ex¬ 
tremely' well  contrived  ;•  being  at  ouce  fitted  to  prevent  cir¬ 
cumlocution,  anil  ambiguity, — at  least,  after  due  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  observations  on  the  subject  of  this  notation, 
atpp.  xxxiv — xxxix  of  the  preface..  But  to  render  the  advan¬ 
tages  accruing  from  this  notation  complete,  the  author  should 
cither  have  exhibited  all  its  peculiarities  in  one  place,  or  in 
one  place  have  referred  to  the  various  pages  of  the  work,  in 
which  those  peculiarities  are  introduced.  This  is  atiempted 
on  the  pages  just  referred  to  ;  l)ut  the  illustration  is  not  com¬ 
plete,^ — as  the  author  will  soon  find  by  comj)aring  his  preface 
with  his  work..  (Seepages  121,  125,  182,  ike.)  We  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  having  a  concise  view  of  the  nota¬ 
tion,  with  references  to  the  pages  where  its  individual  pecu¬ 
liarities  are  more  fully  explained,  printed  upon  a  single  leaf; 
which  may  be  cutout,  and  moved  bn  in  the  book,  so  as  at 
once  to  serve  as  a  mark  of  the  reader’s  progress,  and  to  as¬ 
sist  his  recollection..  We  have  frequently  recommended  a 
similar  plan  to  -readers  of  French  mathematical  works, 

where  almost  every  author  introduces  some  peculiarity  of  no¬ 
tation,  (often,  it  must  be"  confessed,  for  no  good  ])nrpose) ; 
and  have  uniformly  been  told  that  the  expedient  was  found 
benehcial. 

2ndlv.  Our  author  has  sometimes  deviated  from  the  esta¬ 
blished  rules  of  Mathematicians,  never  to  ajlirni  but  where  they 
demonstrate^  and  never  to  assert  in  one  P’ ace  what  is  to  be  demon- 
strated  qfterwardsi  Thus,  at  p.  117,  he  asserts  the  equality 
of  two  quantities,  ‘  for  reasonsj’  he  says,  ‘  that  will  hereafter 
appear.’  These  ^  reasons’  may  appear  ‘  hereafter and  we 
s|  believe  we  should  not  find  much  ditficulty  in  assigning  tlicml 
siBut  we  are  not  aware  that  they  appea.r  in  Mr.  Baily’s  trea- 
'•Itise  ;  at  least  thei'e  is  no  reference;  nor  have  we  happened  to 
I  detect  tiiem  in  the  course  of  our  perusal.’  Thus  ag.aiii,  at 
>®lp.  133,  Mr.  B.  says,  ‘now,  I  have  found,  from  a  numher  of 
repeated  trials  that  the  value  of’  a  particular  quTfntity  the  sub- 
^ylject  of  investigation,  may  ‘  be  safely  expeessed’  by  one  or 
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other  of  two  formulte  which  are  specified.  Now  we  have 
found  from  a  number  of  repeated  trials,  that  mathematicians 
are  ‘  an  unbelieving  brood,’  who  think  nothing  can  ‘  be 
safely  expressed’  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 
Mathematical  science  is  not  the  science  of  ipse  dixits.  It 
takes  nothing  on  authority.  Mr.  Daily  should  have  selected 
a  fair  sample  of  liis  ‘  repeated /rw/*’  to  enable  his  readers  to 
trace  the  limits  of  error,  before  they  are  called  upon  to  adopt 
his  theorems.  In  consequence  of  our  author  having  failed  to 
establish  conviction  on  this  point,  his  table  of  the  compara. 
live  accuracy  of  his  own  results,  and  Mr.  Morgan’s,  stands 
for  nothing.  It  is  sufficiently  plain,  that  Mr.  Morgan,  by 
taking  it  as  an  equal  chance  in  all  ages  that  B  will  die  after 
C  may  err  cgregiously  ;  but  we  have  no  proof  that  Mr.  Baily 
does  not  err  in  some  degree;  so  that,  as  wie  are  furnished 
wdth  no  measare  of  that  degree,  there  can  be  no  fair  com' 
parison  instituted  of  the  accuracy  of  these  calculators  with 
regard  to  the  problem  under  discussion.  Mr.  Baily’s  note, 
at  p.  109,  is  open  to  similar  objections.  What  are  the  ‘  other 
quantities  which  very  much  diminish  the  error?’  And  how 
may  the  ^  proper  allowances  be  made’  in  the  cases  adverted 
to  ? 

3dly.  We  think  our  author  much  too  brief  in  his  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  chance,  and  the  application  of  these  laws 
to  the  probabilities  of  human  existence.  That  a  thing  so  in¬ 
finitely  variable  as  the  duration  of  human  life  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  mathematical  research  and  computation,  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  in  itself  so  curious,  that  the  developemcnt  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  employed  to  educe  certainty  from  so  much  apparent 
uncertainty,  is  certainly  deserving  of  more  than  usual  care. 
In  this  respect  Baron  Maseres’s  treatise,  is  extremely  perspi¬ 
cuous  and  satisfactory;  and  it  would  have  be«u  gratifying  to 
us,  had  his  circumspection  and  fulness  of  illustration,  as  to 
.this  particular,  been  imitated  by  Mr.  Baily. 

4thly.  Our  author,  we  apprehend,  has  sufficient  opportuni- 
.tics  of  displaying  his  talents  as  an  analyst,  without  expanding 
censure  into  an  infinite  series ;  and  throwing  a  term  upon  al¬ 
most  every  other  page,  as  he  has  done  through  nearly  a  tliird 
of  the  present  work.  When  a  writer  like  Mr.  Morgan,  who 
has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  cultivation  ot 
one  branch  of  analysis,  and  who  is  not  celebrated  for  hU 
knowledge  of  any  otner  department  of  literature  or  science, 
betrays  great  negligence,  inelegance,  and  inaccuracy;  and 
when  at  the  same  time  his  works  are  appealed  to  by  the  public 
as  decisive  authority,  it  is  highly  proper  that  his  principal 
errors  should  be  pointed  out.  Yet  we  sHouid  like  to  see  thhj 
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done,  without  any  indications  of  asperity  or  triumph.  Some 
of  the  iostances  adduced  by  Mr.  Baily  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  awk¬ 
wardness  and  inaccuracy  of  investigation  are  certainly  very 
extraordinary  ;  and  several  of  the  comments  that  accompany 
these  instances  are  both  curious  and  important ;  as  at  pp.  186, 
219,  274,  290.  We  have  not  space  for  many  quotations: 
but  our  readers  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  following. 

*  Is  it  not  singular  that,  after  the  unlimited  censure  which  Mr.  Morgan 
has  cast  upon  the  “  wretched”  hypothesis  of  De  Moivre,  he  sliould  (as 
editor  of  Di-.  Price’s  Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments )  suffer  the 
Fortieth  Table  in  that  work  to  remain  without  a  comment  ?  particularly  as 
he  must  well  know,  because  he  has  taken  much  pains  to  prove,  that  the 
values  in  that  table  art  extremely  erroneous^  and  in  many  cases  are  more 
than  osie  third  of  their  true  value  too  much.  And  is  it  not  more  singular 
fhat,  to  this  very  hour,  it  should  serve  to  determine  tKe  value  of  such  as^ 
surances  at  tiu  Equitable  Society,  the  business  of  which  Mr.  Morgan  has 
so  long  and  so  ably  conducted!  It  is  true,  that,  the  concerns  of  that 
society  being,  for  the  most  part,  established  upon  such  fair  and  truly 
equitable  principles,  it  little  signifies  how  much  is  paid  for  an  assurance 
provided  every  one  pays  in  firofiortion  :  but  it  must  be  evident  that,  in  the 
present  case,  the  rest  of  the  society  are  benefited  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  assure  on  the  contingency  mentioned  in  this  problem.  '  And  it  is 
amusing  to  observe  Itow  blindly  the  other  established  olTices,  as  well  as  the 
new  ephemeral  Companies,^  have  followed  this  error  of  their  great  pro¬ 
totype.’  Note,  pp.  187—188. 

5thly.  There  is  one  class  of  problems  which  Mr.  Baily 
has  inadequately,  ahd,  indeed,  incorrectly  solved :  we  mean 
that  class,  in  which  it  is  required  to  detcniiine  the  present  va¬ 
lue  of  a  given  sum  payable  at  the  time  when  any  nuiuber  of 
lives  become  extinct.  Mr.  Baily,  like  most  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  finds  the  present  value  of  the  sum  payable  at  iht  end 
of  the  year,  instead  of  at  the  time  when  the  lives  become  ex¬ 
tinct.  This,  it  is  true,  simplifies  the  inquir}','  but  it  leaves 
the  real  problem  unsolved.  The  investigator  thus  takes  that 
to  be  an  annual  chance  which  is  really  momentary,  and  allows 
.as  much  discount  of  money  on  the  value  of  the  chance  in  the 
first  moment  of  the  year  as  in  the  last.  It  cannot  require 
much  of  Mr,  Baily’s  acuteness  to  know  that  this  must  be  in¬ 
correct  :  and  indeed  it  has  long  ago  been  shewn,  that  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  assurance  on  a  single  life,  the  error  is  more  than 
^  sixty -seventh  part  of  the  result.*  In  more  lives  the  error 
beco'ues  increased  or  decreased,  according  to  circumstances 
which  need  not  here  be  traced.  Mr,  Baily  in  some  cases 
seems  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  own  solution ;  but  he 


•  See  Eel.  Rev.  VoU  V.  p.  955,  aud  Leybourn’s  Math.  Rep.  N.  S. 
No.  VII.  there  referred  to. 
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rather  evades  the  difficulty,  than  fairly  meets  it  in.  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  ini^enuity.  Thus,  at  p.  429,  where  he  inquires 

*  what  is  the  present  value  of  a  legacy  of  o£’100  to  be  received 
on  the  extinction  of  any  ont  of  three’  given  lives,  he  says, 

*  I  consider  a  legacy  as  not  due  till  the  end  of  the  year  in 
which  the  testator  dies :  for  it  is  seldom  paid  immediulehj.' 
And  hence  he  solves  a  very  different  question  to  the  one  he 
has  proposed.  It  does  not  follow  that  any  one  of  the  three 
lives  mentioned  in  the  example,  must  of  consequence  be  the 
life  of  the  testator;  and  even  if  the  individual  life  which  ac. 
tually  becomes  first  extinct  should  be  that  of  the  testator, 
the  value  of  the  legacy  found  by  Mr.  Daily’s  rule  is  not  the 
correct  value,  because  it  .is  not  the  value  of  the  sum  payable 
at  the  death  of  the  persotr,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which 
he  dies.  Had  Mr.,  Daily  found  the  value  of  the  sum  p.aya. 
hie  a  year  after  the  extinction  of  the  life,  he  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  result  corresponding  moi'e  accurately  with  the  usual 
custom  on  these  occasions ;  yet  e'  cn  this  would  not  have 
been  the  answer  to  the  (juestion  be  proposed'  to  resolve. 

(To  he  concluded  hi  the  next  Number, ) 


Art.  Ill  .  Ltciurcs  on  Painting.'  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts.  By  the  late  John  Opre,  Esq.  Professor  in  Painting' to  the 
Royal  Academy.  To  which  are  prefixed,  A  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Opie, 
and  other  Accounts  of  Mr.  Opic’s  Talents  r.nd  Character.  4to.  pp.  90, 
186.  Price  11.  Is.  Longman  and  Co.  1809. 


T^HE  volume  before  us  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Works  of  Darry,  reviewed  in  our  last  number.  How¬ 
ever  highly  we  might  rate  tlie  professional  merits  of  that 
unfortunate  artist,  we  could  not’ but  feel  disgusted  with  the 
extravagance  of  bis  self  complacency,  and  the  presuming 
ignorance  of  his  editor.  Dut  in  the  present  instance  we  have 
had  to  listen  to  the  modest  and  feeling  tribute  paid  by  sur¬ 
viving  worth  to  departed  talent,  and  to  contemplate  the  lite¬ 
rary  relics  of  a  man,  whose  unobstrusive  merit  raised  him  gra¬ 
dually  from  obscurity’  to  fame;  who  betrayed  no.  symptoms 
of  envy’  at  a,  rival’s  praises,  who  passed  through  life'  without 
an  enemy,  though  not  without  misfortune,  and  who  died 
honoured  and  lamented. 

Mrs.  Opie’s  inenioir  of  her  husband,  although  extremely 
interesting,  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  less  a  memoir  than 
an  eloge,  although  not  so  much  exaggerated  as  effusions  of 
this  desyription  usuidly  are,  and  giving  upon  the  whole, 
perhaps,  ajuster  notion,  of  the  man,. of  his  excellences  and  liis 
defects,  than  we  could  have  expected  from  conjugal  particility. 
It  is  the  production  of  a  dclicutc,  feeling,  aud  modest  mind; 
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and  is  alike  creditable  to  the  soundness  of  the  writer’s  judge¬ 
ment  and  the  correctness  of  her  taste.  A  slight  sketch  of 
Opie’s  professional  life,  by  Mr,  P.  Hoare,  is  subjoined,  from 
which  we  select  the  followii^g  particulars. 

<  John  Opie  was  bom  in  May,  1761,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  town  of  Truro.  His  father  and  grandfather 
wei*e  respectable  master  caipenters  in  that  neighbourhood  —He  was  early 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  his  understanding,  and  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  acquired  all  the  learning  that  a  village  school  could  afford 
him.  V/hen  ten  years  old,  he  was  not  only  able  to  solve  many  difficult 
problems  of  Euclid,  but  was  thought  capable  of  instructing  others :  and 
such  was  his  increasing  confidence  in  his  own  superior  powers,  that  he 
had  scarcely  reached  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  set  up  an  evening  school 
in  St.  Agnes,  and  taught  arithmetic  and  writing. 

‘  About  the  tenth  year  of  his  age  seeing  one  of  his  companions,  whose 
name  was  Mark  Oate^s,  engaged  in  drawing  a  butterfly,  he  looked  eagerly, 
in  silence,  at  the  p*  rformance  :  on  being  asked  what  he  was  thinking  of, 
he  replied,  he  was  thinking  that  he  could  draw  a  butterfly,  if  he  was 
to  try,  as  well  as  Mark  Oates He  accordingly  made  the  experiment, 
and  triumphed. it  happened  soon  afterwards,  that  his  father  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  repairs  of  a  gentleman’s  house  in  Truro,  young  Opie  at¬ 
tended  him  :  in  the  parlour  hung  a  picture  of  a  farm-yard^  probably  of 
humble  execution,  but  of  sufficient  merit  to  attract  his  notice,  and  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  stealing  from  his  father’s  side  to  contemplate 
the  beauties  of  this  performance,  which  in  his  eye,  were  of  the  highest 
class.  His  father,  catching  him  in  one  of  these  secret  visits,  corrected 
him  ;  but  this  had  little  effect ;  he  was  soon  again  at  the  door  of  the  par¬ 
lour,  where  being  seen  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  he  was,  by  her 
interference,  permitted  to  view  the  picture  without  interruption.  On  his 
return  home  in  the  evening,  his: first  care  was  to  procure  canvass  and  co¬ 
lours,  and  he  immediately  began  to  paint  a  resemblance  of  the  farm-yard*. 
The  next  day  he  returned  to  the  house,  and  again  in  the  evening  resumed 
his  task  at  home.  In  this  manner,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  by  the 
I  force  of  memory  only,  he  transmitted  to  his  own  canvas  a  very  tolerable 
copy  of  the  picture. 

‘  He  now  commenced  professed  portrait  painter,  and  went  to  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns,  with  letters  of  introduction  to  all  the  principal 
families  resident  in  them.  One  of  these  expeditions  was  to  Padstow, 
whither  he  set  forward,  dressed,  as  usual,  in  a  boy’s  plain  short  jacket, 
and  carrying  with  him  all  proper  apparatus  for  portrait-painting.  Here, 
amongst  others,  he  painted  the  whole  household  of  the  ancient  and  respect¬ 
able  family  of  Prideaux,  even  to  the  dogs  and  cats  of  the  family.  He 
remained  so  long  absent  from  home,  that  some  uneasiness  began  to  arise 
on  his  account,  but  it  was  dissipated  by  his  returning  dressed  in  a  hand¬ 
some  coat,  with  very  long  skirts,  laced  ruffles,  and  silk  stockings.  On 
seeing  his  mother,  he  ran  to  her,  and  taking  out  of  his  pocket  twenty 
guineas,  which  he  had  earned  by  his  pencil,  he  desired  her  to  keep  them ; 
adding,  that,  in  future,  he  should  maintain  himself.’ 

Od  the  subject  of  Opie’s  settlcmeDt  in  London,  little  more 
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is  said  than  that  it  was  ‘  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Wolcot !’ 
We  have  heard  stranf^e  stories  of  those  ^  auspices/  which  it 
is  perhaps  better  not  to  retail.  By  the  patronage  of  Peter 
Pindar,  such  a  man  as  Opie  was  very  far  from  being  exalted; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  if  the  profit  also,  as  well  as 
the  honour,  did  not  lie  on  the  side  of  the  patron. 

*  Mr.  OpIe  expired  on  Thursday,  April  9, 1807.  He  had  been  attended 
by  Dr.  Ash,  Dr.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Carlisle,  with  the  addition,  during 
tlie  latter  stage  of  his  illness,  of  Dr.  Pitcairn,  and  Dr.  BailHe.  The 
symptoms  of  his  disorder  were  extraordinary.  On  dissection,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  spinal  marrpw,  and  its  investing  membrane,  were  found 
slightly  inflamed,  and  the  brain  surcharged  with  blood ;  with  other  ac¬ 
cordant  appearances,  constituting  a  case  of  most  rare  occurrence  in  the 
records  oi  medicine.  On  Monday,  the  20th  inst.  his  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  in  St.  PauPs  Cathedral,  near  to  those  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.^ 

The  private  character  of  Opie  appears  to  have  been  ex¬ 
cellent.  His  manners,  indeed,  were  negligent  and  careless; 
but  under  this  coarse  exterior  he  concealed  the  most  benevo¬ 
lent  affections,  and  the  kindest  heart.  When  roused  by  any 
adequate  excitement  his  conversational  powers  were  forcible 
and  varied,  and  have  received  the  applause  of  several  distin¬ 
guished  contemporaries.  '  .  > 

•  Mr.  Tooke,  while  Mr.  Opie  was  painting  him,  had  not  only  the 
opportunity,  but  the  power  of  “  sounding  him  from  his  lowest  note  to 
.the  top  of  his  compass”— and  he  said  a  short  time  afterwards,  to  one  of 
his  most  *  distinguished  friends,  Mr.  Opie  crowds  more  wisdom  into  a 
•few  words  than  almost  any  man  1  ever  knew  ;  he  speaks,  as  it  were,  iu 
axioms^  and  what  he  obseives,  is  wortliy  to  be  remembered.” — Where  is 
,Mr.  Opie,”  said  Mrs.  Siddons,  one  evening  at  a.party  in  B — k  Street. 

He  is  gone,”  was  the  answer.  I  am  sorry  for  it,”  she  replied,  for 
I  meant  to  have  sought  him,  as  when  1  am  with  him  !  am  always  sure  to 
hear  him  say  something  which  I  cannot  forget,  or  at  least  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten.”  ^  , 

Mr.  Opie’s  merits  as  an  author  are  not  quite  so  conspicuous ; 
but  the  imputation  of  his  having  been  asristed  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  lectures,  Mrs.  O,,  with  a  very  amiable  anxiety 
for  his  reputation,  has  explicitly  denied. 

The  professional  character  ot  Opie  stands  deservedly  high. 
Perhaps  no  artist  ever  excited  more  universal  adtniration  ;  for 
the  style  of  painting  which  he  had  adopted,  was  level  to  the 
apprehension  of  all.  His  pictures  were  admired  by  the  con¬ 
noisseur  for  their  nature  and  truth  ;  and  by  their  interesting 
choice,  their  strength  of  character,  and  their  powerful  effect 
they  united  the  favourable  suffrages  of  the  multitude. 
line  was  intrepid,  though  incorrect;  his  expression  true  and 
strong,  though  destitute  of  dignity;  \ih  chiai'o  scuro  broad 
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aiul  impressive,,  thou'rh  unscientific;  his  .  colouring  the' bold 
and  accurate  copy  of  the  object  before  him.  His  female 
portraits  are  deficient  in  case  and  elegance,  and  'his  lighter 
ilraperics  injured  by  the  coarseness  of  hisi  liandiing.  But  the 
defects  of  this  eminent  painter  were  well  coinpen^tcd  by  his 
excellences.  Truth  .was  his  object^  and  he  pursued  it  with  a 
‘firm,  untired,  undeviating  step.’  Of  the  productions  of  his 
pencil,  tameness  and  insipidity  were  never  the. characteristics; 
nor  did  he  ever  debase  the-  manly  character  of  his  style,  by 
stooping  to  alFectation.  -  .  •  . 

As  to  thc  lectures,.  we  fear  they  are  not  much  calculated  to 
cnhajice  his  fame.  They  say  little  that  has  not  been  said  be¬ 
fore,  and  said  better.'  Indeed  it  does  not  seein  to  u’s,  that  Opie 
had  the  necessary  .qualifications  for  the  office  .of  lecturer  to 
the  iloyal  Academy.  Destitute  of  the  nice  perception  and 
liuninous  elegance  of  Sir  Joshua,  the  originality  of  Barry,  or 
Fuseli’s  learning,  felicity  of-illustration,.  and  glowing  energy 
of  description,  he  appears,  after  these  illustrious  men,  under 
peculiar  disadvantages,  and  with  decided  inferiorit}'.  Opie 
had  never  travelled.  He  had  not  imbibed  the  enthusiasm  of 
art  at  the  source  of  inspiration  ;  he  had  either  not  endear’our- 
cd,  or  was  unable  to  attain,  the  higher-  principles  of  his' 
profession;  and  hence  we  find,  in- his  lectures,  little  of  that 

ITiastery  of  the  subject,  that  versatility,  and;  distinctness  of 
lescription,  that  dignity  and  impressiveness  of  instruction,- 
)f  which  he  had  a  living  example  hi  his  immediate,  predeces- 
or.  There  are,  however,  a  .few  passages,  which  seem  to 
irovc.  that  if  the  subject  had  not  been  previously-occupierl, 
ind  nearly  exhausted  by  men  of  rare  ability,  Opie  might 
lave  been  an  able  and  effective  lecturer.  In  the  following. 
Jxtract  there  is.  considerable  power  of  languageiand  descrip- 
ioii.  ‘  ■  '  •  .  . 

‘  In  the  famous  picture  of  the  crucifixion,  by  Tintoretto,  ominous,  ter, 
njic,  and  ensanguined  hue  of  the  •whole,  th.e  disastrous  twilight,  tliat 
indicates  some  more  than  mortal  sufferiiig,  electrifies  the  spectator  at  the 
lirst  glance,  and  is  such  an  instance  of  the  powerful  application  of  co- 
louiing  to,  expres.sion>  as  has  probably  never  been  exceeled,  excejjt’ by 
Kembrandt,  in  the  bioodless'  heart-appalling- hue,  spread,  over  his  J3eU 
iluzzar’s  vision  of  the  hand-writing- on  the  wall.’ 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  sarcastic  condemna-’ 
lion  of 'the  French  school;  in  w’hich*,  be  pbsepves, 

‘  The;  mischievous  effects  of  an  inordinate  rage  for  copying  the  antique, 
sre  too  notorious  fbr  the'bJindest  prejudice  to' overrobk  'br  tolerate.  It 
*tems,  indeed,  to-be  the  fate  of.  this  school  to  be 'ever  in  extremes, 
formerly  they  were  tawdry  coxcombs now  they  affect  to  be  the  plainest 
f)u3kersib  art :  formerly,  they  absurdly  cndeavoiiredto  iavett  sculpture  in 
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all  the  rich  ornaments  of  painting ;  now  they  arc  for  shearing  painting , 
of  her  own  appropriate  beams,  and  reducing  her  to  the  hard  and  dry 
monotoijy  of  sculpture  formerly  their  figures  were  obscured  by  uplendid 
colours,  buried  under,  hu^e  masses  of  gorgeous  drapery  flying  in  all  di. 
rections,  and  lo^t  amid  columns,  arcades,  and  all  kinds  of  pompous 
and  misplaced  magnificence  ;  now  they  glue  their  draperies  to  the  figure,  ‘ 
paste  the  hair  to  the  head  in  all  the  lumpish  opacity  of  coloured  plaster: 
nail  their  figures  to  a  hard,  unbroken  ground,  and  avoiding  every  thing 
like  effect  and  picturesque  composition,  often  place  them  in  a  tedious  row 

^  1  *  ti*i  *  t  1*^ 


Medusa’s  head,  and  turn  every  thing  into  stone ;  and  so  far  it  must  be 
confessed  to  their  credit,  that  however  they  may  have  failed  to  equal  the 
beauties  of  the  antique,  they  have  certainly  copied,  nay  even  improved  on, 
its  defects,  with  uncommon  success.’ 


Art. .  IV,  Lectures  on  the  Profihecies  of  Isaiah,  hy  Robert  Macculloch, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Dairsic.  4  vols.  8vo.  pp.  2695.  price  ll.  8s. 
Turnbull,  Ogle,  Edinburgh  ;  Johnson. 

'T'HIS,  in  truth, '  is  a  most  operose  performance;  and,  in 
point  of  magnitude  at  least,  bears  a  much  greater  reseni- 
blance  to  the  colossal  structures  of  the  Baxters  and  the  Ilerirjs, 
than  toihediaiinuiive  cottage-building  of  modern  theologues. 
Nor  has  Mr.  Macculloch  performed  his  undertaking  with 
ordinary  haste;  an  interval  of  nearly  fourteen  years  having 
elapsed  .between  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  last  vo¬ 
lumes  of  his  •  lectures^  His  design  in  the  publication  is 
thus  modestly  expressed  hi  the  preliminary  discourse  to  the 
first  volume,  published  in  1791. 

*  These  Lectures  were  delivered  to  a  small  congregation  in  the 
country,  with  the  design  of  promoting  their  acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  oracles,  of  impressing  tlieir  minds  with  the  great  truths  they 
contain,  and  of  directing  them  to  the  -proper  improvement  they  ought 
to  mtilut  of  their  knomedge.  1  now  present  them  to  the  inspection  of 
tbc  Public,  with  no  self-interest  in  view,  vvitli  no  spleen  to  gratify, 
with  DO  sinister  purposes  to  serve,  but  with  a  sincere  love  of  tiuth, 
$iid  an  afiectionate  desire  of  advancing  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and 
^  salvation  of  men.’  p*  xvi. 

The  custom  of  expounding 'some  book  of  scripture  ever)' 
Sanday  morning,  which  prevails  in  Scotland  under  the 
name  of  lecturing,  appears,  upon  the  whole,  a  practice 
well  calculate  to  communicate  instruction,  andi  cherish 
piety.  But  it  is  only  a  Musaus  amon'g  expositors— Aumeru 
fssians  alt^s— who  cm  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  prophecieii 


on  four  %*ery  siaeable  volumes,  roust  be  content,  after  all, 
to  take  a  station  among  .  the  plui  iota  turba.  His  perseve* 
ranee,  however  is  unwearied,  and  bis  diligecce  exemplarj' 
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Availing  himself  of  the  previous  labours  of  critics  and  com¬ 
mentators,  he  has  conveyed  his  erudition  in  the  plainest 
language  and  the  most  inartificial  method.  Usefulness  in  the 
pulpit  has  evidently  been  his  constant  aim;  and  accord- 
ingiy  his  lectures  abound  in  practical  and  devotional  remarks. 
Our  duty  to  the  public,  however,  compels  us  to  observe, 
that  from  a  cause,  so  creditable  to  the  preacher  and  so^ 
profitable  to  his  hearers,  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
inferiority  of  this  work  as  it  issues  from  the  press.  The- 
critical  investigation  of  Isaiah’s  language,  which  forms  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  of  his  prophecies,  however  unsuit* 
able  to  a  promiscuous  auditory,  would,  nevertheless,  if  well 
performed,  have  afforded  much  instruction  to  the  reader, 
and  have  intitled  Mr.  M.’s  work  to  more  unequivocal  appro¬ 
bation  than  we  are  at  present  authorized  to  bestow  upon  it. 
W’e  readily  acknowledge  that"  to  be  able  to  make  serious 
and  sensible  remarks  on  a  verse,  or  chapter,  is  no  infe¬ 
rior  qualification  of  an  expositor;  but  a  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  Hebrew  is  essential  to  a  writer  on  Isaiah.  Mr.  M, 
it  is  true,  has  consulted  Bishop  Lowth  ;•  but  he  has  done 
this  rather  with  the  docility  of  a  learner,  than  the  discern¬ 
ment  of  a  critic.  He  has  also  shewn  his  wisdom  in  the 
use  he  has  made  of  Vitringa,  the  most  celebrated  and  la¬ 
borious  of  all  the  commentators  on  Isaiah.  The  analysis 
which  that  learned  foreigner  has  given  of  the.  whole  book, 
his  interpretation  of  the  several  predictions,  and,  in  many  - 
instances,  a  translation  of  his  sentences,  are  judiciously 
given  by  our  author,  though  not  without  due  acknowledge¬ 
ment.  The  translations,  however,  might  have  been  more 
numerous  without  disadvantage. 

.  As  a  specimen  of  the  author’s  manner  we  present  our  read¬ 
ers  with  the  following  extract.  It  is  taken  from  the  fourth 
Volume; 

‘  Isaiah  LlII.  12.  “Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the 
great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong  :  because  he  hath 
poured  out  his  soul  unto  death  :  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  trans¬ 
gressors,  and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors." 

‘  These  words  contain  a  beautiful  description  of  the  glorious  reward  to 
he  conferred  on. the  Messiah,  on  account  of  the  profound  abasement' 
to  which  he  submitted,  and  the  perfect  sacrifice  he  presented  to  God 
in  bthalf  of  transgressors.  —  Therefore  •will  I  (saith  Jehovah)  tHvide 
him  a  portion,  &c.  In  these  expressions,  •  there  seems  to  be  an  allu¬ 
sion  to.  the  signal  advantages  which  result  to  a  mighty  con<|ueror  from 
the  victory  he  hath  obtained  over  his  enemies,  in  consequence  whereof 
I'C  lays  hold  on  their  spoils,  as  a  recompence  for  the  toils  and  dangers 
h*  hath  experienced,  and  divides  it  with  those  who  have  shared  wid) 
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him  in  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  war.  The  Messiah,  the  captain  of  i 
salvation,  having  completely  vanquished  all  Ids  and  our  powerful  adver¬ 
saries,  shall  enjoy  many  rich  trophies  of  his  glorious  success  —  most 
extensive  advantages  shall  arise  to  him  and  his  followers  from  his  illus- 
trious  triumphs.  Or,  as  the  Hebrew  words  intimate.  The  Lord  God 
shall  divide  him  many  for  his  portion.  He  will  give  him  the  heathen 
for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth  for  his  posses, 
•ion.  He  will  set  his  hand  in  the  sea,  and  his  right  hand  in  the 
rivers;  his  empire  shall  be  universal  over  all  the  earth.  By  the  rod  of 
his  strengili  he  shall  rule  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  ;  and  as  for  his 
people,  made  willing,  in  a  day  of  his  power,  they  shall  exceed,  in 
number,  as  well  as  beauty  and  biillianey,  the  sparkles  of. dew  which 
the  morning  disclosctli  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

*  He  shall  divide  the,  spoil  nvilh  the  strong.  Learned  men  have  differ¬ 
ed  widely  in  their  sentiments  respecting  the  strong  that  arc  here  men¬ 
tioned,  which  I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  in  reciting.  This  elegant 
c.vpression  plainly  imports,  that  Jesus  Christ  shall  not  appropriate  to 
himself  all  the  bendit  flowing  from  his  humiliation  and  obedience 
unto  death,  but  admit  his  faithful  servants  to  paiticipatc  with  him  ; 
so  that  as  he  overcame  and  is  set  down  witlf  the  Father  on  his  throne, 

8p  to  them  that  overcome  will  he  grant  to  sit  with  him  on  his  throne*. 

It  njay  also  signify,  that  he  shall  distribute,  with  exultation  and  joy, 
among  his  followers,  the  blessed  fruits  accruing  from  his  sufferings  and 
sacrifice,  and  victory'  over  tlieir  enemies.  The  strong  may  denote 
tlie  peculiar  people  belonging  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  are  celebrated  among 
the  nations  tor  strength,  valour,  and  fortitude  ;  those  who,  though 
weak  in  themselves,  are  strong  in  the  Lord  and  the  power  of  his  might, 
and  who,  in.  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God,  vanquish  all  the  opposi¬ 
tion  raised  against  them.  It  may  farther  denote,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  shall  rescue  many  powerful  nations  from  under  the  empire  of  Satan, 
that,  by  his  word,  accompanied  with  his  Spirit  of  might,  he  shall  cast 
out  the  strong  man  .that  occupied  their  hearts,  destroy  his  strong  holds, 
deprive  him  of  his  armour,  and  spoil  his  goods  ;  and  thus  acquire  new 
uiumphs  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  large  accessions  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  subjects. —  Such,  my  brethren,  are  the  happy  effects  of  the 
redemption  and  conquest  obtained  by  Messiah  the  Prince,  which  shall 
extend  throughout  all  ages,  and.be  for  ever  celebrated  by  all  the  ran- 
•  fiomed  of  the  Lord,  in  the  kingdom  of  their*  Father.'*  May  1  indulge 
the  pleasing  hoj>e,  that  some  who  now  hear  me,  shall  sliarc  in  the  pre¬ 
cious  spoils  which  our  gracious  1  drd  shall  distribute  to  his  good  sol¬ 
diers/  and  that,  in  this  prospect,  they  will  readily ‘endure  hardness,  and  be 
faithful  unto  dentil. 

^  B^autse  he  hilt h  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death.  .  Four  reasons  are 
here  assigned  for  trtc  Messiiih’s  triumph,  the  first’ of  which  !  have 
now  read.  *1  he ;  metaphor  is  Uvkcn  from  the  blood  of  the  animals  that 
%vere  ©ffered  in  sacrifice  '  to  God,  under  the  Mosaic  oecononiy,  which, 
by  Divine  appointment,  was  poured  out  upon  the  altarf.*  I'lie  expression 
applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  intimates  the  “readiness  and  alacrity  with  which 
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Ii?  hid  down  hJs  life,  and  5hcd  his  blood,  to  be  an  atonement  for  sin, 
the  intenseness  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  agonies  of  death  to  which 
he  submitted  when  he  gave  himself  for  us.— ^/i^*  he  *ivas  numbered  *wtth 
the  transgressors.  He  was  apfiirehendctf  as  a  thief,  by  the  multitudes 
who  went  out  with  swords  and  staves  to  take  him.  He  was  condem¬ 
ned  by  the  Jewish  sanhedrim  for  blasphemy,  and  by  the  Roman  gover¬ 
nor  for  sedition,  and  crucified. between  .two  thicves.-»-7-y///^/ //f.  hare  the 
sin  of  mant/,  for  wliom  he  became  a  sacrifice  and  an  offering,  a  propi¬ 
tiation  and  a  curse,  /.  he  was*  accounted  and  treated  as  one  accursed, 
that  he  might  take  away  our  sins,  and  ;that  we  might' be  blessed  in 
him.  • 

‘  All  the  sins  of  those  who  are  saved  in  every  age  met  together  on  him 
and  even  those  who  had  few'est,  had  no  small  burden  to  cast  upon  him.— 
And  made  intercession  for  transgressors,  that  he  might  justly  have  consigned 
to  everlasting  destruction.  He  pleads  successfully  with  his  eternal  Fathef* 
in  behalf  ot  those  who  have  violated  his  sacred  authority,  and  who  are 
convinced  of  the  law  as  transgressors.  The  Evangelist  Luke  hath  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  a  valuable  specimen  of  what  is  here  affirmed*.  Whilst 
he  was  insulted  and  tortured  on  the  cross  by  his  enemies,  he  uttered 
this  compassionate  request  :  ^‘Father,  forgive  them,  for  tlicy  know  not 
what  they  do.^^  The  efficacy  of  this  prayer  was  e^^perienced  by  thou¬ 
sands,  who,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  converted  by  the  ministry  of 
the  apostle  Peter.  This  intercession  of  Jesus'  Christ,  exemplified  at 
considerable  length  in  the  17th' Chapter  of  John,  is  conducted  by  him 
for  the  most  benevolent  purposes,  that  transgressors  may  obtain  the  re¬ 
mission  of  sins,  that  they  may  be  kept  from  evil,  that  their,  prayers 
may  be  answered,'  their  services  accepted,  and  that  the  Comforter  may 
be  sent  to  abide  with  them  continually. — Blessed  be  the  Lord^  God  of 
Israel,  who  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people,  and  who  hath  per¬ 
formed  the  mercy  promised  unto  the  fiithers.  Let  the  praises  of  the 
Lord  our  God  fill  heaven  and  earth :  let  tliem  occupy  the  hearts,  the 
mouths,  and  the  lives  of  all  in  the  churches  of  Jesiis  Christ,  who  gave 
himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  to  purify  us  unto 
hirnsclf  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.'  Vol.  IV.  pp. 
12L  127. 

r 

We  do  not  mean  to  assume  the  merit  of  having  waded 
through  nearly  three  thousand  closely  printed  pages  of  a 
work,  which  admits  of  no  continued  clia‘in  of  argument ;  hnt 
from  the  various  passages  which  vve  have  examined,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  ])riuciples  and  spirit  of  the  lecturer  are 
ill  unison  with  those  of  the  prophet;  and  upon  the  whole 
we  have  receivejJ  a  favourable  impression  of  Mr.  M.?s pastoral 
chanicter.  He  seldom  offends  against  good  sense,  or  good 
theology  -;  and  although  we  have  not  discovered  any  peculiar 
telicify  of  elucidation,  (a  requisite,  we  tfiiuk,  which  every 
printed  comnientary  on  the  scriptures  should  possess  in  a 
greater  of  less  degree)  yet  he  is  in  general  sufficrently  cafe- 

Chap,  xxiii.*  3L 
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fttl  not  to  suffer  the  comment  to  wander  from  the  text.  With 
respect  to  the  style  of  this  production,  the  author  we  ima¬ 
gine  does  not  aim  at  elegance,  but  it  is  not  usually  deficient 
in  perspicuity.  Altimugh  never  ‘  difticulted’  by  his  Scot. 
ticism«,  we  have  not  always  forborne  to  smile:  The  errors  of 
the  following  sentence  we  attribute  to  the  press, —  ‘  These  are 
the  Jonahs  that  raiseth  the  storm  ;  these  are  the  Achans  that 
iroublvlh  society.'  (Vol.  I.  p.  528.) 

Art.  V.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Victor  Alfieri.  Written 
by  himself.  3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  614.  Price  18s.  Colburn,  1810. 

took  up  these  volumes  with  some  curiosity.  Alfieri, 
though  not  very  extensively  celebrated  in  this  country, 
is  sufficiently  known  as  a  man  of  eccentric  manners,  and  as 
a  voluminous  and  original  writer*.  It  was  natural  to  expect, 
therefore,  that  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings  from  his 
own  pen  could  not  fail  to  interest,  and  might  very  possibly 
instruct.  The  opinion  which  condemns  literary  biography  as 
monotonous  and  tiresome,  has  ever  appeared  in  our  judge¬ 
ment  extremely  superficial.  It  applies  to  the  art  what  is  true 
only  of  a  few  bad  specimens.  A  scholar’s  life,  indeed,  is  not 
often  chequered  by  any  very  striking  or  important  events; 
but  why  should  biography  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  ro¬ 
mance?  We  have  circumstances  that  interest  because  we 
can  realize  them,  and  images  that  please  because  they  are 
kindred  and  familiar.  To  observe  the  dcvelopeinent  of  mind 
and  the  determination  of  character,  is  surely  never  unprofit¬ 
able  ;  and  to  a  person  of  cultivated  taste  few  employments 
can  be  more  instructive,  than  to  witness  the  reward  of  labour 
in  the  attainment  of  excellence,  to  mark  the  most  effectual 
incitements  to  intellectual  toil,  and  to  watch  the  hazards  and 
vicissitudes  of  literary  adventure.  That 'there  should  be  some 
by  whom  this  pleasure  is  too  refined  to  be  sensibly  felt  atul 
easily  comprehended, — whose  attention  can  only  be  kept 
awake  by  novelty  and  variety, — by  a  succession  of  unexpect¬ 
ed  scenes  and  surprising  situations — is  not  more  singular  than 
that  there  should  be  others  whose  notion  of  wit  never  extend¬ 
ed  beyond  jx  practical  jest  or  a  manual  sarcasm. — With  as 
Jittle  propriety,  perhaps,  has  it  been  disputed,  whether  a 
man  is  jwoperly  qualified  to  become  his  own  biographer. 
Undoubtedly  such  an  undertaking  presents  numerous  and 
powerful  motives  to  sophistication.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
person  to  be  thoroughly  impartial  in  his  own  cause.  There 
jure  a  thousand  imperceptible  inducements  to  overcharge  what 


^  See  in  particular  Walker’s  Historical  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy^ 
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just  and  virtuous,  to  extenuate  what  is  confessedly  wrong, 
nd  to  give  a  glow  of  plausibility  to  what  is  doubtful.  A 
lan  is  as  liable  to  impose  upon  himself  as  upon  others,  and 
lay  very  possibly  commit  a  fallacy  of  representation  without 
eiug  justly  chargeable  with  voluntary  deceit  or  conscious 
ypocrisy.  No  one,  we  may  suppose,  would  seriously  en- 
eavour  to  perpetuate  his  own  infamy,  or  designedly  contribute 
0  the  degradation  of  his  character ;  and  perhaps  no  one  ever 
at  down.to  write  even  a  confession  of  his  errors,  without  a 
ccret  conviction  that  their  blameworthiness  would  be  half 
xpiated  and  forgotten  in  the  sincerity  of  the  avowal.  Ne- 
erthelesSjit  is  not  to  be  hastily  concluded,  that  the  portraiture 
I'bich  a  man  draws  of  his  own  mind  must  of  necessity  be 
lore  imperfect,  or  the  image  he  conveys  of  his  character  more 
rroneous,  than  where  the  representation  is  sketched  by  ano- 
her.  The  motives  that  actuate  the  writer  of  another’s  life  are 
cldom  entirely  disinterested.  The  bias  of  friendship,  for 
nstance,  is  seldom  less  powerful  than  the  influence  of  self- 
Dve ;  sometimes  more  so,  as  the  client  would  not  unfreqneut- 
j'  concede  what  the  advocate  will  persist  in  defending.  Hos- 
ility  is  still  worse:  and  if  we  wait  till  partiality  and  pr-judice 
re  extinct,  we  lose  with  them,  unfortunately,  much  for 
diich  biography  is  valuable  and  instructive.  Certainty  we 
luist  exchange  for  hypothetical  conjecture;  minute  deliuea- 
ion  for  general  resemblance;  the  full  atul  finished  picture, 
rhere  every  muscle  is  animated,  and  every  line  is  pregnant 
vith  meaning,  for  the  dead-coloured  and  inflexible  profile, 
iesides,  in  auto-biograpliy  we  are  more  upon  our  guard 
igainst  imposition,  and  more  able  to  detect  it.  It  is  a  sort  of 
)ersonal  address,  where  the  speaker  is  always  before  us,  and 
vhere  the  manner  of  narrating  events  apparently  trivial,  will 
)lten  be  found  more  expressive  of  habit  and  character  than' 
be  most  laboured  reasonings  and  refined  disquisitions.  We 
:rust  less  to  what  a  man  asserts  directly  of  himself,  than  to 
inplication  and  inference.  We  see  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  to  which  he  would  gladly  conform,  and  by  which  he 
is  not  unwilling  to  be  tried ;  and  learn  as  much  from  observing 
ihe  virtues  he  would  assume,  as  from  the  faults  he  is  ready  to 
tcknowledge— which  indeed  are  usually  nothing  more  than 
those  virtues  shooting  to  luxuriance.  In  short,  it  is  possible 
fora  man’s  own  estimate  of  himself  to  be  exceedingly  untrue; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  relate  his  own  story,  his  read¬ 
ers  are  furnished  with  materials  for  making  a  very  correct 
one.  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  the  memoirs  of  Alfieri  ex¬ 
hibit  ample  evidence,  Self-opiniated  and  self-conaplacent, 
he  has.  yet  left  a  record  of  his  life,  which,  in  the  eye  of  impartial 
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reason,  cannot  fail  .of  ' being  looked  upon  with  discstcem.  He 
describes  biniselt  as  ardent,  and  a  lover  of  glory  ;  generons 
in  temper,  and  tremblingly  alive  to  what  the  world  calls  ^lo. 
Hour.  lint  his  aiiibiiioiv  and  impetuosity  excite  no  praise, 
because  the  one  was  insatiable  and  the  other  unreflecting ; 
both  exercised  without  discrinunation,  neither  regulated  by 
any  settled  pnnciple.  His  highmindedness,  which  we  admire 
when  producing  a  straightforward  sincerity  of  conduct,  and  a 
disdain  of  all  petty  mamruvring  and  unmanly,  artifice,  swells 
upon  a  thousand  occasions  into  oyerbearing  insolence  and  sel¬ 
fish  arrogance ;  and  his  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  although 
sometimes  .urging  him  to  meritorious  sacrifices,  and  sustaining 
him  under  painful  privations,  enforces  no  great  respect,  when 
we  find  it  for  ever  at  the  mercy  of  ungovernable  passion, aial 
compatible  with  a  violation  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  moral 
truth.  Our  author’s  character,  however,  will  follow  with  more 
propriety,  after  the  reader  is  made  acquainted  with  his 
life.  . 

Victor  Alfieri  was  born  in  the  city  of  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  on 
the  I7tli  of  January  178!).  His  parents  were  noble,  vvealtliy, 
and  respectable  —  his  father  a  man  of  strict  morals  and 
wholly  devoid  of  ambition-rrhis  mother  charitable  and  pi¬ 
ous.  .Virtue,  however,  is  not  like  nobility  and  wealth,  he¬ 
reditary  ;  and  Alfieri  did  not  long  enjoy  even  the  benefit 
of  parental  example ;  being  deprived  of  his  father  before 
be  had  completed  his  first  year,  and  separated  from  his 
niother  at  a  very  early  age.  The  events  of  his  infancy  he 
has  detailed  with  a  niinutenc.ss  that  is  wearisome,  and  an 
affectation  of  philosophical  thinking  that  is  ridiculous.  He 
talks  of  being  able  to  recollect  such  and  such  a  number  of 
past  occurrences,  as  if  he  imagined  the  nicmory  was  to  be 
summoned  at  pleasure  and  exercised,  at  will  ;  or  was  igno¬ 
rant  that  a  man  may  in  vain  interrogate. this  faculty  to  day, 
for  that  which  to  morrow  some  inexplicable  association  ot 
place  or  circumstance  shall  uncxpectedlv  recaK  Trifles  of 
casual  import,  too,  are  maguified  into  affairs  of.  impor¬ 
tance:  the  feeli.ngs  of  infancy  arc  coloured  much  too  strong¬ 
ly  :  the  date  of  a  .jnejudice  is  determined  to  an  hour,  and 
llic  chronology  of  a  habit  fixed  with  tlie  exactness  of  a 
parish  register,  ()n  this  .kind  of  investigation  much  reli¬ 
ance,  camiot  be  placcil.  He  that  sits  down  to  describe  the 
•  formation  of  his.  ciiaviicter,  ought  at  least  to  be  deliberate 
in  bis  researches:  for  it  i.s  probable, lie  has  already  settled 
in  Ids  miml  whiit  that  character  is  to.  he;  and  iiiay  wiili 
out  much  dilhculty  find  facts  to  quadrate  with  his  jirejiosse.s* 
aiqns,  be;  they  ever. so  erroneous.  At  the  .same  time,  it  i» 
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but  jiisttce  to  remark,  that  several  of  the  '  ctrctimslances 
(hat  Alfit  ri  has  recorded  arc  sij^nilicant  and  expressive’,  an<^ 
altogether  alford  i»s  a  tplerahle'  iiisiglit  into  the  whiinsical 
])Oculiarity  of  his  mind  at  a  very  early  period,  lie  lias  (ku« 
sketched  tlic  character  of  his  infancy.  •  •  .  *•  <  . 

‘  Taciturn  and  calm,  petulant  and  talkative  by  turns;  my  spirits  werfr 
alv^ays  in  extremes,;  resisting  force,  but  fubmissive  to  the  voice  of 
friendship.  I  w.is  more  restrained  by  the  dread  of  being  reprimanded* 
tlian  by  any  other  consideration  ;  in  short,  though  excessively  timid, 

I  was  inflexible  when  any  one  attempted  to  overcome  me  by  open  force.’ 
Vol.  I.  p.  20.  ■  ... 

When  about  nine  years  old,  Alfieri  was  removed  from 
his  maternal  home  to"  the  acatlemy  of  Turin,  having  pre- 
vionslv  learned  writing.i  a  few.  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  a  lit- 
tie  •Latin,  from  a  domestic  preceptor.  At  this  acariemy, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  he  spent  eight  years  of 
‘  unproductive  education.’  Perhaps  this  statement  is  some¬ 
what  exaggerated.  Tlie  discipline  of  the  academy  was  in¬ 
deed  irregular,  the  course  of  study'  sii|)erticial,  the  scholars 
injudiciously  classed,  and  the  instructors  incompetent.  Much’, 
therefore,  he  could  not  learn,  especially •  as  he  was  subject 
to  frequent  (its.  of  illness.  Yet  during  the’  four  or  five 
first  years  his  ajqilieation  was  tolerably  strict.  He  t\  as  ex¬ 
tremely  sensible  of  (be  impulse  of  emulation,  and  seems  at 
least  to  liave  equalled,  if  not  to  have  surpassed,  most  of 
his  companions.  Whatever  proficiency,  however,  he  might 
have  been  expecteil  to  make,  was  elfectually  checket^  by  be¬ 
coming  too  earlv  the  master  of  his  fortune.  According  to  the 
Piedmontese  laws,  the  period  of  the  guardiansliip  of  minors 
expires  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  .and  although 
another  gtiardiaii  i:.  appointed,  he  is  merely  authorized  to- 
prevent  the  alienation  of  their  property,  without  possessing 
any  contronl  over  their  annual  income.  Our  yoiiiig  aca¬ 
demic  now  began  to  associate  with  a  set'  of  gay  compani¬ 
ons,  gave  into  schemes  of  amnseriient,  dressed  in  the  highest 
style  of  fashion,  sported  his'cliariot  and  stud  of  seven  horse.s, 
and  in  fine,'  aftt  r  a  few  ineffectual  struggles  of  remorse  uiul 
shame,  resigned  himself,  to  continual  dissipation.  At  the 
age  of  sixtVen  be  deft  the  academy,'  in  consequence  of 
having  some  time'  before-  enrolled  •  bis"  name  ’in  the  army. 

ft  1  *  ^  ft  * 

Of  this  stepi  it  seems,  he  repented  at  leisure.  'It  left  him 
at  •  perfect"  lilxjrty  .  to’  do  nothing,:  the  only -state  •  which  'he 
found  ‘  really  : irksome.’  'He- could  never  accustom  his  t**a- 
gic-  mind;  - ueither,'  lo-  -f  that  gradual  chain  of  dependence 
termed' subordination  j*  andtfor  this  reason  •*  detested’  tlii* 
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few'  nominal  duties  of  his  station,  though  he  fulfilled  them 
with  punctuality. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  *  third  Epoch,  comprehending  about 
ten  years  of  travelling  and  irregularities.’  His  first  journey 
was  made  in  company  with  two  or  tliree  of  his  academical 
acquaintance,  under  the  superintemlaince  of  an  English  tutor. 
They  visited  in  succession  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Na¬ 
ples.  His  passion  t'or  travelling,  however, -was  rather  the 
result  of  a  sort  of  mechanical  restlessness,  a  childish  love 
cf  loco-motion,  than  a  rational  curiosity.  The  acme  ofhia 
gratification  was  the  travelling  on  post  roads  ;  and' he  ‘  teased 
without  ceasing  his  preceptor  to  proceed.’  The  following 
passages  are  extremely  expressive  of  the  unhappiness  of  a 
state  of  mind,  neither  compelled  nor'willing  to  engage  in 
any  laudable  pursuit. 

‘  The  carnival  [of  Naples]  appeared  to  me  more  brilliant  .and  agree¬ 
able  than  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  1  ever  witnessed  at  Turin,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  public  sjKctacles,  but  from  the  number  of  pri¬ 
vate  entertainments,  and  the  vast  variety  of  exhibitions.  In  spite,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  constant  whirl  of  dissipation,  my  being  master  of  my  own 
actions,  notwithstanding  I  had  plenty  of  money,  was  in  the  hey  day 
of  youth,  and  possessed  a  preposs-ssing  figure,  I  yet  felt  every  where 
satiety,' ennui  and  disgust.’  p.  127, 1^8. 

*  1  flew  about  the  whole  day  in  a  light  cabriolet  in  search  of  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  but  from  my  extreme  ignorance,  I  reaped  neither  profit  nor 
pleasure  from  any  of  the  objects  I  visited  ;  I  merely  ran  from  place 
to  place,  because  repose  was  insupportable  to  nie.‘  p.  1 29. 

*  1  conceived  myself  incapable  of  every  thing ;  1  had  no  decided  par¬ 
tiality  for  any  pursuit ;  obstinately  cherishing  the  most  gloomy  and  me¬ 
lancholy  ideas,  I  never  enjoyed  a  moment  of  tranquility  or  repose.  I 
was  blindly  led  in  every  thing  by  an  instinct,  which  I  neither  fully  com¬ 
prehended  nor  endeavoured  to  understand.’  p.  181. 

In  a  short  time  the.  Count  grew  tired  *>f  his  compa¬ 
nions  anti  tutor,  and  obtained  permission  ‘  from  the  paternal 
court  of  Turin,  to  continue  his  travels  alone.’  But  he  vvas 
still  haunted  by  the  dsemon  of  ennui.  No  objects  had 
power  to  rouse  him  ;  and,  though  furnished  with  letters  .of 
introduction,  he  seldom  took  the  trouble  to  deliver  them. 
In  his  way  to  Paris,  he  stopped  a  month  at  Marseilles, 
where  his  greatest  amusement  was  *  to  bathe  every  evening 
in  the  sea.’ 

*  I  was  induced  to  indulge  myself  in  this  luxury  in  consequence  cf 
finding  a  very  agreeable  spot,  on  a  tongue  of  land  lying  to  the  right  of 
the  harbour,  where,  seated  on  the  sand,  with  my  back  leaning  against 
a  rock,  I  could  behold  die  tea  and  sky  without  interruption.  In  the  con- 
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templation  of  tliese  objects,  embellished  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  suo,  I 
passed  my  time  dreaming  of  future  delights.’  p.  150,151. 

Restless  and  dissatisfied,  in  a  short  time  he  passed  over 
from  Paris  to  England.  With  this  country  he  was  much  bet¬ 
ter  pleased  than  with  France,  against  which  his  prejudices 
were  early  and  inveterate.  He  even  determined  to  reside 
here ;  but  the  mania  of  travelling  soon  returning,  he  de¬ 
parted  for  Holland,  from  whence  he  was  as  (piickly  driven 
by  the  abrupt  termination  of  an  amour. 

Hitherto  his  disinclination  to  literature  appears  to  have 
been  extreme,  and  his  ignorance  on  the  commonest  sub¬ 
jects  almost  unaccountable.  On  returning,  however,  to  'fu- 
rin  (in  the  autumn  of  1768,) — his  ‘heart  tilled  with  love! — 
and  melancholy’ — he  perceived  ‘  the  necessity  •  of  occupy¬ 
ing  his  mind  with  some  species  of  study.’  He  therefore, 
with  notable  judgement,  pitched. upon  the  works  of  Rous¬ 
seau  and  Voltaire.  He  read  also  Montesquieu  and  Hcl- 
vetius  ;  ' 

‘  but  the  book  of  all  others  which  gave  me  the  most  delight,  and  be¬ 
guiled  many  of  the  tedious  hours  of  winter,  was  Plutarch.  I  perused 
jive  or  six  times  the  lives  ofTimoleon,  Caesar,  Brutus,  Pelopidas,  and 
some  others.  I  wept,  raved,  and  fell  into  such  a  transport  of  fury, 
that  if  any  one  had  been  in  the  adjoining  chamber  they  must  have 
pronounced  me  out  of  my  senses.  Every  time  that  I  came  to  any  of 
the  great  actions  of  these  celebrated  individuals,  my  agitation  was  so 
extreme  that  1  could  not  remain  seated.  I  was  like  one  beside  him¬ 
self,  and  shed  tears  of  mingled  grief  and  rage  at  having  been  born 
at  Piedmont,  and  at  a  period,  and  under  a  government,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive  or  execute  any  great  design.’  p.  17i. 

So  much  susceptibility  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  ex¬ 
pect;  and  kill  less  to  hud  him  in  the  next  sentence  stu¬ 
dying  astronomy.  This  however  he  did  ‘  with  the  greatest 
ardour and  though  incompetent  to  master  that  part  of  it 
which  is  ‘  purely  mathematical,’  was  yet  able  (the  translator 
obligingly  informs  us)  to  comprehend  ‘  enough  of  this  di¬ 
vine  science  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  immensity  of  the 
university.’  After  this  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  ‘  be¬ 
ing  burdened  with  a  wife,’  in  which  case  he  must  have 
‘  taken  an  everlasting  farewel  of  the  muses  but  his  ‘  hap¬ 
py  destiny  over-ruled  his  weak  judgement,’  and  finding  him¬ 
self,  on  a  settlement  with  his  guardian  in  possession  of  a 
yearly  income  of  2,500  sequins,  he  abandoned  all  idea  of 
augmenting  his  fortune,  and  prepared  to  recommence  his 
travels  ‘  on  a  more  liberal  scale  of  expence  than  formerly.’ 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  pursue  the  track  of  these 
his  expeditious  with  any  great  precision.  He  seems  to  have 
travelled  with  the  precipitation  of  a  courier)  for  the  sole 
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oppaiont  purpose  of  getting  riJ  of  himself, —  hurrying  on 
from  V^iemia  to  Berlin,  th ‘ucc  to  Denmark,  thence  to  Suci 
tleuj  and  successively  to  Russia,  Holland,  and  Khgland,'  In 
this  last  country  he  becarr.e  dt'oirly  enamoured  of  a  lady  of 
high  rank.  Dr  the  particulars  of  this  disgraceful  attach - 
rneut,  he  has  givmj  a  long  and  circumstiintial  detail.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  the  form  of  a  confession,  or  even  an 
apology,  'rite  Count  seems  to  think  that  the  natural  im¬ 
petuosity  of  his  feelings  was  cpiite  sufficient  to  justify  their 
unrestrained  indulgence;  ami  as  for  there  being  anything 
criminal  in  adidtery,  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  circum¬ 
stance  never  appears  to  have  been  witliin'  his  comprehen- 
sioit.  8o  ardent  was  his  pas.sion  at  one  time,  that  ‘  the  idea 
of  death  was  indelibly  connected  with  separation.’  A  cer¬ 
tain  discovery  however  turned  up,  that  served  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  to  ctl’ace  this  indelible  iilea.  Previous  to  Iter  attach- 
uient  to  him,  his  mistress  had  loved  f-‘\Vho  then,  1' ex¬ 
claimed,  with  the  most  impetuous  vehemence.  Tlun  groom 
who  was  in  her  hnshand’s  service.’  Laitgitag'e,  of  course, 
is  inadequate  to  expie.-.s  his*  rage  and  astonishment.’  ‘  And 
to  he  rivalled  l)y.  Holuxli/.'  ‘  VV'ho  was.  he  r’  ‘  Kretizy’ — • 

‘  despnir’-*—  ‘  death.’-— But  if  a  man  docs  not  kill'hiinself  in 
a  pa.>ision,’  he  may  as  well  let  it- alone,  'flic  Count  without 
much  difficulty  persuaded  himself  to  commute’ the  capital 
jtuuishnietit  into  transportation. 

■  Once  more,  then,  we  behold  him  on  his  travels.  At  Pa¬ 
ris  he  might,  have  obtained  an  introduction  to  Rousseau, 
whose.  ‘  iq)right  unJ  independent  character’ ,  he  greatly  es- 
tccmeil. 

‘  NcvcriheloF.s,  as  I  possessed  little  curiosity,  and  still  less  accom^ 
niodatipn  to  the  foibles  of  others,  and  was  .equally  proud  and  unbend¬ 
ing  as  himself,  without  the  same  title  to  be  so,  I  .inclined  not  to  cm- 
hi*ace  the  offered  introduction,  the  success  of  which  was  at  least  doubtful. 
Why  seek  the  -acquaintance  of  an  odd  and  morose  man,  to  whom  I 
would  have  rendered  ten  .coarse  expressions  for  one  ;  since  by  a  kind  of 
natural  instinct,  I  alwiiys  ropaid  witli  usury  both  evil  and  good. 

-  *  Instead  therefore  of  culti^atitig  an  intimacy  with  Rousseau,  I  formed 
what  was  much  more  interesting  to  me,  an  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in  Italy,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  I 
purchased  during  my  st.iy  in  Paris  a  colleaion  of  the  works  of  our 
most  cedebrated  writers  bodi  in  Prose  and  Verse,  in  thirty-six  small  hand- 

sumc  voluiix’s/  p.  237-  ’  .  ‘  . 

In  S^xiin,  his  cliief  gratification  arose’from  his  horses.  He 
descrihos  himself  as  Miving  like  a  heat'  .at  Madi  kl^---shun- 
all  society ;  .and  observes  that  his  temper,  naturally 
in  itahle,  was  exasperated  almost  to  Icrocity  by  .  solitude  ami 
perpeiuttl  idleness.  .On  one  occasion,  the  life  of  his  servant 
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nearly  fell  .a  sacrif’ce  tQ  ihe  momentarv  anger  excited  hy» 
trivial  provocation.  In  Lisbon  he  became  acquainted  witu 
the  Abbe  Caluso,  a  man  ‘  distinguislieil  for  bis  virtues,  biS' 
charact  M’,  and  bis  knowledge,’  for  wboin  be  ever  after  en¬ 
tertained  the  most  ‘  lively  friendsbip  and  profouitd  esteem.’’ 
IjV  attention  and  indulgence,  giving  bim  credit  for. more  ta¬ 
lent  than  be  possesserl,- and  leading  bis  mind  from  animal 
to  intellectual  ))leasures,  tbe  Abbe  appears  to  have  rendered’ 
him  essential  service.  ■ 

Neveitbwless,  on  bis  return  to  Turin,  in  1172,  tlte  spark  of- 
literarv  anibition  uas  soon  dimmed  tbongli  not  e.xliniruished. 
lie  plunged  anew  into  the  most  licentious  excessr-s,  and 
;iin  became  the  viciiin  of  a  disbonourable  passion.  Yet. 
he  vyas  thorougbly.' tmbuppy ;  not  indeed  from  a  conscious-, 
ness  of  guilt,  fur  to  the  obligations  of  morality  be  seems 
to  have  been  uniformly  almost  insensible ;  but  because  bCt 
imagined  himself  sunk  and  degratledi.  Wretclied  and  .vacil¬ 
lating,  be  felt  existence  an  insupportable  burden.  ‘  1  am- 
certain,’  be  says,  ‘that  bad  1  not  stored  my  mind  with- use¬ 
ful  knowledge  before-  attaining  mv  tbirti'etb  year,  I  should 
have  become  insane,  or  committed  suicided’  At  lengtli  be 
summotK’d  resolution  to  break  bis  disgraceful  fetters  ;  and 

*  '  •  *  ^  t 

finding  .  the  remonstrances  of  reason  weak  and  incQectual,  eii- 
forcccl-  bis  determination  by.  calling  in,  c.’rtaiir  physical  ob¬ 
stacles  to  bis  assistance.  He  acliially  cut  oiT  bis  red  tresses 
and,  made  bis  servant  fasten  him  to  bis  seat  with  cords  ! 

I  passed  more  than  two  months’',  be  says,  ‘  till  the-  end  of 
March  1775,  in  a  state  almost- bordering  on  frenzy,’ 

And  now  we  arrive  at  tbe  most  eventful  period  of  bis 
life  j  when  the  inlluence  of;  love,  if  it  is.  liot  profanation  to- 
call  it-  so,  was  superseded  by  the  desire  of  glory,  —  when 
with  tbe  same  eagerness  that  characterized  every  movement 
of  his.  mind  he  sprung-  forward  in  tbe  career  of  literary  dis¬ 
tinction.  About  a’  year,  before,  in  a  moment  of  languor  lu& 
liad  accidentally  scribbled  a.  sort  of  dialogue  in  which, 
among  other- interlocutors,  Cleopatra  was  introduced.  This 
el)idiiti(in  be  immediately  threw  aside  and  forgot.  ‘Itbap- 
liene.i,’  however,./  that  in  one  of  bis  hours  of  solitude  and 
iiTitatiuu  be  cast  liis  eyes  upon  it.’ 

‘  Astonislied  at  the  resemblance  between  the  state  of  iny  heart  and 
Anthony’s,  I  said  to  myself ;  this  piece  must  be  finislied ;  it  must  be 
retouclicd  ;  it  .cannot  remain  as  iti  is  :  the  passion  which  consumes  m* 

Iniust  be  depicted}  and  it  may, be.perfbnned  by  the  comediaos  who 
annually  visit  this  place  during  spring. 

‘.No  sooner  had  this  idea  passed  through  my  mind,  than  forgettiog  ray 
■nistressj  1  began  to  scril^le,.  tct.^ter,;ti>  read,  and  realter,  and  in  shun 
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to  become  a  fool,  in  another  manner,  for  this  unfortunate  Cleopatra 
born  under  such  unhappy  auspices.  I  was  not  ashamed  to  consult  some 
of  my  friends,  who  had  not  like  myself  neglected  to  cultivate  the  Ita¬ 
lian  language,  and  Italian  poetry,  I  wearied  all  those  who  could  give 
any  advice,  of  throw  any  light  upon  an  art  to  which  I  was  so  great  a 
stranger/  p.  279,  270. 

‘  In  short,  after  several  months  constant  poetical  consultations  ;  after 
having  ransacked  grammars  and  dictionaries ;  after  having  strung  toge- 
ther  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  I  collected  five  pieces,  which  I  termed 
acts,  and  entitled  the  whole  a  tragedy.  As  soon  as  the  first  act  was 
ready,  instead  of  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  1  sent  it  to  the  polite  Fa¬ 
ther  Paciaudi,  requesting  him  to  examine  it,  and  give  me  his  opinion  in 
writing.  The  notes  which  he  made  on  these  verses  were  really  amu¬ 
sing  ;  and  1  laughed  at  them  in  good  earnest,  though  at  my  own  ex- 
pence  ;  and  among  others,  at  the  following  (verse  186)  The  barling 
of  the  hcart."^  This  metaphor,  he  observes,  reminds  one  of  a  dog ;  I 
intreat  you  to  expunge  it.  The  notes  which  he  made  on  the  first  act,  and 
the  advice  which  he  gave  me  in  the  letter  which  he  sent  on  return¬ 
ing  it,  induced  me  to  digest  it  anew  with  the  most  indefatigable  pa¬ 
tience.  From  this  labour  sprung  the  tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  which  was 
represented  at  Turin  the  16th  of  June,  1775/  p.  282,  283. 

Ill  addition  to  this  tragedy,  he  also  composed  a  small  piece 
in  prose,  to  be  performed  as  an  after-piece,  which  he  ^intitied 
<  the  Pods/ 

*  These  two  pieces  were  represented  two  successive  nights ;  biit  re¬ 
penting  that  I  had  so  Vashly  appeared  before  the  public,  though  it 
w^af  very  indulgent,  I  used  evciy  effort  with  the  managers  to  prevent 
them  being  again  represented.  From  that  eventful  night,  a  devouring* 
fire  took  possession  of  my  soul  ;  I  thirsted  one  day  to  become  a  de¬ 
serving  candidate  for  theatrical  fame  ;  the  passion  of  love  never  inspi¬ 
red  me  with  such  lively  transports.^  p.  285. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  Epoch  ‘  com¬ 
prehending  more  than  thirty  years  of  literary  labour  — 
such  were  the  circumstances  which  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  ert'ccted  so  total  an  alteration  in  his  character  and 
life,  and  ^suddenly  transformed  the  dissipated  youth  into 
the  tragic  author.*'  Perhaps  the  transformation  is  too  sud¬ 
den  :  and  we  can  hardly  help  thinking,  that  the  Count  has 
somewhat  deepened  the  shades  of  his  previous  ignorance,  in 
order  to  bring  out  his  subsequent  attainments  with  increased 
relief — enhanced  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  to  ren¬ 
der  his  conquest  over  them  the  more  glorious.  The  pro¬ 
bability  of  this  conjecture  is  rather  strengthened  than  di¬ 
minished,  by  a  passage  which  occurs  a  ‘  little  further  on. 
•  I  had  accusiomea  myself  at  an  early  period  not  only  to  rc- 
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flfct  ranch,  but  even  to  commit  my  reflections  to  writ- 
iiig.’ 

'rhere  is  a  good  deal  of  frankness  in  (he  Count’s  cnume* 
ration  of  nhat  tic  calls  Lis  ‘resources’  for  authorship. 

*  A  resolute,  obstinate,  and  ungovernable  character,  susceptible  of  the 
warmest  affections,  among  which,  by  an  odd  kind  of  combination,  pre> 
dominated  the  most  ardent  love,  and  a  hatred  approaching  to  madness 
against  every  species  of  tyranny  ;  an  inipcrfect  and  vague  recollection 
of  several  French  tragedies  which  I  had  seen  represented  several  years 
before,  but  which  I  had  then  neither  read  nor  studied  ;  a  total  igno* 
ranee  of  dramatic  rules  ;  and  an  incapability  of  expressing  myself  with 
elegance  and  precision  in  my  own  language.  To  these  were  superadded 
an  insufferable  presumption,  or  more  properly  speaking,  petulance,  and  a 
degree  of  violence  which  seldom  allowed  me  to  investigate  and  perceive 
truth.'  Vol.  ll.  p.  6. 

Mis  first  object  was  to  acquire  a  grammatical  and  classical 
knowledge  of  his  vernacular  language  ;  a  task  of  no  easy 
accomplishment,  certainly,  for  one  who  ‘  often  felt  more 
exhausted  in  getting  through  teu  stanzas  in  Tasso  than  if 
he  had  composed  them  himself.’'  But  confident  in  his  powers 
of  original  thinking,  lie  proceeded  .with  courage.  ‘  By  my 
I  ignorance  in  language,  I  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  one 
of  those  noted  couriers  of  Italy,  who,  when  sick  in  bed, 
dreams  that  he  runs  and  wants  only  his  limbs  to  surpass 
his  rivals.’  The  greatest  of  his  difficulties  was  to  ‘  unfren- 
chify’  himself — to  get  rid  of  the  habit  of  thinking  in  that 
language,  almost  the  only  one  to  which  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  during  his  travels.  The  process  by  which  at  first  he 
was  compelled  to  elaborate  his^  thoughts,  was  sufficiently  te¬ 
dious  to  have  disheartened  a  mortal  of  less  .  extraordinary 
courage: — first  the  conversion  of  French  into  Italian  prose, 
and  then  the .  transformation  of  that  prose  into  ‘  bad  verse.’ 
By  degrees,  however,  these  obstacles  became  less  formi- 
dahle ;  and  after  having  perused,  with  patient  attention,  all 
the  celebrated  poets  of  his  country,  ‘in  the  order  of  their 

I  antiquity,'  he  found  liTmself  capable  of  writing  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  and  fluency.  His  invention,  too,  kept  pace 
with  his  attainments  iiv  language ;  insomuch  that  in  less 
than  a  year  he  became  possessed  of  three  additional  trager 
dies— il  Filippo,  il  Poliince,  and  Antigone;  vyhieb,  however, 
underwent  many  touches  and  retouches  before  their  final 
completion*  ,Tiie  method  he  pursued  in  composing  bU  trage¬ 
dies  is  detailed  as  follows. 

‘  All  my  u^gedies,  to  to  speak,  have  been  composed  three  times. 
By  this  tnethiod  1  at  least  avoided  the  error  of  too  much  haste,  which 
thouM  always  b<  carefully  guarded  against  in  such  preductioosy  since 
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if  tJiey  are  Ill-conceived  at  first,  it  is  a  fiiult  not  easily  remedied.  By  the 
term  conceive  is  to  be  understood  the  distributing  of  the  subject  into 
acts  and  scones,  fixing  the  number  of  the  personages,*  and  tracing  in  two 
pages  of  prose  a  summary  of  the  plot.  By  Jevelo/iing^  I  mean  .  the 
writing  dialogues  in  prose  for  the  different  scenes,  indicated  in  this  rude 
sketch,  without  rejecting  a  single  thought,  and  with  as  much  enthusi- 
asm  as  possible,  without  embarrassing  myself  with  the  style  or  compo- 
sttion.  By  versifyingy  in  short,  must  be  understood,  not  only  convert¬ 
ing  this  prose  into  verse,  but  also  curtailing  the  exuberances  of  the 
style,  selecting  the  best  thoughts,  and  clothing  them  in  poetic  language. 
After  tliese  three  operatioiis,  I  proceed  like  other  authors,  to  polish, 
correct,  and  amend.  But  if  the  conception  or  developrricnt  of  the  piece 
l)e  imperfect,  or  erroneous,  the  super-added*  labour  will  never  produce  a 
good  tragedy.  In  this  way  did  1  execute  the  whole  of  my  dramatic 
works,  loginning  with  Philippe,  and  I  am  conv*inced  that  this  consti¬ 
tuted  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  labour.  If  on  re-]>erusing  the  manus¬ 
cript,*  after  a  suiEcient  period  had  been  suffered  to  elapse,  in  order  that  I 
might  forget  the  original  distribution  of  the  scenes,  I  felt  myself  as¬ 
sailed  by  such  a  crowd  of  ideas  and  emotions  as  compelled  me,  so  to 
speak,  to  take  up  my  pen,  1  concluded  that  my  sketch  was  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  unfolded :  but  if  on  the  contrary  I  felt  not  an  enthusiasm  equal  at 
-least  to  what  I  had  experienced  on  conceiving  the  design,  I  either 
changed  my  plan,  or  threw  the  papers  into  the  fire.  As  soon  as  I 
became  satisfied  that  my  first  idea  was  perfect,  1  expanded  it  with  the 
greatest  rapidity,  frequently  writing  two  acts  a-dny,  and  seldom  less 
than  one,  so.thatin  six  days  my  tragedy  was,  1  will  not  say  Jinished  but 
cuiiicd.*  Vol,  II,  pp,  48,  50. 

For  the  purpose  of  Tuscamzvig  himself,  Alfieri  had  al- 
ready  made  several  excursions  to  Florence,  wlicn  an  event 
occurred,  which  induced  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
tlrat  city  for  several  years,  and  detennined  him  in  the  end 
to  abjure  his  native  country.  This  *  event’  was  no  other 
than  ‘a  beautiful  and  accomplished  female’,  with  ‘large 
black  ey«:s  full  of 'fire  and  gentleness,  ioined  to  afairconi- 
jdexion  and  flaxen  hair,’  He  was  at  first  extremely  nnwil- 
ling  to  be  ‘caught  in  the  toils  of  love*,’  and  perceiving' the 
n'et  winding  round  hini„  took  post  unmediately,  though  in 
the  njonih  of  December,  and  proceeded  to. Rome.  In  pass, 
ing  through  Sienna,  however,'  he  consulted  a  grave  old 
friend  of  his — ‘the  respectable  Francis  GoVi  Gandellini’ — who 
advised  him  to  submit  to  the  fair-haired  lady  ;  ahd  accord¬ 
ingly  in  a  short  time  he  professed  himself  lier  eternal  ad- 
mker. 'i'His  attachment,  it  seems,  was  not  only,  durable  but 
profound — ur^ng.  him  on  to  every  thing  ‘  noble  and.digni- 

. 5  soul  with  ‘  elevation’ and  ‘  improvc- 

.’  One  little'  circumstance  remains  to 
Inch  'the  Ejtgh'sh-  reader-  may  he  able 
to  oonjecture  in  what  degree  these  praiseworthy  feelings 


hod  ■ — and  inspiring  liu 
nieiH*  and  ‘  tranquillity 
lui  mentioned,  from  w 
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must  have  been  exercised.  The  Countess  of  Albany  was 
married. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  influence  of  this  Leucothea, 
it  seems  there  were  other  motives  which  induced  Count 
Altieri,  to  expatriate  himself;  a repugna'.u’o  to  despotic  au-’ 
thority,  connected  w'ith  the  love  of  personal  liberty,  and  a 
desire  of  literary  independence.  He  felt  it  irksome  to  bd 
under  the  necessity  of  soliciting  permission  from  his  Sardinian 
majesty  to  leave  the  kingdom,  though  for  the  shortest  period  ; 
and  having  expressed  in  his  writings  sentiments  directly 
hostile  to  the  ‘  existing  tyranny,’  he  wished  to  get  beyond 
tlie  reach  of  its  resentment,  before  he  made  them  public. 
In  order,  therefore,  effectually  to  ‘  disfranchize*  hihiself  he- 
resigned  the  whole  of  - his  hereditary  estates  to  his  sister  Ju¬ 
lia,  who  had  married  Count  Cumiana,  accepting  in  exchange 
an  annuity  of  fourteen  thousand  livres  of  Piedmont — about 
one  half  of  their  value.  It  happened  that  some  unexpected 
delay  took  place  in  the  sending  of  his  remittances  :•  he  ima¬ 
gined  Uiat  his  servant,  whom  he  had  employed  to  negoef- 
ate  some  bills  of  exchange,  had  proved  unfaithful,  and'  on 
this  occasion  the  Count’s  cogitations  were  somewhat  whim¬ 
sical.  •  ■ 

‘  In  this  painful  state  of  uncertainty  pale  misery  presented  herself 
before  n»y  eyes.  In  the  delirium  of  my  imagination,  ever  fertile  in 
conjuring  up  gloomy  ideas,  the  mode  of  procuring  a  subsistence  which 
most  frequently  occurred  to-  me,  was  that  of  commencing  horsehreakert 
ki  which  I  believed  myself  to  be  an  adept.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
would  be  less  slavish,  and  that'  I  could  join  it  with  poetry,  as  it  is 
more  easy  to  write  tragedies  in  a  stable  than  in  a  court.’ 

This .  poetical  scheme  was  unfqrtutiatcly  destroyed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  long  wished  for  bills.  Settled  therefore  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  though,  not  in  a  stable*,  Alfieri  cpntinued  to  prosecu,te 
his  literary  labours  with  his  customary , diligence.  He '*  de¬ 
veloped’  and  versified  his  tragedies,  la  Virginia  ^md  I’Aga- 
memnone,  .,To  these  succeeded,  at  different  intervals,  ‘I’O- 
reste,  la  Rosmunda,  TOctavia,  il  Timoleone,  Mafia  Stuarda, 
la  Conjiura  de’  Pazzi,  Don  Garzia,  la  Me’rope,  and  Saul. 
Of  these  perha]^  the  most  celebrated  are,  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Pazzi  and  Don  Garzia ;  the  former  on  account  'of 
its  flagrant  violation  of, historic,  truth,  the  latter  from  the 
deep  horror. of  the  plot  and. situations. .  ‘The  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi,’ says,  Mr.,  Roscoe,  ‘  has  affordjed  a  subject  for  a 
tragedy  to  , a  celebrated,  living 'author,  who  in  his  various 
dramatic  works,  has  endeavoured  to  accustom  his'  country¬ 
men  to  bolder  .sentiment,  and  to  remove  the  prejudice  that 
the  genius  of  the  Italian  language  is  not  adapted  to  the 
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purposes  or tragedy.  It  must  however  be  co^essed,  that  in 
attempting  to  vender  this  transaction  subservient  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  freetlom,  he  has  fallen  greatly  short  of  that  eft’ect 
svhich  several  of  his  other  pieces  produce.  What  shall  we 
think  of  a  dramatic  performance,  in  which  the  Pazzi  are  tlie 
champions  of  liberty  ?  In  which  su))Crstition  is  called  in  to 
the  aid  of  truth,  and  Sixtus  consecrates  the  holy  weapons 
devoted  to  the^laughter  of  tlie  two  brothers?  In  which 
the  relations  of  all  tne  parties  are  confounded,  and  a  tragic 
effect  is  attempted  to  be  produced  by  a  total  I'ereliction  of 
historical  veracity,  an  assumption  of  falsehood  for  truth,  of 
vice  for  virtue  ?’  The  same  hostility  to  the  family  of  Me 
dici  appears  in  the  tragedy  of  Don  Garzia. — I'lie  following 
analysis  of  that  drama  is  well  given  in  the  historical  Memoir 
we  have  alrea<!v  referred  to. 

*  The  tragedy  of  Don  Garzia,'  says  the  author  of  that. work,  ‘  I  have 
just  laid  down  after  an  eager  perusal,  and  my  hand  still  trembles.  Cos 
xno,  grand  duke  of  I  lorence,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Salviati,  anxi 
cmsly  desires  his  removal  by  any  means,  no  matter  how  treacherous, 
or  how  base.  Accidentally  hearing  that  his  son  Garzia  is  enamoured 
of  the  daugl.ter  of  the  object  of  his.  jealousy,  he  has  her  seized,  and 
threatens  to  assassinate  her  unless  her  lover  consents  to  seduce  her  fa- 
thcr,  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  a  grotto  in  a  deep  wood  near  the  city 
and  in  the  moment  of  confidence  bury  the  sword,  which  he  puts  into  his 
hand,  in  the  breast  of  the  deluded  old  man.  Piero  urges  his  brother 
Garzia  to  the  perpetration  of  the  dreadful  deed,  under  a  promise  of  under¬ 
taking  to  be  himself  the  betiayer  of  Salviati,  and  then  employs  an  artful 
pretext  to  induce  his  brother  Diego  (who  stood  between  him  and  the 
dukedom)  to  conceal  himself  in  the  fatal  grotto.  Garzia  goes  out  at  the 
appointed  hour — mistakes  Diego  for  Salviati  —kills  him — and  returns  to 
re^rt  to  Cosmo  what  he  had  done,  and  to  demand  the  reward  of  his 
treachery.  Cosmo  doubts,— explores  the  grotto— finds  the  bleeding 
body  of  his  son — then  rushing  forth  Infuriate,  meets  Garzia,  and  stabs 
him  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.’ 

In  the  year  1783,  Alfieri  coramitted  the  four  first  of  his  tra 
gedies  to  the  press.  The  criticisms  upon  them  were  name 
rous  and  severe :  ‘  Some  of  them,  though'  piquantj  were  writ 
ten  with  urbanity,  while  others  were  extremely  gross  and  in 
sipid.  They  all  however  agreed  to  depict  my  style  as  harsh, 
obscure,  and  inflated/  To  all  these  censures,  however,  our 
dramatist  represents  himself  as  perfectly  insensible.  The 
pressure  of  a  domestic  calamity  had  so  ‘  enfeebled*  his  inteh 
lects,  as  almost  to  render  them  incapable  either  of  exertion 
or  suffering.  Notwithstanding  the  countess  of  Albany,  hU 
^esteemed  friend,  lived  rather  within  than  beyond  the  usual 
manners  of  the  country/  their  intimacy  had  become  a  little  too 
notorious.  It  had  even  given  offence  to  the  ecclesiastics ;  and 
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the  count,'  iii  oi'der  to  silence  the  tongue  of  rumour,  was 
ohiiged  to  assume  the  ‘  leaden  fetters  of  decency,’  and  submit 
to  a  separation.  As  usual,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  bis  mi¬ 
sery  ;  and  he  even  '^oes  so  far  as  to  talk  of  insanity,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  coiisuliiiu:  cures  Of  his  worthy  friend  at  Sienna, 
who  '  bclioiding  liis  truly  pitiable  conditioir,  tliough  he  knew 
from  experience  the  power  of  virtue,  diil  not  cruelly  employ 
cold  and  severe  reasoning.’  In  order  to  assuage  this  hcr  rible 
anarchy  of  thought,  the  count  determined — to  print  six  more 
tragedies  ;  hut  oltserving  that  ‘  lirief  still  haunied  his  stCj)s,* 
at  length  betook  himself  to  his  old  resources  of  travelling, 
anil  horses.  Accordingly  he  made  a  ‘  third  voyage  to  Kng- 
laiid  for  the  sole  purpose  of  purchasing’  a  stock  of  these 
illustrious  animals  ;  and  during  t!ie  four  in  >nths  he  remain¬ 
ed  at  London,  actually  consumed  all  Ids  time  either  in 
tlioir  instructive  society,  or  in  scribbling  to  his  mistress. 
At  lengtli,  after  having  acquired  fourteen  friend'f^  as  he  fa¬ 
cetiously  terms  them,  he  began  to  think  of  returning,  atjd 
'was  at  the  pains  of  conducting  them  in  person,  through 
miraculous  hazards,  across  the  sea  and  over  the  Alps  to  his 
residence  in  Italy.  There  is  someihingso  outrageously  ex¬ 
travagant  in  Ids  passion  for  cavalry,  that  hardly'  any  de¬ 
scription  can  convey,  an  adequate  notion  of  it ;  and  the  only 
applicable  parallel  wc  can  remember  is  the  case  of  Mr. 
Lemuel  Gulliver  after  his  banishment  from  the  land  of  the 
lloiivlmhinns.  ' 

The  next  literary  attempt  of  Alfieri,  after  bis  release 
from  the  stable,  was  the  composition  of  three  new  tragedies, 
Agide,  la  Sophonisba,  and  la  Mirra ;  and  shortly  after  he 
produced  two  more,  founded  on  the  story  of  Brutus.  ‘  The 
Brutus!  the  Brutus  of  Voltaire!  I  will  also  compose  a  Bru¬ 
tus,  but  instead  of  one  I  shall  introduce  two.;  and  it  will 
be  seen  whether  I  be  not  equally  qualified  to  write  on  such 
a  subject' as  a  French  plebeian,  who  during  seventy  years 
subscribed  himself  Voltaire,  gentleman  in  ordinary  to  the 
king.*  Notwithstanding  this  boast,  the  gentleman  in  -  ordi¬ 
nary  is  quite  a  match -fSt*  the  noble  ;  for  both  the  Brutn 
prlmo  and  Bruto  seeftndo  are  tragedies  'of  that  description 
“  Where  declamation  roars  while  passion  sleeps.” 

In  1778  our  author  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  wliere 
be  continued  for  three  years.  His  principal  employment 
"as  ill  superintending  the  printing  of  bis  works ;  of  which 
t«’o  beautiful  impressions  came  out  nearly  together,  one 
from  the  press  of  Didot,'  and  another  from  that  of  Beau- 
tuarchais,  at  Kehl.  Here,  too,  amid  the  distraction  of  r#- 
NubUonury  tumult,  he  completed  the  biographical  sketch 
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of  his  life  down  to  the  year  1790,  the.  forty -first  of  his 
age. 

The  narrative  is  resumed  after  an  interval  of  fourteen 
jicars.  Disgusted  with  a  revolution  brought  about  by  a  na¬ 
tion  of  ‘  Itger-monkeySy  although  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  his  first  care  was  to  leave  France  ;  an  object,  how. 
ever,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  without  considerable 
difficulty.  The  passage  in  which  he  relates  his  escape  is 
written  with  his  characteristic  impetuosity.  On  arriving 
at  the  frontiers,  his  carriage  was  stopped  by  the  popu- 
lace. 

*  Upon  this,  I  immediately  sprang  out  of  my  carriage  into  the  midst 
of  this  rabble,  and,  fortified  by  my  seven  passports,  bsgnn  to  altercate,' 
vociferate,  and  make  a  noise  like  themselves,  knowing,  by  experience, 
that  this  was  the  only  means  to  succeed  with  Frenchmen.  They  were 
perused  one  after  another  by  those  among  them  who  could  read.  Fu¬ 
rious,  and  foaming  with  rage,  I  heeded  not  the  danger  which  menaced 
us  at  this  instant.  I  tore  my  passport  three  times  from  their  hands, 
exclaiming,  aloud,  “  Observe  !  listen  !  my  name  is  Alfieri  :  I  am  an 
Italian  by  birth,  and  not  a  Frenchman.  View  me  attentively,  and  con¬ 
sider  whether  I  am  not  the  identical  individual  whom  the  passports 
describe  as  tall,  meagre,  pale,  and  red-haired.  My  passport  is  genuine: 
,  I  have  obtained  it  from  those  who  have  power  to  grant  it.  I  wish  to 
pass,  and  by  heavens  I  will  pass.’”  Vol.  II.  pp.  239,  240. 

The,  remainder  of  the  memoir  is  not  very  interesting.  His 
hatred  to  the  French  is  every  where  predominant,  and  o:i 
several  occasions  he  opposed  the  revolution  with  his  pen 
These  politieal  publications,  indeed,  and  six  comedies,  com 
prebend  almost  all  his  efforts  in  the  way  of  original  com 
position  ;  the  greater  part  of  his  time  having  been  devoted 
to  the  perusal-  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  In  the  fornie; 
of  these  languages  he  had  n)ade  considerable  progress,  a 
an  early  period  of  his  literary  career  :  the  study  of  tin 
latter  ho  did  not  begin  till  after  the  age  of  forty  six.  Tit 
memoir  was  finished  at  Florence,  May  14th,  1803,  a  few  inontli 
before  his  death,  f'ubjoined  is  a  short  account  of  his  lastmo 
ments  in  .a  letter  from  the  Abbe  Caluso  to  the  Counte^ 
of  Albany,  who  seems  to  have  furnished  the  materials. 

The  fame  of  Alfieri  is  founded  principally  on  his  dramr. 
tic  writings,  in  the  composition  of  which  he  has  combim' 
indefatigable  diligence  with  a  rare  originality;  but  there 
less  of  that  fire  and  enthusiasm  so  con.s|»icuous  in  his  ch 
racter,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  not'  having  acquired, 
an  earlier  period  of  life,  a  fluency  of  expression  in  his  vern 
cular  language.  The  boldest  and  most  daring  flights  of  i 
imagination  can  only  bq  expected,  where  thought  and.  d. 
tion  are  in  a  manner  simultaneous  — where  the  mechani' 
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of  language  is  so  familiar  to  the  mind,  as  to  render  iih-  • 
necessary  a  painful  attention  to  the  technical  forms  of  gram¬ 
matical  construction,  the  purity  and  propriety  of  words,  or 
the  accentuation  and  position  of  syllables.  For  the  same 
reason,  perhaps,  the  writings  of  this  author  are  accused  of 
failing  to  produce  that  illusion,  which  is  so  justly  conside¬ 
red' as  the  perfection  of  the  dramatic  art.  His  conceptions, 
although  forcible,  are  laborious.  He  who  aspires  to  lead 
captive  the  fancy  and  subdue  the  heart,  must  triumph  with¬ 
out  effort,  and  seem  insensible  of  his  conquest.  His  ge¬ 
nius,  to  change  the  simile,  must  indeed  '  enlighten  every 
object  it  surveys:  but  those  objects  will  never  shine  with  so 

fiure  a  brilliancy,  as  when  the  source  from  whence  their 
ustre  is  derived  has  retired,  like  the  sun  behind  the  clouds 
of  the  evening,  and  is  beheld  only  in  the  reflection  of  its 
beams. 

The  political  writings  of  Alfieri  are  numerous,  but  of  lit¬ 
tle  value.  No  attentive  observer  of  his  mind  can  possibly 
imagine,  that  it  was  in  the  least  formed  for  philosophical 
reasoning  or  profound  investigation.  His  opinions  are  ca¬ 
pricious  and  contradictory,  taken  up  apparently  without  re¬ 
search,  and  varying  widi  the  impulse  of  the  hour.  We  have 
therefore  judged  it  of  no  importance  to  notice  his  work  on 
tyranny,  his  essays  on  government,  or  his  writings  for  and 
against  the  French  revolution.  We  have  also  omitted  •  to 
particularize  his  melodramas,  and  sonnets  and  epigrams  and 
satires. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  character  of  Alfieri,  there  are 
many  points  of  observation,  but  the  leading  and  predomi¬ 
nant  feature  appears  to  be  pride.  The  operation  of  this 
unamiuble  quality  will  easily  reconcile  many,  seeming  con¬ 
tradictions.  That  a  mind  which  had  for  so  dong  a  period 
remained  torpid  and  insensible,  should  suddenly  emerge  to 
life  and  activity, — that  a  disposition  almost  brutal  should  at 
once  become  susceptible  of  the  pleasures  of  literary  refine¬ 
ment, —that  years  of  listlessness  should  be  succeeded  in¬ 
stantly  by  unexampled  diligence  and  exertion  ;  all  this  seems 
at  first  sight  almost  unaccountable.  But  on  examining  more 
closely,  it  will  be  found  that  these  effects,  however  oppo¬ 
site  their  direction,  proceeded  from  the  same  source.  Con¬ 
scious  of  the  defects  of  his  early  education,  it  was  .pride 
that,  in  the  first  instance  increased  and  strengthened  tnem, 
attached  him  to  sensual  gratifications,  and  caused  him 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  society^  of  tliose,  who  by  their 
learning  or  talents  were  likely  to  make  him  feel  his  ignorance 
^nd  inKriority.  But  no  sooner  did  the  conviction  of  pos- 
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fcssinji  native  genius  come  with  full  force  upon  his  mind, 
than  this  incessant  wish  for  superiority  stimulated  him  to 
the  most  unwearied  efforts,  to  gain  an  elevated  station  iu 
the  lentpie  of  literary  fame.  Careless  whether  his  writings 
svere  calculated  to  benefit  or  to  injure  his  fellovv  creatures, 
his  sole  object  was  to  extort  their  applause,  and  his  sole  mo¬ 
tive  unmixed  ambition.  The  same  selfish  principle  will 
explain  his  capricious  and  contradictory  conduct  as  a 
politician.  His  hatred  of  ‘  despotism’  was  in  reality  nothing 
but  an  impatience  of  controul,  and  his  talk  about  liberty  a 
mere  narrow-minded  jealousy  of  his  own  privileges.  In  the 
case  of  the  French  revolution  this  is  extremely  apparent. 
Violent  as  was  his  'pretended  idolatry  of  abstract  freedom, 
he  was  the  advocate  of  that  revolution  only  so  long  as 
he  imagined,  that  to  diminish  the  supremacy  of  the  crown 
would  be  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  nobles.  When  he  saw 
the  authority  of  both  sinkiug  together,  his  ode  on  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  Bastile  was  soon  succeeded  Ity  an  apology 
for  the  king*  He  cmiltl  not  endure  that  the  oownfal  even 
of  what  he  had  denounced  as  tyranny,  should  be  effected 
by  a  rabble  of  low  born  citizens.  In  short,  pride  was  the 
ruling  passion  ,  of  his  heart,  and  all  his  faculties,  both  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  will,  w'ere  more  or  less  under  its  pernicious  do¬ 
minion. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  dismiss  these  volumes  with¬ 
out  noticing  some  of  those  reflccMons,  which  a  perusal  of 
them  is  calculated  so  forcibly  to  suggest.  The  length, 
however,  to  which  -this  article  has  already  extended  com¬ 
pels  us  to  be  brief.' — In  the  first  place,  what  a  melancholy 
picture  are  we  presented  with  of  the  state  of  society  and 
manners  in  the  catholic  countries  of  Europe  —  what  immo¬ 
rality  of  practice,  what  insensibility  of  heart  !  A  religion  of 
ceremonies  is  invariably  a  religion  of  compromise.  It  ex¬ 
acts  the  performance  of  a  few  unmeaning  and  mechanical 
observances,  while  it  suffers  the  heart  and  life  to  remam 
unchanged  and  unmolested  ;  and  thiis  enfeebles  the  very 
sense  by  which  moral  duty  is  discerned.  Nor  is  this  in¬ 
difference  confined  merely  to  the  higher  orders  of  society  : 
for  at  the  conclusion  of  these  memoirs,  we  actually 
find  a  •  devout  ecclesiastic  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
the  *  simple  and  irreproachable  manners’  of  bis  friend 
—in  a  letter  to  that  friend’s  mistress  ;  and  expressing  a 
persuasion  that  he  was  not  *  unprepared’  for  death,  because 
on  several  occasions  he  made  it  a  subject  of  conversation. 
How  infinitely  does  genuine  Christianity  rise  in  the  con¬ 
trast.  It  is  less  universally  professed^  because  it  ia  uni- 
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TCfsal  in  its  demands  ;  it  is  humble  and  self  denying  :  it 
tolerates  no  aberration  from  the  plain  path  of  duty,  and  is 
natisfied  with  nothing  less  than  purity  in  the  thoughts  and 
intentions. 

Another  consideration,  which  powerfully  results  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  eccentric  character  delineated  in  these 
memoirs,  is  the  danger  of.  giving  way  to  the  prepossession, 
that  the  passions  ,are  irresistible  ; — the  infinite  importance 
of  possessing  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  the  early  par^ 
of  life,  fixetl  convictions  and  settled  pi’inci|des.  The  pas* 
sions  are  t!ien  irresistible  when  we  think  they  are  so^  the 
inability  is  self  created,  the  persuasion  pro.iuces  its  own 
accomplishment;  and  the  elfcct  is  not  merely  to  vitiate  the 
conduct,  but  thoroughly  to  pervert  the  understanding,  and 
harden  the  heart.  For  even  vice  has  its  distinctions  and 
gradations.  ■  There  are  some  vvho  have  still  so  much  reve¬ 
rence  left  for  the  dignity  of  virtue,  as  to  violate  her  in¬ 
junctions  with  disquietude,  who  would  not  vainly  vindicate 
what  they  know  to  be  criminal,  and  who  if  they  are  t!ie 
votaries  of  folly  are  the  victims  also  of  remorse.  There  are 
others,  w!to  would  gladly  make  the  sophistry  of  the  under¬ 
standing  subservient  to  the  depravity  of  toe  w»ll,  and  avert 
if  they  were  able  the  unwelcome  remon.strances  of  conscience, 
by  interposing  the  defence  cf  vain  reasoning  and  false  phir 
losophy.  But  tliere  is  a  third  class,  who  have  no  inward 
monitor  to  silence,  who  pass  over  the  bounds  of  mor  d  and 
religions  obligation  and  are  insensible  of  tlie  transgression, 
who  act  only  as  passion  leads  and  inclination  pcrsuade.s,  a.id 
employ  not  a  thought  on  the  dreadful  retribution  which  is 
to  follow.  Such,  we  are  afraid,  was  Alfieri.  How  mournful 
to  rertect  that  a  being  gifted  with  ‘  faculties  so  express 
and  admirable,’  should  use  them  as  if  tliey  were  to  endure 
only  fora  moment ! 

In  conclusion  it.  is  ■  hardly  nece.ssary  to  observe  that 
these  volumes  are  not  at  all  calculated  for  indiscriminate 
perusal.  On  this  account  our  abstract  has  been  more  copious, 
than  the  real  importance  of  the  article  would  of  itself  have 
been  sufficient  to  justi^’.  It  has  been  our  object  to  separate 
the  amusement  and  information  this  work  contains  from  die 
baser  matter  with  which  they  are  surrounded  ;  to  render  the 
perusal  of  it  unnecessary  to  any  of  our  readers,  and  to  de¬ 
rive  from  it  some  useful  hints  and  salutary  cautions. 
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Art.  VI.  .yf  Second  Journetf  in  SfiatUy  in  the  Sprlnj^  of  1809,  from 
Lisbon,  through  the  western  Skirts  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  to  Sevil- 
la,  Cordova,  Granada,  Malag^a,  and  Gibraltar;  and  th«nce  to  Tetu- 
an  and  Tangiers*.  With  Plates,  containing  24  Figures,  illustrative  of 
the  Costume  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants  of  several  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Provinces.  By  Robert  Semple,  Author  of  Observations  on  a 
Journey  through  Spain  and  Italy  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople,  1805  :  also  of  Walks  and  Sketches  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  and  of  Charles  Ellis.  12mo.  pp.  312.  Price  8s, 

Baldwins.  1800. 

• 

FEW  more  sketches  of  Spain  are  acceptable  from  so 
,  sensible  a  traveller  as  Mr.  Semple,  not\vitl)stancl- 
ing  the  continual  diminution  of  the  interest  recently  excited 
in,  the  fate  of  that  most  miserable  country:  and  the  more 
acceptable,  from  the  consideration  that  it  may  henceforward 
be  very  long  before  an  Englishman  will  again  he  able  to 
survey  the  ectnutry  by  so  interior  a  route.  Net,  however, 
that  tlie  loss  of  such  a  privilege  may  warrant  any  very  loud 
strains  of  lamentation,  any  more  than  the  locking,  up  of 
some  large  cemetery,  that  should  have  been  heretofore  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  curiosity  of  every  idle  stranger,  and  the 
repeated  ingress  of  those  who  had  already  explored  it. 
One  or  two  attentive  inspections  and  accurate  descriptions 
of  such  a  dreary  repository,  might  fairly  be  expected  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  both  the  visitants  of  the  place,  and  the  hearers  of 
their,  report.  They  might  reasonably  conclude,  that  a  gloomy 
sameness  of  appearance  would  long  continue  to  rest  on  the 
objects  in  the  subterraneous  abode  ;  and  that  there  could 
be  tlierefoi'c  no  inducement,  on  the  ground  of  curiosity, 
to  a  re-examination,  for  a  long  time  to  come, — unless  in¬ 
deed  some  strange  convulsion,  caused  by  natural  or  human 
violence,  should  throw  the  still  figures  and  furniture  of  the 
,  region  of  death  out  of  their  order.  It  is  true  that  a  con¬ 
vulsion  has  been  and  is  now  disturbing  the  state  of  death, 
in  which  the  human  mind  has  so  long  reposed  in  Spain. 
But  the  report  before  us  is  enough  to  prove,  that  beyond  a 
certain  portion  of  mere  physical  ravage,  the  alteration  •  is 
exceedingly  small.  There  appears  no  symptom  of  discon¬ 
tent  with  the  profoundest  ignorance, — no  perception  of  the 
superiority  of  neighbouring .  nations,— not  the  movement  of  a 
hair’s  breadth  in  recovery  from  any  oiie  prejudice  or  absurd 
custom, — not  the  faculty  of  even  suspecting  a  defect  in  any 
one  point  of  mechanism,  agriculture,  or  policy,  of  which 
the  uselessness,  inconvenience,  or  mischief,  are  palpably  be¬ 
fore  the  people’s  eyes  every  day  ;  and  an  execrable  super¬ 
stition,  the  best  security  for  the  long  continuance  of  thi.s 
state  of  intellectual  death,  remains  as  unshaken  as  the  most 
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ponderous  tomb-stone  in  the  whole  country.  To  talk  of 
the  deliverance,  the  liberty,  the  glory,  and  so  forth,  .  of 
such  a  nation,  as  things  to  be  the  result  of  a  year  or  two 
of  anarchy  and  fighting,  does  really  seem  to  be  tniisgres's- 
ing  the  utmost  licence  allowable  ev.en  in  tlic  language  of 
a  lampoon  or  an  easterji  fiction.  And  to  expend,  to.a  ])ro- 
digious  amount,  the  me  ms  animate  and  inanimate,  of  'a 
nation  itself  heavily  pressed  with  burdens,  in  aiding  the  de¬ 
liverance,  as  it  is  called,  of  such  a  *  people,  witimut  con¬ 
veying  the  remotest  hint  of  any  measures  corrective  of 
barbarism,  and  tending  to  assuage  the  fury  of  fanaticism, 
would  1)6  quite  worthy  of  a  country,  where  bigots  and  in¬ 
fidels  should  be  contending  for  the  political  power.  The 
mind  seems  sufficiently  (l(‘ad  in  ^pain,  ,  to  insure  a  pro¬ 
tracted  pt'idod  of  moral  and  intellectual  saments  ,* — a  mo¬ 
notony  of  ignorance  and  snperstifiem  ;  and  therefore,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  despoiN  naniewl)()se  slaves  the  population  arc 
ultimately  to  become,  vve  need  not  be  greatly  distressed  nnder 
the  atipreliension,  while  making  a  few  extracts  from  Mr. 
Semple’s  book,  that  it  will  lie  in  vain  to  expect,  for  several 
years  to  come,  so  inland  a  view  of  the  stale  of  manners  in 
that  country,  as  he  has  afforded  us. 

The  Spaniards  ap[)  *ar  to  have  gained  Mr.  Semple’s  favour 
in  no  small  degree,  and  indeed  did  no  little,  if)  some  places, 
to  earn  it  by  attentions,  compliuienis,  aii  I  huzzaing  him 
and  his  country:  but  of  tlie' Portugmse,  amoog  whom  he 
first  lauded,  aud  to  whose  capital  lie  Lh’cmcd  a  wei  k  too  libe¬ 
ral  a  sacrifice  of  his  time,  uo  man  can  enteriain'u  more  de¬ 
graded  and  desponding  estimate 

'  I  cast  upon  Lisbon  a  last  look.  I  behf  ld  a  people  armed,  but  with¬ 
out  chiefs  possessed  of  any  science  ;  sufficiently  t  nthusiubtic  while^  the 
enemy  is  at  a  distance,  but  affording  no  grounds  to  a  cool  observer  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  brave  resistance  when  he  approaches.  The  tu:nult  and  the  f  rocity 
of  a  mob  against  unarmed  individuals  can  only  lead  to  Cowardice  in  the 
field  against  a  disciplined  foe.  *  1  beheld  a  government  hated,  yet  iai- 
plicitly  obeyed  ;  and  this  was  to  me  a  kind  of  clue  to  the  national  charac¬ 
ter,  where  the '  hereditary  rights  of  tyrannising  in  the  gieat,  and  long 
habits  of  servitude  in  the  multitude,  compose  the  principal  traits.  ‘‘  But 
the’ people  are  awakened;  they  are  appealed  to;  they  .tie  armed  !  and 
habits  of  freedom  will  by  degrees  arise  among  them.” — Never.  This 
nation,  witli  all  its  old  rites,  its  superstitions,  and  its  prejudict  s  of  three 
centuries,  is  In  its  decrepitude.  To  produce  any  good  the  w  Mde  race 
'  must  be  renewed.  Their  present  enthusiasm,  produced  by  thn  pressure 
and  concurrence  of  wonderful  circumstances,  provc*s  to  me  ni>tbmg. 
When  the  day  is  warm  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  bud  an  J  the  birds  sing, 
We  wonder  iiot  lo  see  a  smile  on  the  cheek  of  old  age  :  but  tr  »nj  .that 
smile  to  draw  a  thousand  fond  inferences,  to  dream  of  future  activlt/  and 
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•xertjon  exceeding  the  past,  would  childish  in  the  extreme.  Let  ua 
»ot  deceive  ourselves ;  should  the  rortu;Tue8e  nation  perform  in  Kurope 
deeds  even  equal  to  any  recorded  in  its  history  since  the  dap  of  Viriatus, 
these  deeds  would  not  equal  the  romantic  ideas  which  England  is  forming 
of  them.*  p.  16. 

It  may  be  clearly  comprehondeil,  that  this  ])assage  ex¬ 
presses  the  utmost  contempt  ot  the  Portuguese;  it  is  a  per¬ 
plexed  paragraph  notwithstanding.  U’/iat  freedom  is  it  that 
the  preset)t  race  will  never  be  brave  enough  to  fight  for,  and 
that,  there  must  be  a  complete  renevvi?'  of  the  nation  in  order 
to  obtain  ?  Is  this  term,  wl)icb  has  kindled  so  many  poetic 
and  heroic  feelingr,  conic  at  last  to  mean  t!ie  exalted  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  taxed  and  imprisoned  by  a  home-bred  instead 
of  a  foreign  tyrant?  It  would  really  seem  not  worth  while  to 
have  the  ‘  whole  race  renewed’  for  tlie  attainment  of  ihaf 
object,  if  it  were  within  the  laws  of  nature  that  the  present 
race  could  remain.  The  Portuguese,  taken  as  they  are,  are 
quite  good  enough  for  any  tiling  the  ‘  royal  house  of  Bra- 
gunza*  would  have  been  likely  to  produce  to  govern  them. 
To  be  good  enough  for  tlse  purpose  of  being  held  and  used 
by  such  a  proprietor,  it  is  not  necessary  they  should  be  eager 
to  rush  on  danger  and  death  to  vindicate  his  i  ight  of  ownership. 
It  would  be  quite  too  much  to  require  of  flocks  and  herds, 
whose  pasture  was  confined  to  a  tract  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  den  of  wolves,  that  they  should  embattle  themselves,  goat, 
ram,  hull,  and  ail,  to  butt  off  the  leopard  anil  the  tyger,  just 
in  order  to  preserve  ilieinselves,  the  said  flocks  and  herds,  for 
the  festival  use  of  the  lupine  lioiise.  Let  t!ie  house  of  Bra- 
ganza  solicit  friends,  hire  mercenaries,  set  on  priests,  sum¬ 
mon  conjurers,  invoke  silver,  wooden,  or  waxen  saints, — do, 
in  short,  whatever  it  pleases,  or  whatever  it  can,  to  take  and 
Ijteep  possession  of  the  people;  but"  in  the  name  of  common 
decency  and  common  sense,  let  the  people  themselves  he  ex¬ 
cused  pouring  out  their  blood  in  torrents  in  the  martial  litiga¬ 
tion  of  proprietorship  between  two  branches  of  the  ancient 
family  of' Pharaoh. — The  royal  house  of  Portugal  has  indeed 
obtained  a  friend  of  no  common  order,  an  auxiliary  so  far  from 
the  character  of  a  mercenary,  as  to  be  willing  actually  to  pay 
a  veiy  high  price  for  the  acceptance  of  assistance ;  and  so  wise 
withal,  as  to  marvel  greatly  tliat  the  people  should  not  be  all 
pining  or  raging  under  the  insupportable  calamity  of  the  absence 
of  tjieir  lately  real,  and  still  nominal  master.  Every  expedient 
has  been  tried  by  this  anxitiary,  to  produce  the  loyal  paroxysm, 
which  should  impel  the  people  on  the  enemy’s  lines  to  die  for, 
or  to  avenge  and  recover  the  royal  house.  This  brave  and 
generous,  but  most  simple  ally,  however,  has  had  the  inortl- 
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nation  to '  Gitd,  that  the  Portugiu’se  people,  though  mortally 
haling  the  Frencii,  are  not  disposed  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  to 
prevent  the  awful  calamity  of  the  final  lo'<s  of  a  tlynasty  to 
their  country  and  to  Europe:  nay,  according  to  Mr.  Semple, 
they  like  this  very  ally  much  the  worse  for  his  faithful  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  interests  of  this'  dynasty.  The  paragraph 
which  conveys  this  last  information,  is  an  excellent  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  judicious  and  pliiianthropic  kind  of  plan,  which 
this  country  lias  been  very  busy  upon  for  many  years  past. 

‘  The  English  have  supported  a  Regency  odious  to  the  people,  and  have 
lost  more  by  that,  and  the  convention  of  Cintr.i,  than  they  gained  at 
Vimeira.  The  French  are  attacking,  in  all  directions,  okl  and  corrupted 
establishments  ready  to  fall  by  their  own  weight.  'We  fly  to  prop  them  up 
with  the  whole  of  England’s  strength.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that 
the  people  of.  most  countries  execrate  the  French,  but  And  it  hard  to  con¬ 
demn.  many  of  their  measures  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  English  are 
very  generally  beloved,  and  their  measures  execrated.  The  former  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Portugal,  of  which  the  present  Regency  is  a  representative, 
was  a  very  bad  one  Its  oppressions  and  its  ignorance  were  alike  noto¬ 
rious.  Yet  we  hav  *  linked  ourselves  to  this  government,  and  not  to  the 
people.  We  make  no  appeals  as  it  were  directly  from  nation  to  nation. 
All  that  we  say  comes  to  the  people  through  the  medium  of  magistrates, 
not  beloved,  nor  respected  farther  than  that  they  hold  an  arbitrary  power 
in  their  hands.'  p.  12. 

The  historians  who  shall  floiirishy  as  the  phrase  is,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  present  century,  and  at  remoter  periods,  will  have  to 
do  the  best  t^ey  can  to  explain  the  policy  on  wliicb  the  English 
nation  has  been  acting  during  the  last  twelve  or  twenty  years. 
And  it  would  be  worth  while  for  a  person,  who,  though  yet  in 
the  somewhat  earlier  part  of  life,  has  been,  we  wi  •  suppose,  an 
intelligent  observer  of  the  transactions  of  the  last  few  years, 
to' consider,  if  he  were  to  live  to  be  asked  for  information,  or 
for  his  opinion  concerning  them,  forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  by 
some  one  then  preparing  in  the  seriousness  of  history,  to  state 
them,  and  comment  on  them,  how  he  vvonlJ  answer  such 
questions  as  these — Did  the  English  nation  at  that  time,  in 
spite  of  all  their  vaunted  illumiriation,  and  pretended  spirit 
of  liberty,  entertain  a  real  partiality  for  despots  as  such,  for 
superstitious  and  intolerant  church  establishments,  and  in 
sliort  for  that  state  of  the  whole  social  economy,  which  is  at 
once  the  result  and  preserver  of  ignorance  and  desperate  cor* 
ruption?  Or,  in  their  terrified  haste  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  ultimate  ascendency  of  a  great  rival  power,  were 
they  eager  to  ally  themselves  with  any  son  of  government 

Sosscssing  the  semblance  of  a  ready  organized  military  force, 
owever  such  a  government  might  be  bated  by  its  subjeciS| 
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railier  than  wait  to  assist  any  nation  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
aiut  frecilom  v\  hicli  would  create  a  truly  noble  and  powerful  ally? 
— as  a  person  startled  with  the  apprehension  of  an  attack,  will 
caf'  h  a  loose  rotten  stick  from  a  hedge,  instead  of  taking 
thne,  when'  there  is  really  time  enough,  to  cut  out  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  sontid  and  elastic  one :  but  in  doing  so,  were  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nation  besotted  enough  to  believe  that,  sfich  allies  could 
reixler  anv  etFiciual  assistance?  And  did  that  nation,  in 
ailjing  itself  at  .■'O  many  points- with  the  vilest  despotism,  en¬ 
tertain  no  apprehension  that  its  own  government  might  con¬ 
tract  some-  similarilv  ?  Or  is  the  trntli  of  the  whole  matter 
no  other  than  this, — that  there  was  but  little  connexicn  but 
that  of  power,  aiiled  by  delusion,  between  -  the  English  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  Flnglish  people  ? 

Keverting  to  the  passage  before  quoted,  we  caniiot  help 
wondering  w  hy,  when  I\Ir.  Semple  is  so  hopeless  of  any  good 
among  the  Portuguese,  he  is  so  sanguine  with  respect  to  the 
Spaniards; — as  if  the.  latter,  according  to  his  own  descriptions, 
were  not  as  deep  in  contented  ignorance, — as  if  they  had.  not 
also,  in  the  same  plenty,  ‘  its  old  rites,  its  siiperstions,  its  pre¬ 
judices  of  three  centuries,’  and  all  the  signs  of  ‘decrepitude,’ — 
as  if  the  Spanish  legislators  and  military  commanders  were 
not  nearly  as  incapable,  their  ecclesiastics  as  stupid  and  in¬ 
tolerant,  their  adored  sixpennyworths  of  wax  as  numerous, 
thvir  mobs  as  ferocious,  and  their  accumulations  of  din  as 
noisome,  as  those  of  Portngal.  With  respect  indeed  to  any 
supposed  analogy,  in  point  of  decline  and  decrepitude,  be¬ 
tween  a  nation  anti  an  aged  individual,  vve  cannqt  learn  that  the 
most -sober  class  of  philosophers  esteem  the  notion  any  thing 
more  than  a  fancy  ;  but  these  matters  of  fact  need  no  aid  and 
aggravation  from  ingenious  analogies  to  prove,  that  the  nation 
-  have  not  mind  enough  for  an  enlightened  system  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  against  their  enemy,  and  that  they  could  not  become  a 
flourishing  and  happy,  people  within  vast  lengths  of  time,  if 
ail  the  Frencli  on  the  ^peninsula  were  in  one  night,  like  the 
Egyptian  locusts,  carried  into  the  sea.  As  to  their  being  a 
nation,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  it  is  but  justice 
to  Mr.  S.  to  say .  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  book,  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  such  a  thing  to  be  impossible.  He  confesses  they 
have  not  a  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  word.  And  in  saying 
this,  he  betrays  not  the  slightest  consciousness  that  he  is ,  as¬ 
signing  any  reason,  why  the  wretched  population  should  not 
be  kept  in  the  cauldron  of  war  as  long  as  fuel  to  keep  it  hot 
can  be  gathered  from  their  ow'n  ravaged  country,  or  supplied 
by  the  oppressive  taxation  of  ours.  No;  his  affliction  is,  that 
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the' fighting  has  as  yet  been  in  too  small  a  way;  and  he  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  English  army  shall  be  angnu-nted  to  80.000 
men,  in  a  country  where  he  knows  that  Indf  of  siu.h  a  devour¬ 
ing  number  would  soon  perish  frotn  famine  an<l  w-ani  of 
shedter,  sliould  they  even  not  once  indulge  in  the  deleterious 
lu'xury  of  meeting  the  French  artillery.  The  Spanish  people, 
thus  aided,  and,  through  favour  of  such  an  adventitious  uiul- 
titude,  and  the  still  greater  multitude  that  would  crowd  in  from 
France  to  oppose  them,  partaking  very  largely  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  famine,  are  to  fight  on  and  gloriously  perish  for  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  VIF;  which  name  Mr.  Semple  thinks  will 
be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  inspiration,  and  a  substitute  for 
subsistence.  The  wearer  of  this  name,  however,  will  be 
destroyed,  he  says,  by  his  .savage  captor,  when  it  is  seen  lu»vy 
nnic'.i  ardour  it  keeps  alive:  but  the  triumph  will,  iiotwith- 


standing,  be  secured;  and  then  some  other  ign  rant  and 
feeble  branch  of  the  family  may  be  had  up,  to  be  erttwned  the 
despot  of  Spain,  (for  Mr.  S.  is  absolute  that  the  government 
must  be  a  despotic  monarchy)  and  thus  the  w'hole  alfair  is  to 
be  finished,  to  the  huge  sati.sfaction,  we  will  allow,  of  no 


small  number  of  persons  in  Spain,  wlio  vvill  (provided  the  new 
monarch  so  pleases,)  have  the  good  luck  of  obtaining  pos¬ 
session  of  numerous  houses  and  farms  which  will  luivv  been 


left  without  owners,'  as  one  part  of  this  book  me'itions  to  have 
been  the  case  there  after  a  dreadful  plague,  several  centuries 
■  since. — There  are  some  persons  of  stout  constitutions  who  can 
stand  but  little  strong  liquor;  and  it  is  very  curious  to  observe 
bow  many  men' of  good  lieads,  in  the  mental  seti'e,  cannot 
indidge  five  minutes  in  a  speculation  on  Spain  without  reeling 
most  woefully. 

The  making  of  these  dull  remarks,  whi.li  we  honestly 
began  the  article  .  without  inteitiliug  to  make,  would  have 
given  our  readers  just  cause  of  complaint  ou  actcouut  of  the 
scanty  proportion  of  extracts  to  he  admitted  from  »his  enter¬ 
taining  volume,  if  it  were  in  the  usual  sumptuous  for  u  of 
books  of  travels.  But  Mr.  Semple  has  deserved  much  praise 
for  declining  the  privileges  of  his  order;  especially  in  maki  >g 
a  number  of  well-finislied  and  cllaracterl^tic  plates  tile  de¬ 
coration,  and  indeed  something  better  than  the  mere  d^rbra- 
tion,  of  so  modest  a  volume.  It  is,  besides,  a  book  abounding 
with  good  descriptions  and  sensible  observations,  despatclied 
with  such  brevity,  that,  unlike  what  is  felt  in  joumeyirg 
throiigli  many  travellers’  narratives,  it  is  the  readers  freqncnt 
wish  that  they  had  been  more  dilated.  Tne  narrat’rve  is  carried 
ou  with  a'  general  animation,  which  did  not  in  the  least  nei'd  to 
be  inspirited  by  those  turns  and  iiits  of  litiniour  and  satire, 
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which  are  not  always  remarkably  happy. — In  transcribing' a 
page  or  two,  we  need  not  pay  any  atUmtion  to  the  scries  of  the 
story.— ^Of  the  religious  illumination  of  the  Spaniards  there 
are  various  exhibitions  not  less  satisf  actory  than  the  following. 

‘  The  influence  of  superstition,  and  the  power  of  the  priests,  so  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  ^reat  towns  of  Spain,  become  still  more  obvious  in  placet 
thus  removed  from  the  common  track.  I  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Campaoa  and  Posadas  were  particularly  fearful  of  refusing  the  begging 
fjiars  who  implored  charity  for  the  love  of  God,  or  the  most  holy  Virgin, 
and  even  seemed  to  dread  lest  it  should  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  sin  that 
they  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  give.  But  what  particularly  interests  all 
feelings,  and  draws  forth  the  last  maravedi,  is  the  supplication  for  deliver¬ 
ing  souls  out  of  purgatory.  There  is  a  particular  rite  instituted  by  the 
church  of  Rome  for  effecting  this  great  purpose,  and  money  is  collected 
for.  defraying  the  necessary  expences.  The  sacred  mendicant  goes  round 
the  village,  looking  in  at  every  door,  shaking  his  box,  and  calling  out  in 
a  mournful  tone,  Las  Animas/^  for  the  souls.  Who  knows  but  his  own 
father,  or  bi  other,  or  dearest  friend,  may  be  at  that  very  moment  half 
emerged  from  the  flames,  and  only  standing  in  need  of  a  few  more  pence 
to  be  released  altogether,  and  transported  immediately  to  Abraham’s 
bosom !  Does  any  meagre  wretch  hesitate,  thinking  perhaps  of  his  wife 
and  children,  for  whom  he  with  difficulty  procures  a  scanty  subsistence  ? 
the  fat  monk  rattles  the  box  with  holy  indignation,  and  the  poor  wretch 
cither  averts  his  face  through  shame  and  terror,  or,  to  deliver  his  dead 
ancestors,  draws  forth  a  little  remnant,  which  should  have  been  applied 
to  the  infinitely  more  sacred  wants  of  his  half-starved  family.*  p.  103. 

•  Even  these  feeble  remains  of  this  horrible  institution*  (the  inquisition, 
of  which  he  went  ,  through  some  apartments  of  the  office,  at  Granada) 

*  create  a  soit  of  secret  fear  in  the  soul.  One,  and  only  one  object  of  in¬ 
finite  importance,  was  shewn  to  us.  It  was  a  small  crucifix  of  silver, 
with  an  irnage  of  Jesus  Christ,  about  the  size  of  a  little  finger.  This, 
wc  were  informed,  with  great  gravity,  had  some  hundreds  of  years  ago 
been  put  into  an  oven  by  a  most  incredulous  Jew,  to  be  baked  in  a  pye, 
out  of  hatred  to,  and  contempt  of  Christianity.  But,  mark  how  villainy 
was  brought  to  light— no  sooner  did  this  rogue  of  a  Jew  shut  the  door  of 
his  oven,  than  blood  began  to  flow  from  the  image  ;  this  it  continued  to 
do  in  such  an  astonishing  quantity,  that  the  oven  was  presently  filled,  and 
the  blood  came  out  in  spite  of  all  the  Jew’s  efforts,  till  it  fairly  fan  into 
the  street !  This,  of  course,  immediately  excited  alarm  and  inquiry,  the 
blood  was  traced  to  its  source,  the  most  sacred  image  taken  out  in  triumph, 
and  the  villainous  Jew  put  in  its  place— a  punishment  by  far  too  mild  for  a 
crime  so  shocking.*  p.  158. 

The  traveller  could  not  but  see  a  good  deal  of  so  prominent 
a  feature  of  the  country  as  the  monastic  institutions ;  and  he  han 
made  some  just  observations  on  their  effect  on  what  may  be 
called  the  subjects  of  them. 

♦  t  was  carried  (at  Alcala)  to  a  Franciscan  convent,  where  the  curiosity 
#f  the  monks  to  learn  the  news,  and  their  eagerness  to  talk  about  ptlUice^ 
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could  only  be  exceeded  by  their  extreme  ignorancif  on  general  jioints.  I 
could  here  observe,  that  the  grailations  of  rank,  in  these'  institutions,  the 
strict  obedience  and  respect  enforced  by  the  superiors,  the  regular  duties 
to  be  performed,  their  allotted  hours,  separate  apartm*  nts,  the  uniform 
dress,  all  tended  to  form  merely  lazy  regintents  ot  men,  whose  monoto* 
nous  occupation.i  could  tend  only  to  enslave  and  debase  the  mind.  'I  he 
oU'dirnce  of  the  inferior  monks  appeared  to  degenerate  into  a  slavish 
rc'pect;  and  the  command  of  those  in  power  partook  greatly  of  superci¬ 
liousness  and  worldly  pride.  In  all  large  bodies  of  men  confined  long 
together,  such  as  regiments  in  garrison,  or  sailors  on  board  of  ship,  pettj 
quarrels,  jealousies  and  vices,  will  ever  arise  ;  but  in  these  instances,  a 
change  of  place,  or  strong  incitement  to  action,  removes  the  evil.  Mo¬ 
nastic  bodies,  on  the  co.'.trary,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  must 
become  permanently  bad  ;  performing  the  same  routine  of  duties  now  that 
were  perfornv.'d  at  their  fast  institution  ;  remaining  fixed  for  ever  to  th« 
same  spot,  without  the  hope,  or  the  possibility  of  change.  A  dreamer  of 
systems  may  tell  us  that  virtue  will  there  find  a  calm  retreat,  but  a  very 
small  knowledge  of  mankind  may  suffice  to  shew  us,  that  such  institutions 
can  become  only  the  repositories  of  a  thousand  vices.*  p.  116. 

It  may  be  reasonably  presumed  tliat  so  sensible  a  thinker 
cannot  be  absurd  on  any  subject — saving  the  project  of  send¬ 
ing  80,000  English  into  Spain  to  fight  for  Ferdiiiaiul.  Our 
readers  ought  therefore  to  have  the  benefit  of  another  of  the 
reflections  suggested  to  him  by  the  popish  superstitions.  The 
particular  instance  was  in  a  church  at  Granada,,  where  *  one 
woman  on  entering  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  that  manner 
worked  her  way  to  the  altar,  where  having  muttered  a  prayer, 
and  crossed  herself  repeatedly,  she  rose,  walked  backwards 
to  the  door,  when  she  knelt  again  and  proceeded  as  before ; 
the  ceremony  was  thrice  repeated.’  The  traveller  very  pro¬ 
perly  exclaims  against  a  superstition  which  can  substitute  the 
knees  for  the  feet,  in  perantbulations  in  which  the  latter 
would  serve  full  as  well,  and  thus  degrade  the  form  to  which 
the  Creator  has  given  the  os  sublime^  &ci  &c.  .  He  then  adds, 

*  we  need  not  go  to  Spain  for  an  example.  How  vast  a  sect  is 
there  among  ourselves  which  denominates  itself  the  only 
Christian,  and  thinks  to  honour  God  by  ctilling  his  image  a 
vile  worm,  and  grovelling  with  it  in  the  dust!’  p.  180.  We 
need  not,  to  prove  ourselves  adepts  in  the  natural  history  of 
sects,  write  any  of  the  names,  distinctive  or  opprobrious,  by 
which  the  sect  alluded,  to  is  known,  while  we  quote  this  pas¬ 
sage  as  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  conclusion  to  a  grand 
arguim-nt,  by  induction,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  carried 
tlirough  dtis  .work,  in  proof  of  the  exalted  excellence  of 
human  nature.  The  argument  would  have  been  irresistible  if 
our  author  had '  concisely  recapitulated  it ;  as  thus :  *  In 
'  fbatu^al  1  -have  beheld  a  people  so  base  as  to  be  .utterly  lost 
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to  all  noble  purposes,  almost  collectively  ignorant,  boastful, 
dastardly,  superstitious,  and  cruel,  a  coinpaiiy  of  whom  1 
saw,  in  the  broad  day-light,  dragging  and  murdering  a.  help¬ 
less  man,  one  of  my  own  countrymen,  in  the  streets  of  their 
metropolis; — Spain  I  found  covered  with  proofs  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  inyeteraudy  incap<d)le  or  careless  .of  promoting  the 
pulilic  good,  of  a  priesthood  lazy,  bigoted,  and  in  a  certain 
degree  villainous,  of  a  populace  enslaved  by  the  vilest  delu¬ 
sions,  and  in  a  more  than  half  barbarous  state  as  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  econon>y  of  life;  and  in  Spain  I  should  have  been 
.instantly  dispitched  by  robbers  if  1  and  my  fellow  travellers 
luul  not  beiu  prudent  enough. to  forbear  resistance: — going 
over  to  the  Barhary  coast,  I  witnessed  the  ignorance,  the 
rapacity,  the  moiistrous  lorm  of  what  was  called  the  admi- 
nistrat’on  of  jnsrice,  the  Mahometan  fanaticism,  and  the.filth 
of  the  M^ori^h  tribes: — of  the  French  1  learnt  enough  as  the 
iniquitous  invaders  and  barbarous  ravagers -of  Sj^aiu; — and 
then  asto.ihe  English,’  (it  is  Mr.  Semple’s  own  n  presentation 
we  are  taking  in  all  these  instances)  ‘  they  have  been  destroy¬ 
ing  tlieir  men  by  thousands  to  maintain  in  Portugal  a  despotism 
odious  in  itself  and  odious  to  the  nation,  at  the  same  time 
destroying  adtlitional  thousands  in  the  most  foolish  expeditions 
to  other  quarters  : — from  all  these  facts  I  infer,  most  decisive¬ 
ly,  the  stupidity  of  those  religionists  who  assert  the  depravity  of 
human  nature.’  If  this  superior  style  of  logic  is  the  natural 
result  of  travelling  in  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  and  if 
eac  h  succeeding  traveller  there  might  have  imported  some 
similar  improvements,  we  shall  suffer  from  our  exclusion  from 
tl>e  Peninsula  a  more  serious  deprivation,  than  at  the  com- 
niem  emcnt  of  this  article  we  were  at  all  aware  of. 

Mr.  temple’s  hook  contains  many  pleasing  descriptions  of 
the  beautiful,  the  bold,  the  cultivated,  and  the  desart  scenes 
through  which  he. travelled.  The  most  amplified  and  striking, 
is  that  of  the  plain  .and  the  snowy  mountains  of  Granada. 

'  Tlv  re  is  a  very  entertaining  acconnt  of  his  nearly  successful 
attempt  to  gain  the  highest  summit  of  these  mountains,  and  of 
the  extreme  danger  to  which  he  unw^arily  exposed  himself. 

:  We  read  with  much  interest  his  very  clear  descriptions  of  the 
great  cathedral  of  Seville,  and  the  Alhambra.  His  concluding 
observations  on  this  latter  enormous  mass  of  building  we  will 
give  in  liis  o\vn  words. 

^  Upon  the  whole,  the  Alhambra,  like  every  other  Moorish  monument 
that  I  have  yet  seen,  greatly  disappointed  my  expectations.  It  appears  to| 
*  me  an  immense  collection  of  littlenesses :  the  eftect  produced  is  sometimes 
elegant,  often  beautiful,  but  nowhere  elevated,^  simple,  or  sublime.  It 
.  isxertainly.  pleasing  to  tread  floors  once  so  sacred  and  concealed  j  to  be 
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the  halla,  the  baths,  the  bed-chambers,  of  a  race  of  monarchs  whose 
very  nation  has  been  expelled  from  Europe :  to  raoralize  on  tlieir  walls 
falling  to  decay,  on  their  sepulchres  converted  into  places  of  abode  for 
the  living  ;  but  our  eyes  become  fatigued  with  the  incessant  repetition  of 
points  and  stars,  and  intersecting  circles,  gilt  and  silvered,  and  of  various 
hues.  VVe  may  admire  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  prospects  $  we 
may  for  a  short  time  be  pleased  with  the  infinity  of  details  ;  but  a  simple 
view  of  the  aqueduct  of  Segovia,  of  Ponipcy’s  pillar  standing  solitary  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  or  a  glance  upwards  at  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s, 
to  one  who  has  never  seen  it  before,  is  worth  all  the  beauties  of  the  Al« 
hambra.’  p.  176. 

It  is  a  material  deficiency  in  this  performance,  that  there  is 
no  attempt  at.a  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  with  respect  to  the  present  great  contest :  so 
that  we  have  iio  assistance  towards  finding  the  average  of -the 
element  of  elfective  hostility  against  the  invader,' in  a  state 
of  the  popular  miiid,  which  was  exhibited  to  Mr.  S,  in  alL 
t!ie  confused  diversities  of  apathj’,  trifiing  inquisitiveness, 
bustle,  energy,  and  fury.  Nor  is  there  any  explanation  of 
those  strange  varieties  in  the  national  spirit,  by  which  the 
people  have  emulated,-  at  Zaragoza  and  a  few  other,  places, 
their  ancient  countrymen  of  Saguntum,  and  in  others  have 
rivalled  the  Chinese  heroes  who  scamper  at  the  first  flash  in  the 
pan.  Mr.  S.  is  perfectly  confident  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
ihey  will  be  finally  successful,  even  though  the  French  ob¬ 
tain,  for  a'  time,  a  complete  possession  of  the  country;  and 
this  confidence'  rests  on  the  collective  peasantry,  whom, 
when  he  is  on  this  subject,  he  extols  in  lofty  strains;  but  we 
are  all  the  while  left  to  vain  conjecture,  how  the  name  of 
Ferdinand,  or  of-  any  of  the  family,  is  to  give  a  more  agree* 
able  flavour  to  bullets  than  the  name  of  Joseph  can  suffer  to 
remain  in  grapes  and  olives.  In  plain  terms,  we  are  not  told 
wluit  it  is,  in  their  opinions,  of  their  condition,  that  will  ren¬ 
der  all  the  miseries  of  long  protracted  war  preferable,  in  their 
esteem,  to  a  government  which  Mr.  S.  acknowledges  would 
abolish  a  great  numlier  of  popular  grievances. — He  will  yield 
to  nobody  in.  the  loudness  of  his  condemnation  of  the  su¬ 
preme  and  some  of  the  provincial  Juntas;  and  in  his  descrip* 
tion  of  a  large  straggling  body  of  what  may  be  called  con¬ 
scripts,  that  in  one  place  he  met  on  tlie  road,  he  has  given,' 
in  the  conduct  of  the  authority  which  could  call  out  such  a 
party,  a  striking  exemplification  of  that  foolish  bustle  to  do 
something  capital  which  is  so  natural  in  uninstructed  men, 
new  to  power,  eager  to  verify  -that  they  have  it,  but  totally 
ignorant  of  its  wisest  use,*— men  w'ho,  because  there  must  b« 
^oldiers,  would  call  out  almost  all  the -males  in  a  district  not 
physically  inca^^ble  of  leaving  their  cradles  or  their- beds,  and 
Vqu  VI.  S  s 
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this  too,  most  probably,  without  having  once  considered  what 
this  crowd  were  to  ■  eat,  or  how  they  were '  to  obtain  arms. 

‘  Wc  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  saw  a  great  number  of  parties 
approaching  towards  us,  and  in  a  manner  covering  the  plain.  1  at  first 
imagined  them  to  be  inhabitants  of  Castro,  who  had  been  spending  their 
Sunday  in  the  country,  but  on  their  nearer  approach  they  appeared  to 
be  entirely  composed  of  men  and  youths,  and  who  I  was  informed 
had  been  drafted,  for  the  most  part  from  about  Baena,  for  the  array. 
This  was  occasioned  by  a  recent  decree  of  the  Junta,  calling  upon  this 
part  of  the  country  for  men,  and  granting  very  few  exemptions  to  such 
as  were  able  to  carry  arms.  Nothing  could  give  a  more  striking  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  patience  and  implicit  obedience  of  the  Spaniards  to  their  go¬ 
vernment  than  was  presented  by  these  successive  groups,  which  had  just 
so  suddenly  relinquished  their  homes  in  strict  obedience  to  a  single 
decree  of  a  self-appointed  Junta.  Some  were  old  men  with  grey  hairs, 
riding  on  asses  ;  others,  striplings  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  playing 
with  each  other  as  they  went  along  the  road.  Most  were  silent  ;  but 
some  laughed  and  sung  ;  while  others,  with  downcast  eyes  and  melan¬ 
choly  looks  appeared  with  difficulty  to  refrain  from  tears.  “  Hay  lue» 
nas  noticias?  f^olveremosf  Viva  V  Inglaterra  I  —  Have  you 

brought  good  news  ?  Are  we  to  return  ?  England  for  ever  !  Let  us  go 
on !—  Such  were  the  exclamations  that  shewed  the  various  feelings  of 
the  parties,  their  hopes. and  their  fears  to  return,  or  their  willingness 
if  not  eagerness,  to  advance.  In  this  manner  above  a  hundred  men  and 
boys  passed  in  review  before  me  ere  sunset.^  p.  136. 

Alt.  VI.  The  Bdroughi  a  Poem,  in  Twenty  Four  Letters.  By  the  Rev 

George  Crabbe,  LL.  B.  8vo.  pp.  xi,  34t.  price  10s.  6d.  Hatchard. 

1810. 

TT  is  not  without  surprise  and  regret,  that  tve  see  the  namft 
of  the  ‘  Kcv.  George  Crabbe,  LL.  B.’  appear  once  more 
upon  a  title  page,  unaccompanied  by  any  tokens  of  noble 
patronage  or  insignia  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Instead 
of  becoaiing,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  vicar  of  A.  rector 
of  B.  or.cbapiain  to  his  grace  the  duke  of  C,  wc  still  find 
him  stationary  in  the  clerical  career,  and  adorned  with  no  new 
honours  except  a  higher  degree  in  the  college  of  Parnassus. 
When  it  is  consiilcred  what  patrons  he  has  had  to  boast  of 
and  celebrSite  in  verse  and  prose,  and  what  celebrity  he  lias 
himself  acquired  to  reflect  upon  the  hand  that  should  ex¬ 
alt  him,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  public  will  share  in  our 
'  surprise.  Why  they  should  also  share  in  our  regret,  may 
not  be  quite  so  obvious.  Poetical  talents  and  literary  fame, 
we  allow,  constitute  no  title  to  stations  of  wealth  and  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  church  ;  which  are  properly  bestowed  only  on 
merit  strictly  professional, — on  learuing  and  sense  devoted  to 
the  service  of  religion  in  the  walks  of  literature,  or  piety 
and  zeal  employed  in  promoting  its  influence  among  meu> 
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Our  principal  reason,  however,  for  wishing  Mr.  Crabbe  a 
more  effective  patron  and  better  preferment,  is,,  that  he- 
would  then  have  been  under  no  temptation  .to  court  those 
advantages.  It  might  be  difliciilt  »o  persuade  some  of  our 
readers,  that  a  benefice  was  an  intutlible  cure  for  a  servile 
or  illiberal  disposition.  -  Vet  it  is  evident  there  are  stronger 
motives  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  sacred  order  than  in  the 
higher,  to  draw  np  flattering  dedications,  and  lampoon  the 
sectaries.  With  all  our  partiality  for  Mr.  Crabbe  we  must 
qwu,  that  his  j)resont  volume  .  will  unhappily  confirm  the 
disapprobation  already  excited  against  him,  among  men  of  an 
independent  and  catholic  spirit.  And  if  there  be  any  room 
for  supposing  that  his  humble  rank  in  the  church  has  laid 
him  under  peculiar  temptation  to  ofl’end,  we  not  only  call 
upon  our  readers  to  share  in  our  regret,  but  beseech  them 
to  moderate  their  resentment- 

VVe,  for  our  part,  indeed,  who  are  well  known  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  peculiar  degree  of  candour  in  virtue  of  our  of¬ 
fice,  superadded  to  the  ordinary  portion  we  en.joy  in  common 
with  readers  in  general,  are  willing  to  excuse  the  soft  tones 
and  cringing  attitudes  wnich  have  olfended  us  in  Mr.  Crubbe’s 
addresses  to  his  patron  and  the  public,  by  attributing  them 
to  timidity  rather  than  design.  The  effect,  how'ever,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unfortunate.  Nothing  can  be  more  impolitic,  in  any 
writer,  than  to  appear  before  the  public  ‘  with  the  Bastile  in 
his  face.’  In  dedications,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  to 
be  frothy;  and  of  this  prescriptive  privilege  we  think  Mr.' 
C.  has  amply  availed  himself.  He  begins  by  telling  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  that  his  poetn  ‘  was  composed  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  so  near  to  Belvoir  Castle,  that  the  author  had  all  the 
advanta.ge  to  be  derived  from  prospects  extensive  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  from  works  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.’  What 
a  vast  advantage  this  was,  and  how  it  should  intitle  the  noble 
duke  to  an  elfnsion  of  dedicatory  gratitude,  may  be  conjec¬ 
tured  from  Mr.  Crabbe’s  concession  in  tlie  same  senumce, 
that  ‘  his  subjects  do  not  assimilate  with  such  views.’  Still, 
however,  he  thinks  it  *  mifuml  for  him  to  indulge  a  wish, 
that  he  miglit  inscribe  his  labours  to  the  Lord  of  a  scene 
which  perjtetually ,  excited  Jtis  admiration’;  and  still  h.e 
*  would  plead  the  propriety  of  placing  the  titles  of  the  House 
of  Ruil  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  volume  written  in  the 
Vale  of  Bvlvoir.’  The  unmanly  tone  of  the  Dedication  is 
also  maintained  with  little  intermission  in  the  Preface, 
This  . preface  is  a  tissue  of  explanations  and  apologies  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  thirty  pages;  and  is  altogether  most 
singularly  tiresome,  unnecessary,  and  iiijud. cions.  Such, 
"e  are  Vo  uudcrst.uJ,  are  the  blemishes  of  his  perfonnatice, 
(hat  uo  trouble  cau  he  too  great  to  palliate  them ;  and 
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such  the  keenness  of  his  wit  and  the  asperity  of  his  sar¬ 
casms,  that  fatal  consequcnees,  might  ensue,  were  he  not  to 
provide  a  remedy  in  his  prose,  for  the  wouiids  that  luight 
he  inflicted  by  his  poetry.  It  will  bo  scarcely  belicvecl  to 
what  extent  Mr.  Crabbe’s  solicitude  is  curried,  without  a 
specimen  or  two  from  this  vt^ry  singular  preface. 

‘  In  the  first  letter  is  nothing  which  particularly  calls  for  remark,  except 
possibly  the  last  line — giving  a  promise  to  the  reader  that  he  should  both 
smile  and  sigh  in  the  perusal  of  the  following  letters.  This  may  appear  vain, 
and  more  than  an  author  ought  to  promise  ;  but  let  it  be  considered  that  the 
character  assumed  is  that  of  a  friend,  who  gives  an  account  of  objects,  per* 
sons  and  events  to  his  correspondent,  and  who  was  therefore  at  liberty, 
without  any  imputation  of  this  kind,  to  suppose  in  what  manner  he  would 
w  affected  by  such  descriptions/  p.  xvii. 

In  the  second  letter,  Mr.  Crabbe  hazards  some  strictures 
on  tlie  imitation  of  *  weather-stains’  on  edifices  ;  but  nothing 
of  this  sort,  he  trusts,  ‘  will  seem  to  any  invidious  or  offen¬ 
sive/ 

^  I  wished  to  make  a  comparison  between  those  minute  and  curious  bo- 

dies  which  cover  the  surface  of  some  edifices,  and  those  kinds  of  stain 

which  are  formed  of  boles  and  ochres,  and  laid  on  with  a  brush.  Now, 

as  the  work  of  time  cannot  be  anticipated  in  such  cases,  it  may.  be  very 

judicious  to  have  recourse  to  such  expedients  as  will  give  to  a  recent 

structure  the  venerable  apjx?arance  of  antiquity  ;  and  in  this  case,  though 

I  might  still  observe  the  vast  difference  between  the  living  varieties  of 

nature,  and  the  distant  imitation  of  the  artist,  yet  I  would  not  forbear  to 

make  use  of  his  dexterity,  because  he  could  not  clothe  my  free-stone  witk 

mucotj  lichen  and  lyssus.^  pp.  xvii,  xviii. 

*  _  •  *  . 

•  The  lines  alluded  to  are  these. 

/  And  wouldst  thou.  Artist !  with  tliy  Tints  and  Bruth^ 

Form  Shades  like  these?  Pretender,  where  thy  Blush  ? 

In  three  short  Hours  shall  thy  presuming  Hand 
Th’  effect  of  three  slow  Centuries  command  p.  19. 

‘  As  a  specific  apology  for  the  labtliue,  TVIr.  C. judiciously 
adds  the  lollowing  note. 

*  *  If  it  should  be  objected  that  Centuries  are  not  slower  than  Hours,  be¬ 
cause  the  speed  of  time  must  be  uniform,  I  would  answer,  that  I  under¬ 
stand  so  much,  and  mean  that  they  arc  slower  in  no  other  sense,  than  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  finished  so  soon/ 

Then,  again,  his  satire  upon  young  physicians  is  so  caustic, 
that  he  thinks  it  advisable  to  apply  a  cligestive. 

When  I  observe,  under  the’ article  Physic,  that.thc  young  and  less 
exjK'rienced  physician  will  'write  rather  with  a  view  of  making  himself 
known,  than  to  investigate  and  publish  some  useful  fact,  I  would  not  be 
thought  to  extend  tins  remark  to  all  the  publications  of  such  men/  '  p* 
xxvii. 

In  the  same  strain,  Mr.  C.  hopes  the  solicitors  will  not  be  an^ 
gry  with  his  sarcasms  on  sojBQ  of  their  fruternity  :  he  trusts 
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that  bis  strictures  on  card-parties  and  strolling  players  will  ; 
nut  be  thought  too  severe  ;  lie  is  anxioiis  to  point  out  thedil- 
I'erence  between  two  of  the  characters  he  describes  ;  he  is  solici¬ 
tous  to  justify  Ills  remarks  on  Prisons,  Poorhouses,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Kdneation  ;  and  he  is  greatly  concerned  lest  the 
leader  siiould  tux  him  witli  plagiarism  for  certain  apparent 
imitations,  ■  or  with  pedantry  for  Ids  nnmerous  mottos.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  we  scarcely  need  remark,  that  though  the  term 
Borough  can  liardly  be  pronounced  by  an  independent  Kng- 
lishman  without  emotions  of  contempt  and  indignation, 
Mr.  C.  has  carefully  abstained  from  saying  a  syllable,  even  in 
the  chapter  u|)on  FJcctionSy  which  could  displease  a  single  in¬ 
dividual,  whether  buyer  or  seller,  among  the  crowds  who 
trufiic  in  political  corruption.  Indeed  he  expresses  no  little 
alarm,  lest  the  very  title  of  his  poem  should  sound  Jaco¬ 
binical.  It  is  far  from  being  necessary,  we  admit,  for  a  cler¬ 
gyman  or  a  poet  to  embark  in  politics-  But  we  had  a  right 
to  expect,  that  the  describer  of  a  ‘borough’  should  give 
some  particular  information  as  to  the  political  constitution 
and  condition  which  ascertain  its  genus  and  dijferentia^  — 
which  essentially  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  and  other 
boronglis.  And  it  woidd  seem  inevitable,  too,  for  a  man  of  in¬ 
tegrity — ^a  teacher  of  religion — who  undertook  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  its  moral  aspect,  to  give  due  prominence  to  the 
most  important  and  characteristic  of  its  features.  Nor  could 
he  be  deterred  from  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  by  any  de¬ 
formity  he  might  have  had  to  represent.  On  the  contrary, 
it  could  only  have  been  some  very  powerful  restraint,  tliat 
prevented  a  poet,  who  delights  in  s(|nalid  subjects  and  gloomy 
colours,  from  exposing  to  public  view  the  Hlthy  haunts  and 
slimy  forms  of  corruption.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
breach  of  moral  and-  civil  duties  is  tlien  only  unfit  to  be 
reprobated,  when  its  occurrence  is  most  fretjuunt,  and  its 
consequences  most  fatal. 

Having  noticed  a  few  of  the  symptoms  of  that  timid  and 
servile  s|)irit  with  which  by  some  means  or  other  Mr.  Crahba 
is  infected,  we  must  proceed  to  mention  his  i  I  liberality  to- 
1  ward  the  ‘  enthusiasts.’  We  certainly  intend  to  set  up  no 
defence  of  a  sectarian  or  fanatical  spirit, — of  religions  craft, 
hypocrisy,  or  enthusiasm.  We  despise  them,  wherever  they 
exist,  as  much  as  Mr.  Crabhe  ;  and  that  they  do  exist,  in 
particular  instances,  we  as  tinuly  ' believe,  and  perhaps  more 
■  deeply  lament.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  truth  of 
his  representations  is  not  so  exact,  nor  their  tendency  so 
harmless  as  we  could  wish,  when  we  retlect  what  otHce  he 
'  sustains.  The  following  view  is  given  of  the  religion  taught 
by  the  Calvinists.  We  are  persuaded  it  is  greatly  distort^, 
even  allowing  that  it  applies  only  to  an  individual :  if  in* 
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tended  to  characterize  a  whole  body,  we  pronounce  it  the 
grossest  and  most  abominable  caricature. 

Canst  thou,  good  Sir,  by  thy  superior  Skill, 

‘  Inform  my  Judgment  and  direct  my  Will  ? 

<  Ah  !  give  thy  Cordial  ;  let  my  Soul  have  rest, 

‘  And  be  the  outward ’Man  alone  distress’d ; 

*  For  at  my  state  .1  tremble  ^ ‘  Tremble  more,' 

Sa'd  the  good  Man,  ‘  and  then  rejoice  therefore  \ 

*  'Tisgood  toiren.blc,  Prospects  then  are  fair, 

‘  Wlien  the  lost  soul  is  plung’d  in  deep  Despair: 

“  ‘  Once  thou  wert  simply  honest,  just  and  pure, 

4c  (  Whole  as  thou  thought'st  and  never  wish’d  a  Cure  ; 

*  Now  thou  hast  plung’d  in  Folly,  Shame,  Disgrace  ; 

•  **  <  Now  !  thou’i  t  an  Object  meet  for  healing  Grace  : 

‘  No  Merit  thine,  no  Virtue,  Hope,  Belief,  '  ^ 

*  Nothing  hast  thou,  but  Misery,  Sin,  and  Grief,  t 

“  ‘  Tiie  best,  the  only  titles  to  Relief.'  j 

€ti  i  What  must  Ido,’  I  said,  *  my  Soul  to  free?' 

«Do  nothing,  Man;  it  will  be  done  for  thee.’— 

‘‘  ‘  But  must  I  not,  my  reverend  (iuide,  believe  ?' 

*  If  thou  art  call’d,  thou  wilt  the  Faith  receive;’— 

But  1  repent  not — Angry  he  replied, 

*  If  thou  art  call’d,  thou  needest  nought  beside  : 

‘  Attend  onus,  and  if ’tis  Heaven’s  Decree, 

^  'I  he  Cali  will  come, — if  not,  ah  !  woe  for  thee/ 

“  ‘  To  me  no  Tokens  of  the  Call  would  come, 

I  felt  my  sentence  and  receiv’d  my  Doom  ; 

.But  I  ccmplain’d— ‘  Let  thy  Repinings  cease,  ^ 

‘  Oh  !  Man  cf  Sin,  for  they  thy  Guilt  increase  ;  > 

‘  It  blovveth  where  it  listeth — die  in  peace.’  \ 

‘  In  peace,  and  perish  ?’  I  replied  ;  *  impart 
“  <  Some  better  Comfort  to  a  burthen’d  Heart.’— 

‘  Alas  !’  the  Priest  return’d,  ‘  can  I  direct 
The  heavenly  Call  } — Do  I  proclaim  th’  Elect  ? 

Raise  not  thy  Voice  against  th’  Eternal  Will, 

V*  But  take  thy  part  with  Sinners  and  be  still.’  pp.  294— 29C. 

The  same  kind  of  representation  is  given  in  another  place, 
where  the  discijile  is  said  to  have  become  insane  and  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  Mr.  Crabbe  has  made  several  attempts 
in  this  and  his  former  writings,  to  confirm  the  popular  pre¬ 
judice  that  religion  is  apt  to  turn  the  brain.  Perhaps  be 
will  tell  us  that  it  is  not  the  tendency  of  religion,  but  of 
Calvinism,  that  he  is  so  anxious  to  expose.  We  doubt  if  he 
can  bring  one  instance,  in  which  even  Calvinism  has  had  this 
effect,  except  iij)oii  a  ni’mcl  already  in  a  morbid  condition,  or 
tainted  with  licreditary  disease.  It  is  not,  however,  Calvi» 
nism  in  particular,  but  Christianity  in  its  simplest  form, 
that  i-i  perverted  by  a  disordered  mind  .'into  the  occasion  of 
its  lapses,  and  the  aliment  of  its  extravagant  reveries.  The 
only  conceivable  cause  of  error,  is  the  apprehension  of  fu- 
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turc  punishment  arising  from  despair  of  tlie  divine  clemen¬ 
cy  :  but  the  dread  of  future  punishment  is  inculcated  in  every, 
part  of  llevelaiion  ;  and  a  despair  of  the  divine  clemency, 
instead  of  springing  from  a  belief  in  the  system  of  Calvin, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  disbelief  of  the  gospel  he 
taught.  Without  resting  here,  however,  we  put  it  to  Mr. 
Crabbe,  whether  the  popular  notion  he  seems  anxious  to 
encourage,  that  Calvinism  produces  melancholy  and  madness, 
fastens  exclusively  upon  the  tenets  of  any  particular  school ; 
whether  it  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  decided  profession 
and  resolute  practice  of  piety,  in  every  denomination.  The 
vulgar  are  very  "far  ftom  being  proheients  in  theological 
distinctions ;  but  if  they  see  a  profligate  abandon  the  haunts 
of  vice,  and  scrupulously  contorm  to  the  precepts  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  they  at  once  pronounce  him  a  metbodist,  and  de¬ 
clare  or  predict  his  insanity.  This  dangerous  error, — this  har¬ 
dening,  this  blinding  prejudice,  but  too  many  religious 
teachers  are  careless  to  remove,  or  even  assiduous  to  confirm  ; 
and  the  awful  responsibility  in  which  they  arc  involved,  lies 
peculiarly  heavy  on  Mr.  Crabbe.  The  sort  of  narrative 
which  this  reverend  gentleman  ought  to  have  been  most 
willing  to  impress  on  the  public  mind,  is  a  very  autbentic 
one,  published  a  year  or  two  ago,  of  a  young  man  who  was 
actually  pronounced  insane  and  confined  in  a  private  mad¬ 
house  by  bis  profligate  connexions,  because  he  discovered 
feelings  of  penitence  and  afterwards  of  peace,  which  they 
unhappily  had  never  felt.  But  we  forget  ourselves  ;  it  is 
not  every  clergyman  that  has  courage  and  self-denial  enough 
-to  do  his  duty,  at  the  risk  of  being  stigmatized  as  a  saint. 

The  Arminian  methodists,  \vc  should  observe,  afford 
Mr.  C.  as  much  amusement  as  the  Calvinists.  Having  taken 
the  precaution,  no  doubt,  to  ascertain  exactly  how  much 
of  the  ‘  leading  notions  and  peculiarities’  of  the  methodists 
‘  in  the  early  times  of  this  spiritual  influenza’  is  founded 
in  fact  and  scripture,  he  makes  no  scruple  of  turning  their 
internal  conflicts,  as  well  as  the  tenor  and  influence  of  their 
leader’s  preaching,  into  general  and  unqualified  ridicule. 
The'  ‘  birth  divine’  is  not  secured  from  his  satire,  by  tho 
supreme  authority  of  that  Teacher  who  thought  projier  to 
illustrate  the  spiritual  change  by  this  striking  figure;  and 
the  evil  spirit,  solemnly  described  by  an  apostle  as  “a 
.  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,”  is  ludicrously 
exhibited  in  Mr.  Crabbe’s  verse,  as  a  dragon  of  romance, 

<  Whom  sainted  knights’  [i.  e,  the  methodists]  ‘  attack  in 
.  sinners’  cause, 

And  force  the  waunded  victim  from  his  fiaivt* 

His  representation  of  the  methodists  in  general — those  among 
them  who  ‘  do  not  venture  lo  become  preachers’ — as  ‘  address- 
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ing  the  Creator  with  daring  flights,  of  tinprcmedilated  ahsur- 
dUy,'  if  intended  to  apply  indiscriininately,  can  only  be  ex¬ 
cused,  by  supposing  the  writer  ignorant  and  rash,  instead 
of  malicious' and  unprincipled.  There  is  too  much  truth, 
we  fear,  in  his  strictures  on  the  author  of  the  ‘  Bank  of 
Faith but  the  criticism  (in  his  note,  p.  xxiii,)  on  a  parti¬ 
cular  instance  of  inaccuracy,  liiight  as  well  have  been  spa¬ 
red,  in  a  volume  which  abounds  with  errors  in  grammar  and 
spelling,  and  which  has  for  its  motto,  ‘  Paulo  wifl/e/v  canamus.’ 

Were  it  allowed,  however,  that  Mr.  C.  has  confined  him* 
self  to-,  the  exact  truth  of  the  ca>e  in  depicting  the  ab¬ 
surdities  of  individuals,  we'  should  nevertheless  object  to 
his  sketches,  because  they  will  be  understood  to  apply  to 
whole  societies.  And  whatever  absurdities  may  prevail  tit 
these  societies,  we  should  still  object  to  Mr.  Crabbe’s  manner 
of  exposing  them,  as  in  the  first  place  unfair,  and  in  the 
next  pernicious;  If  di  fair  description  were  given  of  these 
‘enthusiasts’  and  ‘  fanatics,’ (we  speak  generally,  not  ufu- 
vcrsalhj)  it  would  include  so  much  of  genuine  devotion,  strict 
sobriety,  and  zealous  benevolence,  so  many  of  the  disposi¬ 
tions  and  habits  that  conduce  to  domestic  comlort,  public 

f)eace,  and  national  wealth,  and  among  the  lower  orders  at 
east  so  decided  a  superiority  in  intellect  to  those  who  are 
their  equals  in  station,  as  would  amply  atone  for  a  few 
harmless  extravagancies  and  trivial  mistakes.  If  Mr.  Crabbe 
had  thought  it  safe*  or  prudent  to  do  justice  to  these  enthu- 
siastical  persons,  he  would  have  represented  ‘  them,  on  the 
whole,  as  rather  the  ‘salt’  than  the  ‘  oflscouring’  of  the 
earth. — In  short,  what’ would  he  have  thought  of  the  libera¬ 
lity  of  a  sectarian  poet,  who  should  undertake  in  his  turn 
to  describe  a  borough,  and  represent  the  clergyman  as  per¬ 
forming  the  burial  service  while  he  was'  intoxicated,  'and 
crowning  his  final  benediction  with  an  oath  ?  What  would 
he  think  of  the  writer,  who  should  'profess  to  describe  the 
members  of  the  established  church  duly  regenerated  in  bap¬ 
tism,  and  perform  his  task  by  giving  sketches  of  biogra¬ 
phy  from  the  hulks,  gr  of  deportment  at  the  gallows  ? — Hut 
the  mockery  with  whicli  Mr.  Crabbe  has  treated  these  sin¬ 
cere,  though  in  some  instances  'mistaken  religionists,  is  as 
injurious  to  the  public  as  it  is  unjust  to  the  individual.  There 
is  no  surer  method,  perliaps,  of  making  piety  itself  con¬ 
temptible,  in  the  estimation  of  the  trifling,  tlToughtless,  and 
vicious,  than  by  fixing  their  attention  on  the  meanest  of  its 
professors.  The  scorn  excited  against  the  errors  with  which 
certain  tenets  are  often  combined,  attaches  itself  but  too 
readily,  in  an  irreligious  mind,  to  the  tenets  themselves;  and 
•ven  habits  of  virtue,  when  exhibited  in  conuectiou  with 
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nhat  is  nnconth,  fantastic,  and  absurd,  become  in  effect  the 
butts  of  ridicule.  Religion,  however,  is  not  so  light  and 
triHing  a  concern,  that  it  should  ever  be  made  the  theme 
of  wit  and  tlie  cause  of  merriment.  Instead  of  enforcing  this^ 
point  more  at  large,  we  will  express  and  sanction  our  own 
sentiments  by  employing  the  language  of  Palty ;  and  we 
hope  that  the  following  extract  from  a  publication,  which 
may  be  considered  as  commimicating  the.  death-bed  seiui-^ 
ments  of  that  great  man,  will  make  a  deep  impression  on 
Mr.  Crabbe  (who  certainly  cannot  have  read  it  before),  as’ 
well  as  on  our  readers  in  general.  After,  observing  that 
the  first  and  most  indispensable  requisite  in  religion  is  seri^ 
ousness^  and  mentioning  ^Jevity  in  conversation,  upon  religi¬ 
ons  subjects,  or  subjects  connected  with  religion,’^  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  of  preventing  or  destroying  it,  Dr. 
Paley  remarks,  that 

The  turn  which  this  levity  usually  takes,  is  in  jests  and  raillery 
upon  the  opinions,  or  the  peculiarities,  or  the  persons,  of  men  of  parti¬ 
cular  sects,  or  who  bear  particular  names;  especially  if  they,  happen  to 
be  more  serious  than  ourselves.  And  of  late  this  hose^  and  I  can 
hardly  help  callingut  profane  humour,  has  been  directed  chiefly  against 
the  followers  of  methodism.  But  against  whomsoever  it  happens  to  be 
pointed,  it  has  all  the  bad  effects  both  upon  the  speaker  and  the  hearer 
which  we  Inyre  noticed :  and  as  in  other  instabces,  so  in  this,  give  me 
leave  to  say  that  it  is  very  much  misplaced.  In  the  first  place/werc  the 
doctrines  and  sentiments  of  those  who  bear  this  name  ever  so  foolish  and 
extravagant  (I  do  not  say  that  they  are  either)  this  proposition  I  shalj  al¬ 
ways  maintain  to  be  true,  viz.  that  the  ^wildest  opinion  that  roer  nvas  cn* 
ter  tamed  in  matters'  of  religion^  is  more  rational  than  unconcern  about  these 
matters.  Upon  this  subject  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  indifference* ;  no  folly 
so  contemptible  as  thoughtlessness  and  levity.  In  the  next  place,  do  me- 
thodists  deserve  this  treatment  ?  Be  their  particular  doctrines  what  they 
may,  the  professors  of  these  doctrines  appear  to  be  in  earnest  about 
them,  and  a  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  religion  cannot  be  a  bad  man, 
still  less  a  fit  subject  foe  .derision.  1  am  no  methodist  myself.  In  their 
leading  doctrines  1  differ  from  them.  But  I  contend,  that  sincere  men 
are  not,  for  these,  or  indeed  any  doctrines,  to  be  made  laughing  stocks 
to  others.  I  do  not  bring  in  the  case  of  the  methodists  in  this  part  of  my 
discourse,  for  the  pui*pose  of  vindicating  their  tenets,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  (and  1  wish  that  the  observation  may  weigh  witli  all  my  read¬ 
ers)  that  the  custom  of  treating  their'  characters  and  persons^  ^their 
preaching  or  their  preachersj  their  meetings^  or  ^orshipj  with  scorn, 
has  the  pernicious^  consequence  of  destroying  our  own  seriousness,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  seriousness  oi  those  who  hear  or  join  in  such  sort  of 
conversation  ;  especially  if  they  be  young  persons  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  much  mischief  is  actually  dune  in  this  very  way.*^  Sermon  on  Se^ 
rioujjiess.  » ‘ 

If  burlesque  and  buffoonery  were  ever  the  proper  method 
of  correcting  religious  exceutrlcitieS)  and  il  ever  it  were  a 
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fitjOiethod  for  a  clcrj^yman  to  employ,  it  would  be,  when  the 
fi^atesl  anxiety  was  evinced  to  counteract  its  pernicious  ten* 
dcncy, — when  a  careful  separation  was  made  between  piety 
itseli  and  the  errors  with  which  it  was  associated, — and  when 
the  profoundest  reverence  was  manifested  for  sound  principles, 
enlightened  zeal,  and  pure  morality.  The  readers  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Crabbers  former  publication  will  not  be  very 
forward  to  suppose,  that  his  satire  in  the  poem  under  review 
is  thus  checked  ctud  guarded.  Among  other  passages  that  we 
fear  have  not  the  best  tendency,  is  .  the  story  of  Jachin^ — a 
parish  clerk,  distinguished  for  his  austerity  of  manners,  but 
who  was  at  length  detecteid  in  pilfering  from  the  communion- 
inoney,  and  sinking  down,  heart-broken  with  remorse  and  the 
public  contempt,  died  miserably,  at  the  moment  when  the 
vicar,  who  till  then  (it  seems)  had  neglected  him,  came  to 
inquire  the  state  of  his  mind.  A  part  of  this  story,  which 
would  be  more  creditable  to  Peter  Pindar  than  to  the  Reve* 
lend  George  Crabbe,  we  shall  transcribe. 

^  This  book-taught  Man,  with  ready  Mind  receivM 
More  than  the  Church  commanded  or  believed  ; 

He  held  that  Satan^  since  the  World  began, 

In  every  act,  had  Strife  with  every  Man  ; 

That  never  evil  Deed  on  Earth  was  done. 

But  of  the  acting  Parties  he  was  one  ; 

The  flattering  Guide  to  make  ill  Prospects  clear; 

To  smooth  rough  Ways,  the  constant  Pioneer  ; 

The  ever-tempting,  soothing,  softening  Power, 

Ready  to  cheat,  seduce,  deceive,  devour. 

Me  has  the  sly  Seducer  oft  withstood,^* 

Said  pious  Jachitiy — but  he  gets  no  good  :  ' 

1  pass  the  House  where  swings  the  tempting  Sign, 

And  pointing,  tell  him,  •  Satarij  that  is  thine  :* 

I  pass  the  Damsels  pacing  down  the  Street, 

^  And  look  more  grave  and  solemn  when  we  meet; 

Nor  doth  it  irk  me  to  rebuke  their  Smiles, 

I'heir  wanton  Ambling  and  their  watchful  Wiles : 

Nay,  like  the  good  John  Bunyaiiy  when  I  view 
Those  forms.  Pm  angry  at  the  Ills  they  do  ; 

That  I  could  pinch  and  spoil,  in  Sin^s  despite, 

‘‘  Beauties!  which  frail  and  evil  Thoughts'  excite.* 

“  At  Feasts  and  Banquets  seldom  am  I  found. 

And  (save  at  Church)  abhor  a  tuneful  Sound  ; 

“  To  Plays  and  Shows  I  run  not  to  and  fro,i 
And  where  my  Master  goes,  forbear  to  go.^^ 

*  *  John  Bunj/any  in  one  of  the  many  productions  of  his  zeal,  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  make  public  this  extraordinary  sentiment,  which  the  frigid  piety 
Df  our  Clerk  so  readily  adopted. 
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*  No  woniler  Sntan  took  the  thing  amiss* 

•  To  be  oppos’d  by  such  a  Man  as  this— • 

A  M  in  so  grave,  important,  cautious,  wisa, 

Who  dar’d  not  trust  his  Feeling  or  his  Eyes ; 

No  wonder  he  should  lurk  and  lie  in  wait. 

Should  lit  his  Hooks  and  ponder  on  his  Bait* 

Should  on  his  Movements  keep  a  watchful  eye* 

For  he’d  a  Fish  to  catch  wlio  led  the  fry. 

‘  With  his  own  Peace  our  Clerk  was  not  content* 

He  tried,  good  Man !  to  make  his  Friends  repent,’  &c. 

As  the  author  of  these  facetious  lines  is  a  clergyman,  it  is 
impossible  he  could  intend  to  ridicule  two  received  doctrines 
of  Holy  VV’rit,  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  on  the  mind,  and 
the  sinfulness  of  mental  adultery.  We  should  be  happy  to 
conceive  of  any  good  motive  he  could  have,  for  representing 
the  believer  in  these  truths  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  thief,  or 
for  exhi6itin<;f  them  in  terms  cf  indecent  and  prolate  jo« 
cularity.  It  must  be. with  a  very  ill  grace  that  he  will  in 
future  obey  the  i.ijunction  to  Tnnothv,  ‘  Young  men  like¬ 
wise  exhort  to  be  sober-minded.’  Mr.  Crabbe  may  think 
to  defend  himseif,  by  saying  the  picture  is  taken  from  real 
life;  a  defence  which  will  suit  exactly  as  well  for  the  ven¬ 
ders  of  iici-ntious  [>ami)hlets  and  obscene  prints.  A  very 
false  idea  of  onr  currency  would.be  conveyed  to  a  foreigner, 
if  he  wefti  shewn  a  clipped  or  counterfeit  guinea,  unless 
be  were  distinctly  informed,  that,  though  such  pieces  were 
to  be  found  in  the  circulating  moaium  of  the  country,  the 
bulk  of  our  coin  was  of  a  very  different  description.  Pro¬ 
fligates  are  naturally'  disposed  .to  represent  the  counter¬ 
feits  of  piety,  as  g’enuine  specimens ;  and  do  their  utmost 
to  cherish  in  their  own  minds  the  prejudice  it  is  their  interest 
to  propagate.  We  are  sorry  that  such  prejudices  as  these 
should  derive  support  from  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Crabbe. 

Considering  the  moral  tendency  of  this  poem  as  unspeak¬ 
ably  more  important  than  its  poetical  merit,  we  make  no 
apology  for  the  length  of  these  strictures.  We  must  own 
the  performance  ap[)ears  to  us  almost  certain  to  do  some 
harm,  and  almost  incapable  of  .doing  any'  good  ;  so  that  we 
feel  some  degree  of  roluctance  to  congratulate  Mr.  Crabbe,  on 
the  ability  it  discovers,  and  the  reputation  it  will  acquire. 
In  our  view,  a' most  heavy  responsibility  attaches  to.  the 
possession  of  leisure  and  talents ;  and  it  would  have  been 
a  satisfaction  to  us  to  announce  a  poem  front  the  pen  of 
a  clergyman,  which- might  aflbrd  him  consolation  in  his  last 
moments,  by  a  -recollection  of  the  hours  be  had  employ¬ 
ed  in  writing  it,  and  an  anticipation  of  its  future  utility. 
But  thpiigh  we  are  not  constrained  in  this  instance  to  revere 
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his  character  or  applaud  his  diligence,  we  willingly  do 
honour  to  his  genius.  In  spite  of  the  prejudice  wliich  liia 
preface  is  calculated  to  awaaen,  we  have  perused  nuuiy 
parts  of  his  poem  with  great  satisfaction.  In  the  impressive 
energy  of  his  narrations,  and  the  striking  exactness  of  his 
descriptions,  he .  probably  excels  all  his  contemporaries, 
and  has  little  to  fear  from  a  comparison  with  any  preceding 
poet.  His  subjects,  we  apprehend,  are  mostly  taken  from 
real  life.  Theyare,  in  general,  far  from  pleasing  ;  and  ap¬ 
pear  selected  to  excite  horror  and  disgust,  rather  than  any 
gentler  and  finer  sentiments.  If  they  were  the  creatures  of 
imagination,  we  should  scarcely  know  in  what  order  of 
poets  to  place  him.  -  But  though  he  is  not  intitled  to  the 
praise  of  conceiving  these  subjects,  his  manner  of  repre¬ 
senting  them  is  truly  admirable.  —  Havipg  oii  a  former 
occasion  described  the  nature  of  Mr.  Crabbe'’s  poetry,  and 
the  volume  before  us  being  exactly  of  the  same  description 
as  the  poems  by  which  he  is  already  known,  we  shall  only 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  framed  j 
and  extract  a  few  passages  that  will  serve  as  a  criterion  of 
its  merit. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  twenty-four  letters,  from  a  bur¬ 
gess  of  a, maritime  borough,  to  a  distant  friend  who  requested 
a  description  of  it.  Their  contents  may  be  partly  undcr-i  . 
stood  from  the  catalogue  of  their  titles. 

*  Oeneral  Description.  The  Church.  The  Vicar— The  Curate,  &Ci 
Sects  and  Professions  in  Religion.  Elections.  Professions — Law — 
Physic.  Trades.  Amusements.  Clubs  and  Social  Meetings.  Inns. 
Players.  The  Alms-house  and  Trustees.  Inhabitants  of  the  Alms¬ 
house — Blaney.  Clelia.  Benbow. '  The  Hospital  and  Governors. 
The  Poor  and  their  Dwellings.  The  Poor  of  the  Borough — The  Parish 
Clerk.  Ellen  Orford.  Abel  Keene.  Peter  Grimes.  Prisons.  Schools.’ 
p.  xli. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  neat  little  sketches  with  which 
the  ]>oem  abounds. 

*  Nor  Angler  we  on  our  wide  stream  descry 
But  one  poor  Dredger  where  his  Oysters  lie  ; 

He,  cold  and  wet  and  driving  witli  the  Tide, 

Beats  his  weak  arms  against  his  tarry  side. 

Then  drains  the  remnant  of  diluted  gin, 

To  aid  the  warmth  that  languishes  within  ; 

Renewing  oft  his  poor  attempts  to  beat 

His  tingling  Fingers  into  gathering  heat.’  p.  5. 

The  principal  phamomena  of  the  sea  are  described  with 
much  accuracy,  and  in  a  very  easy  style.  We  were  pleased 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Crabbe’s  experiness  is  not  confined  to 
works  of  art,  or  the  ntamiers  of  liuman  beings,  but  that  he 
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Ins  an  eye. to  seize  and  a  hand  to  .copy  the  wild  and  fleeting 
appearances  of  nature.  • 

The  lines  which  commence  the  second  letter  are  so  much 
to  our  taste,  and  go  so  far  toward  making  some  degree  of 
atonement  for  the  moral  blemishes  of  the  poem  already  no¬ 
ticed,  that  we  willingly  introduce  them. 

‘  “What  ira  Church  — let  Truth  and  Reason  speak, 

.  They  would  reply,  ‘  The- Faithful,  Pure  and  Meek ; 

*  From  Christian  folds,  the  one  selected  race,. 

*  Of  all  professions,  and  in  every  place.*  *  p.  17. 

This  letter  includes  an  inditferent  description  of  the  church 
and  monuments,  with  a  well  told  and  pathetic  story. 

In  the  third  letter,  which  describes  the  Vicar  and  Curate, 
we  should  be  at  no  loss  to  find  room  for  censure.  The 
terms  in  which  the  frigidity  of  the  former '  is  adverted  to, 
and  tne  address  to*  male  lilies,’ produce  an  impression. more 
conformable  to  the  strain  of  sentiment  -Mr.  C.  has  too  often 
purstied,  than  to  that  sober  and  subdued  state  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  which  it  would  be  in  character-for  him  to  recommend. 
_  / 

The  strength  of  the  sensual  appetites  is  surely  an  adequate 
competitor  to  the  rational  and  spiritual  powers  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  without  being  made  the  subject  of  poetical  panegyric 
by  a  Christian  moralist.  This  is  another  of  the  numerous 
instances,  in  which  Mr.,  Crabbe  has  certainly  not  been 
prompted  by  an  anxiety  to  employ  his  influence  with  the 
public  in  assisting  the  cause  of  virtue.  We  have  said  enough 
on  the  subject  of  religion  and  religious  parties,  to  take  no 
farther  notice  of  the  fourth  letter :  the  following  lines,  on 
the  fulfllment  of  prophecy  exhibited  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Jewish  people,  will  she\y  what  reason  we  have  to  regret 
the  manner  in  which  the  audior’s  talents  have  been  hitherto 
employed. 

*  What  said  their  Prophet  ?— 5*  Should’st  thou  disobey, 

The  Lord  shall  take  thee  from  thy  Land  away  ; 

‘‘  Thou  shaft  a  bye-word  and  a  proverb  be,  •  ^ 

And  all  shall  wonder  at  thy  woes  and  thee  ; 

✓  «  Daughter  and  Son  shalt  thou,  while  captive,  have 

‘‘  And  see  them  made  the  Bond-maid  and  the  Slave  j 
He,  whom  thou  leav’st,  the  Lord  thy  Godf  shall  bring 

**  War  to  thy  Country  on  an  eagle-wing :  . 

A  People  strong  and  dreadful  to  behold. 

Stern  to  the  Young,  remorseless  to  the  Old  ; 

^  Masters  whose  speech  thou  .can'st  not  understand, 

By  cruel  signs  shall  give  the  harsh  command  ; 

**  Doubtful  of  Life  shalt  thou  by  night,  by  day, 

^  For  grief,  and  dread  and  trouble  pine  away  \ 
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Thy  evening  wish,^would  God  !  1  saw  the  Suft  ; 

Thy  morning  sigh,— would  God  !  the  Day  were  done* 

Thus  shall  thou  suffer,  and  to  distant  times 
Regret  thy  Mitcry  and  lament  thy  Crimes.”  ^  p.  53* 

The  characters  of  Archer^  the  honest  but  stern  and  sus« 
picious  attorney,  and  that  of  the  cunning  and  unpriiu  ipled 
SwalloWy  are  well  drawn ;  but  in  the  latter,  Mr.  C.  takes  care 
to  throw  in  some  sarcasms  on  the  ‘  zealotr,*  who  were  too 
ready  to  claim  him  as  a  convert  and  trust  him  as  a  trea¬ 
surer. 

We  must  pass  hastily  over  several  of  the  succeeding  letters, 
which  contain  some  pleasing  sketches  of  scenery  and  manners, 
hut  upon  the  whole  rather  tire  than  encourage  the  attetnion. 
The  tenth  letter  affords  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  C.’s  manner  ; 
it  is  a  card-table  scene,  which  some  of  our  readers  may 
find  no  difficulty  in  realizing. 

«  Meantime  Discretion  bids  the  Tongue  be  still. 

And  mild  Good-humour  strives  with  strong  Ill-will  ; 

Till  Prudence  fails  ;  when,  all  impatient  grown, 

They  make  their  Grief,  by  their  Suspicions,  known. 

Sir,  I  protest,  were  Job  himselr  at  play, 

He’d  rave  to  see  you  throw  your  Cards  away  ; 

^  Not  that  I  care  a  button — not  a  pin 
.  .  ••  For  what  I  lose  ;  but  we  had  Cards  to  win.: 

••  A  Saint  in  Heaven  would  grieve  to  see  such  Hand 
•*  Cut  up  by  one  who  will  not  understand.” 

‘  Complain  of  me!  and  so  you  might  indeed, 

«  If  I  had  ventur’d  on  that  foolish  Lead, 

•  That  fatal  Heart — but  I  forgot  your  Play — 

•  Some  Folk  have  ever  thrown  their  Hearts  away/ 

««  Yes,  and  their  Diamonds  :  I  have  heard  of  one 
^  Who  made  a  Beggar  of  an  only  Son.” 

<  Better  a  Beggar,  than  to  see  him  tied 
•To  Art  and  Spite, to  Insolence  and  Pride.* 

**  Sir,  were  I  you,  I’d  strive  to  be  polite, 

**  Against  my  Nature,  for  a  single  Night.” 

‘  Against  their  Nature  they  might  show  their  Skill 

•  With  small  Success,  who’re  Maids  against  their  will.' 

Is  this  too  much  ?  alas  !  my  bashful  Muse 
Cannot  with  half  their  Virulence  abuse. 

And  hark' !  at  other  Tables  Discord  reigns, 

With  feign’d  Contempt  for  Losses  and  for  Gains  \  > 

Passions  awhile  are  bndled  ;  then  they  rage> 

In  waspish  Youth,  and  in  resentful  Age ; 

With  scraps  of  Insult—**  Sir,  when  next  you  play, 

•*  Reflect  whose  Money  ’tis  you  throw  away. 

No  one  on  Larth  can  less  such  things  regard, 

••  But  when'  one’s  partner  does’nl  know  a  Card— 
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•  •  I  scorn  Suspicion,  Ma*am,  but  while  you  stand 

•  Behind  that  Lady,  pray  keep  down  your  hand/ 

*  Good  Heav’n,  revoke !  remember,  if  the  Set 
‘  Be  lost,  in  honour  you  should  pay  the  Debt/ 

There,  there’s  your  Money  ;  but,  while  I  have  life, 
ril  never  more  sit  down  with  Man  and  Wife ; 

“  They  snap  and  snarl  indee(h  but  in  the  heat  ^ 

**  Of  all  their  Spleen,  their  Understandings  meet ; 

They  are  Free- Masons,  and  have  many  a  Sign, 

**  That  we,  poor  devils  !  never  can  divine  : 

**  May  it  be  told,  do  ye  divide  th^  Amount, 

Or  goes  it  all  to  Family  Account  V*  *  pp.  138,  139, 

There  are  some  happy  observations  in  the  same  letter,  <Ja 
the  quarrels  and  reconciliations  of  what  is  called  a  convivial 
party. 

*  Till  Wine,  that  rais’d  the  Tempest  makes  it  cease, 

And  maudlin  Love  insists  on  instant  Peace  ; 

He,  noisy  Mirth  and  roaring  Song  commands. 

Gives  idle  Toasts,  and  joins  unfriendly  Hands; 

Till  fuddled  Friendship  vows  Esteem  and  weeps. 

And  jovial  Folly  drinks  and  sings  and  sleeps/  p.  1 41. 

In  this  and  the  following  extract,  there  is  an  air  of  truth 
and  a  vein  of  humour,  which  recal  and  perhaps  excel  many 
of  the  passages  we  admire  in  Cowper. 

‘  A  Club  there  is  of  Smokers — Dare  you  come 
To  that  close,  clouded,  hot,  narcotic  Room  ? 

When  Midnight  past,  the  very  Candles  seem 
Dying  for  Air  and  give  a  ghastly  gleam ; 

When  curling  Fumes  in  lazy  .Wreaths  arise, 

And  prosing  Topers  rub  their  winking  Eyes  ; 

•  When  the  long  Tale,  renew’d  when  last  they  met, 

Is  splic’d  anew  and  is  unfinished  yet ; 

When  but  a  few  are  left  the  House  to  tire, 

And  they  half-sleeping  by  the  sleepy  Fire  ; 

Ev’n  the  poor  ventilating  Vane  that  flew 
Of  late  so  fast,  is  now  grown  drowsy  too/  p.  141. 

-  Much  of  a  similar  kind  will  be  found  in  the  amusing 
letter  on  Inns  :  but  the  mode  of  introducing  the  signs, 
is  rather  forced  and  aft’ected.  The  story  of  James  and  Ju¬ 
liet  exposes  the  author  to  the  same  kind  of  censure  we  have 
already  intimated  ;  his’  lenity  and  sprighiliness  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  ‘  frailty,’  is  a  fine  contrast  to  his  bitterness  on  that  of 
‘  eiithnsiasni.’  The  story  of  Frederick  in  the  letter  on  Stroll¬ 
ing  Players,  is  curious,  but  not  told  with  the  author’s' 
usual  felicity.- 

The  character  of  Sir  Denys  Brand,  governor  of  the  alms¬ 
house,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  a  very  original  and  peculiar  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  how  well-  Mr.  Crabbe  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  this  sort  of  delineation.  He  chooses  his  character 
well :  his  strokes  are  .masterly,  and  bis  likenesses  striking. 
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We  cannot  particularize  the  distinguishing  merits  of  those  of 
Blancy  the  prolligate,  Cltlia  the  vicious  and  woru*outco(juetie, 
Benbffu)  the  ‘  boon  companion,*  (the  least  interesting  of  all 
except  for  the  meuioir  of  a  ^Squire  AsgUl  which  he  is  made 
to  relate,)  Jachin  already' alluded  to,  and  Ellen  Orford  a 
signal  example  of  patience  under  a  complication  of  distress. 
In  this  last  story,  a  horrible  incident  is  introduced,  like 
n  ghastly  corpse  or  frightful  spectre  in  the  back  ground  of 
a  picture,  riot  vei*y  obvious,  but  which  the  moment  it  is 
discerned  chills  the  blood;  it  even  surpasses  the  unnatural 
outrage  related  in  his  poem,  iutitled  the  ‘  Hall  of  Justice.’  The 
art  with  which  this  discovery,  is  intimated,  would  on  any 
other  occasion  deserve  praise.  But  we  question  the  wisdom 
of  familiarizing  the  mind  with  brutal-  profligacy  and  por¬ 
tentous  crimes. 

The  story  of  Abel  Keene  is  very  singular.  •  He  is  de.scribed 
as  a  quiet  slhiple  man,  who  grew  old  in  the  lowest  rank  of 
pedagogues,  and  at  length  became  clerk  in  a  counting- 
house,  where  he  was  persuaded  to  turn  infidel,  beau,  and 
debauchee.  Our  first  extract  contains  part  of  his  confessions,, 
when  worn  out  with  age,  and  struggling,  half-insane,  between 
fear  and.  presumption,  remorse  and  infidelity. 

The  master-piece  of  the  volume,  however,  for  energy,  of 
conception  and  efiect,  is  . the  story  of  Peter  Grimes,'  a  vuflian 
from  his  very  infaHcy,  a  ferocious  tyrant  and  susj>ecled 
murderer,  who  finally  became  a  madman,  tormented  with 
the  most  gloomy  visions,  and  self-convicted  of  the  mo.st 
atrocious  crimes.  We  have  been  exceedingly  struck  with 
the  peculiar  and  unrivalled  skill,  with  which  Mr.  Crabbe 
paints  the  horrors  of  a  disordered  imagination ;  a  pre-emi¬ 
nence  w’hich  we  can  only  account  for,  by  supposing  it  may 
have  been  his  mournful  privilege,  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  to  watch  the  emotions  and  hear  the  ravings  of  the 
insane. 

.  Our  extracts  must  conclude  with  a  view  of  low’  life,  in  Mr. 
Crabbe’s  own  manner.  It  represents  the  interior  of  a  large- 
building,  inhabited  by  a  promiscuous  and  vile  assemblage  of 
all  the  shapes  of  physical  and  moral  evil.  It  is  a  companion- 
picture  to  the  smuggler’s  haunt  in  his  ‘  Village.’ 

*  Where’er  the  Floor  allows  an  even  space, ' 

Chalking  and  Marks  of  various  Games  have  place  ; 

Boys,  without  foresight,  pleased  in  Halters  swing ; 

On  fixed  Hook  Men  cast  a  flying  Ring ; 

While  Gin  and  Snuff  their  female  Neighbours  share. 

And  the  black  Beverage,  in  the  fractur’d  Ware. 

*  Here  by  a  Curtain,  by  a  Blanket  there,' 

Are  various  Beds  conceal’d,  but  none  with  care; 

Where  some  by  Day  and  some  by  Night,  as  best 
Suit  their  Employments;  seek  uncertain  Rest ; 
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The  drowsy  Children  at  their  pleasure  creep 
To  the  known  Crib«  and  there  securclt  sleep. 

*  JBach  end  contains  a  Grate,  and  there  beside 
Are  hung  Utensils  for  their  boilM  and  fry’d— 

All  used  at  any  hour,  by  Night,  by  Day, 

As  suit  the  Purse,  the  Person,  or  tire  Prey  *  p.  250. 

If  we  had  nut  trespassed  too  tar,  we  should  add  our  autbor''s 
character  of  the  excellent  Eusebius.  We  have  left,  however, 
too  little  room  for  a  few  general  remarks.  On  the  whole,  we 
must  say  this  is  not  a  very  pleasing  poem,  and  we  rjnestion 
whether  its  popularity  will  ever  bear  a  due  pro(K)rtlon  to  the 
talent  which  in  many  passages  it  displays.  There  is  no  uttity 
in  it,  no  subject  on  which  the  interest  excited  may  be  cott- 
centrated  and  fixed.  Of  the  boroughy  we  know  and  care  a& 
little  at  the  last  page  as  at  the  first ;  perliajis  less,  because  the 
title  raises  a  curiosity  which  the  volume  disappoints.  The 
admirable  descriptions  of  scenery  and  sketches  of  character 
have  scarcely  any  connection  and  dependence,  either  mutual 
or  common ;  and  would  lose  no  interest  if  detached.  There 
is  also  a  great  sameness  in  the  subjects  •,  they  are  specifically 
different,  but  gcnerically  alike.  As  the  poem  is  too  long,  this 
fault  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Moral  rcficctions  are  inter¬ 
spersed,  of  which,  generally,  however,  it  were  better  to 
be  silent;  for  what  could  we  say  in  behalf  of  such  lines  as 
these  ? 

*  Vice,  dreadful  habit !  when  assumM  so  long. 

Becomes  at  length  inveterately  strong ; 

As  more  indulg’d,  it  gains  the  Strength  we  lose. 

Maintains  its  Conquests  and  extends  its  Views ; 

Till  the  whole  Soul  submitting  to  Its  Chains, 

It  takes  possession,  and  for  ever  reigns.*  p.  172. 

There  is  often  a  point  and  an  edge  in  the  expression,  when 
there  is  not  much  strength  or  temper  in  the  thought.  There 
is  little  to  delight  the  fancy,  and -less  to  captivate  the  heart. 
The  yersification  also  is  monotonous ;  the  perpetual,  snappish 
recurrence  of  antitheses  is  tiresome;  there  are  many  very 
dull  paragraphs,  and  numberless  feeble  lines.  Several 
couplets  are  patched  up  with  expletive  clauses;  aud  as  the 
rhymes  are  generally  very  good,  the  consequence  is  tliat  they 
are  sometimes  better  tlian  the  diction.  On  one  occasion,  Mr. 
C.  mentions  the  singular  phaenomenon  of  a  young  woman’s 
*  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  wittidrcj} and  in  the  following 
couplet,  the  ^!i»i  »v«yxq  of  rhyme  is  but  too  tyrannical. 

*  These  drew  him  back,  till  Juliet’s  hut  appeared. 

Where  love  had  drawn  him  when  he  should  have— ;/?'«•#</.* 

It  is  quite  needless  to  add  any  recommendation  to  oar 
readers,  to  examine  the  poem  for  themselves. 

VoL.  VI.  T  t 
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Art.  VIII.  New  Seria  of  the  Mathematical  RepotUory,  No.  9.  By 
Thomas  Lcyboum,  of  the  Royal  Military  College.  8vo.  pp.  96.  2 
folding  plates.-  Price  4$.  sewed.  Sherwood  and  Co.  1809. 

TT  is  T!Ot,  we  are  awnre,  the-  custom  of  reviewers  to  notice 
periodical  publications  ;  but  there  is  something  so  inte¬ 
resting  in  the  plan,  and  so  respectable  in  the  execution  of 
the  work  before  ns,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  make  a  de¬ 
viation  from  our  usual  practice  in  its  favour.  The  Uepo- 
sitorv»  of  which  the  present  number  terminates  the  second 
volume  of  the  new  series,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  mathe¬ 
matics.  It  is  divided  into  three  jiarts.  The  first  contains 
solutions  of  questions  (in  every  department  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  inquiry)  proposed  regularly  in  each  successive  half- 
yearly  number  of  the  work  ;  the  second  consists  of  origi¬ 
nal  essays  ;  and  the  third  comprehends  mathematical  me¬ 
moirs  ;  extracted  from  works  of  eminence,  and  tratislated  in 
general  from  other  langtiages. 

The  only  works  tww  at  all  resembling  the  present,  esta¬ 
blished  in  this  country  are,  wo  believe,  the  ladtes'  Diari/y 
and  the  Gentleman's  Dury — both  Ahnanacs  pulilishod  aniiu • 
ally  by  the  Stationers’  Company  ;  of  these  little  producti¬ 
ons,  tlie  former  lias  niaintaincd  its'  utility  and  its  reputa¬ 
tion  for  more  than  a  century,  the  latter  for  70  years  ;  each 
having  been  conducted  from  its  commencement  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  mathematicians  of  considerable  eminence.  It 
was  to  these  publications,  toge.tlier  with  some  others  long 
since  defunct,  (as  tlie  PalludinWy  the  British  Oracle,  the 
Matheniatician,  Halliday’s  AJiscel/ tinea  Ciiriosa  Mathematica, 
Turner’s  Exercises,  Kutton’s  A/ai/iematical  Miscellamj,  &c.) 
ami  the  work  now  on  our  table,  that  we  alluded  in  a 
former  article*,  as  having  been  manifestly  beneficial  in  pro¬ 
moting  and  diifu.sing  the  pure  mathematical  spirit. 

In  the  Ladies’  and  the  Geiitlemanhs  Diary,  the  portion  de¬ 
voted  to  matliematical  investigation  is  so  -small,  that  their 
utility  in  this  respect  is  of  necessity  much  limited.  On 
this  account  we  are  glad  to  observe  the  regular  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Mathematical  Repositoiy,  which,  while  its  suc¬ 
cessive  numbers  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  allow  of  extent 
and  variety  of  discussion,  is'  yet  of  a  price  that  brings 
it  'sufficiently,  within  the  purchase  of  every  scientific 
jnan. 

The  original  essays  in  the  2nd  volume  of  this  work  amount 
to  twenty  one,  some  of  which  are  highly'  curious  and  va¬ 
luable.  Among  these  we  may  specify  Mr.  Gough’s  appli¬ 
cation  of  properties  of  ■  parallelograms  to-' the  moments  of 

!  *  Vol.  V.  p.  1098.  . 
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forces ;  Mr,  Cuoliffe’s  theorems  for  finding  the  sums  of  in  •' 
finite  series  by  means  of  circular  arcs  and  hyperbolic.  lo»' 
garithms ;  the  application  of  a  new  dynamicbl  principle  by 
Mr.  Bayley  ;  and  Mr.  Barlow’s  demonstration  of  a  theorem 
in  the  Diophantine  analysis.  In  this  theorem  it  is  alHrmed, 
that  “every  integral  number  whatever,  is  cither  a  square,  or 
the  sum  of  /av,  (nrecy  or  Jour  scpiares” — a  part  only,  it  may 
be  observed,  of  a  more  general  theorem  originally  given  by 
Mr.  Fermat.  Mr.  Barlow,  however,  has  the  lioiiour  of  being, 
.the  first  who  has  fnrnisiied  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
demonstration  of  the  theorem  wliich  has  engaged  his  atten* 
tion. 

The  ‘  memoir’  in  the  present  volume  extracted  from  a  fo¬ 
reign  work  is  an  extremely  interesting  one  on  Elliptic 
Transcendentals,  by  M.  Legendre.  Our  only  complaint  re* 
specting  it  is,  that  the  portions  in  which  it  is  published  are* 
too  minute. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  llcpository,  nor  of 
the  three  volumes  in  12mo  which  constitute  the  first  series. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  a  large  proportion  of  their  con¬ 
tents  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  young  mathemati- 
cian.s,  and  with  pleasure  by  the  man  of  confirmed  sci¬ 
ence. 

We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  commend  this  laudable  attempt 
of  the  Editor  to  furnish  amusement  and  instruction  to  his 
brother  ‘  philomaths  and  we  are.  conscious  that,  when  we 
warmly  recommend  the  Mathematical  Repository- to  those  wlio 
delight  in  such  speculations  as  it  contains,  we  are  at  once 
discharging  a  duty  to  Mr.  Lcybourn  and  conferring  a  bene¬ 
fit  upon  the*  public. 

iirt.  IX.  Remarks  on  Prisons,  By  Stevenson  Macgill,  D.'  D.  Minis* 
ter  of  the  Tron  Church  of  Glasgow.  8vo.  pp.  80.  price  23.  Long¬ 
man  &  Co.  Hamilton,  Ogle,  1810. 

A  VERY  general  attention  will  ere  long,  we  hope,  be  excited,  to  the 
established  arrangements  and  practical  administration  of  the  national 
prisons.  Dr.  Macgill,  as  an  able  co-operator  in  the  important  work  of 
awakening  and  instructing  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  is  intitled  to 
our  warmest  thanks.  He  explains,  in  a  concise  but  perspicuous  manner, 
the  tme  principles  of  incarceration  ;  and  adverts  successively  to  the  object? 
which  should  be  kept  in  view  when  that  measure  is  adopted.  These  are, 

1,  the  most  effectual  and  least  severe  methods  of  .securing  the  person  ; 

2,  the  various  precautions  to  be  observed  both  in  the  construction  and 
management  of  prisons,  so  as  to  prom.ote  the  health  of  those  who  are 
confined  ;  3.  the  protection  of  the  moral  character  and  interesu  of  the 
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pritonm  fit)m  further  injury ;  4,  regulations  for  securing  a  vigilant  super-^ 
luiendance  of  the  actual  management.  On  all  these  points.  Dr.  MacgiU^s 
good  stn^e  and  benevolence  have  furnished  many  very  important  hints  j 
and  we  hope  a  time  will  come,  when  much  of  the  advice  contained  in  hit 
publication  will  be  enabled,  through  the  powerful  interposition  of  the  le¬ 
gislature,  to  assume  the  authoritative  aspect  of  la^s  and  enforce  its 
claims  to  obedience.  On  the  first  topic,  that  of  Health,  Dr.  M.  ob¬ 
serves, 

*  Imprisonment,  of  itself,  from  ill  natural  effect  on  the  spirits,  will,  in 
many  cases,  injure  the  constitution.  This  circumstance  should  render 
the  community  more  anx  ous  to  provide  such  means  of  health,  as  the  na* 
tune  of  a  place  of  confinement  will  peimit  ;  and  still  more  to  guard 
against  practices  and  customs  which  must  be  directly  pernicious  It  it 
rK>  part  of  the  punishment  designed  for  prisoners  of  any  description,  that 
they  sb.ould  be  given  up  to  rheumatisms,  scurvy,  dropsies,  fevers,  and 
consumptions ;  that  their  strength  should  be  wasted  with  sickness,  their 
constitution  undermined,  and  their  lives  embittered  with  excruciating 
pains,  with  debility  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  their  necessary  consequences, 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  Yet,  in  such  an  unfortunate  manner  have 
many  ol  our  prisons  been  constructed  and  managed,  that  often  the  un- 
happy  prisoners  have  been  punished,  not  only  with  confinement  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  sentence,  but  with  sufferings,  and  even  death,  of  the  most 
direful  kind  ;  or,  when  death  has  been  protracted,  with  a  long  train  of 
diseases  and  afflictions,  during  the  few  years  which  they  dragged  out  of 
their  miserable  existence.  If  justice  and  humanity  revolt  at  such  treat¬ 
ment,  even  of  the  guilty  ;  with  what  feelings  should  we  think  that  it 
may  possibly  be  the  fate  of  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  P  pp  7,  8. 

The  remarks  on  diet,  separation  of  prisoners,  modes  of  employing 
their  time,  and  encouraging  industry,  the  exclusion  of  intoxicating  li¬ 
quors,  though  not  professing  to  be  very  new,  are  judicious  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged  :  and  we  are  pleased  to  observe  the  stress  which  is  laid  on  pro¬ 
viding  effectual  means  of  religirms  instruction.  We  approve  of  the  re¬ 
commendation,  that  a  better  order  of  persons  be  employed  as  governors 
of  prisons,  that  their  office  be  rendered  more  respectable,  and  their  sala¬ 
ries  liberal :  tliat  all  fees  be  abolished,  (excepting,  perhaps,  such  as  are 
paid  for  extra  conveniences,)  and  that  the  wages  of  inferior  officers  be 
ascertained.  The  plan  recommended  for  securing  an  effectual  superin- 
tcndance,  may  be  open  to  some  objection,  inasmuch  as  there  may  be  no 
possibility  of  finding  a  due  number  of  qualified  persons  to  undertake  it 
gratuitously :  in  many  situations,  however,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  practica¬ 
ble.  Every  humane  reader  will,  in  our  opinion,  feel  it  his  duty  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  this  pamphlet. 

Art.  X.  Earnest  Contention  for  the  True  Faiths  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Scarborough^  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the  most  Reverend  Edward, 
LiOrd  Archbishop  of  York,  July  28,  1810,  by  Francis  Wrangham, 
M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge,  published  at  the  Re¬ 
quest  of  the  Cler^,  with  the  Approbation  of  his  Grace.  4to.  pp. 
price  Ss.  6d.  Jmwman. 

|N  exhorting  the  clergy  to  <  strive  for  the  faith,’  it  was  natural  for 
*  Mr#  Wfangham  to  specify  the  object  of  contest,  and  the  mode  of  car<* 
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ryi0g  It  on.  Accordingly  he  proposes  to  ascertain— what  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  faith  referred  to,  (more properly  what  is  the  faith)  and—* 
what  are  the  modes  of  contention  recommended,  in  the  third  verse  of 
Jude.  With  regard  to  the  object  of  contest,  Mr.  W.  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  considers  it  as  consisting  of  the  Christian  doctrines, — especially 
those  relating  to  the  person  and  oHice  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  influence  ot 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  good  works.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  dis¬ 
course, — the  mode  of  contending  for  the  Christian  doctrines,  he  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  residence,— of  cultivating  a  catholic  charity,  which, 
while  it  avows  with  a  manly  spirit  its  own  principles,  makes  use  of 
kindness  and  condescension  rather  than  haughtiness  ,  and  .severity,  to 
communicate  instruction  and  gain  converts— and  of  deeply  imbuing  the 
mind  with  Christian  sentiments,  and  revering  the  doctrines  as  well  as 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  He  states  also,  as  indispensable,  solid 
learniig,  and  a  good  life,  points  out  the  advantages  of  catechising, 
and  of.  instituting  and  superintending  parochial  schools  ;  and  recom¬ 
mends  the  unremitted  exercise  of  private  devotion,  and  the  diligent  per- 
formance  of  all  the  duties  of  Christian  sympathy  and  benevolence. 
To  say  that  advice  like  this  is  consonant  to  the  gospel,  would  be  Jdle; 
nor  is  it  necssary  to  hint  at  the  benefits  that  would  result  from  itf 
universal  adoption,  or  even  to  recommend  a  discourse  containing  lessons 
so  worthy  of  general  attention. 

We  are  sorry,  however,  that  Mr.  W.  has  evinced  by  his  own  example, 
that  it  is  far  less  difficult  to  deliver  than  to  practice  the  precepts  of 
charity.  While  we  wish  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between  the 
adherents  of  Calvin  and  Arminius,  yet  we  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  tliat 
he  has  inveighed  against  the  followers  of  the  reformer  with  undue  severity  ; 
that  he  has,  though  unintentionally  we  are  sure,  misrepresented  their  senti¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  it  is  rather  illogical  to  consider  their  virtues  not  so  much  the 
fruit  of  their  principles,  as  the  production  of  a  soil  which  their  prin¬ 
ciples  cannot  deteriorate.  The  Stoics  are  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
virtuous  and  rational  of  all  the  ancient  philosophers.  There  was  a  sub¬ 
limity  in  their  speculations,  and  an  elevation  in  their  morality,  that  have 
been  surpassed  only  by  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  None, 
however,  of  tlie  modern  sects  of  Christians  approach  so  near  the  Stoics 
as  the  Calvinists,  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  extraordinary,  that 
there  should  have  been  a  multitude  of  Christian  philosophers,  who  have 
observed  no  moderation  either  in  their  praise  of  the  Stoics,  or  in  their 
vituperation  of  the  Calvinists  ;  who  have  pronounced  the  most  ostentatious 
panegyric  on  the  spirit  and  virtues  of  Zeno  and  Seneca,  but  have  seemed 
anxious  to  exclude  Calvin  and  Hooker  from  the  rank  of  rational  and 
virtuous  men,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  severe  and  manly  virtues  art 
cultivated  by  the  Calvinists  with  greater  diligencce  and  more  success, 
than  by  their  favourite  philosophers.  We  think  this  consideration  ought 
in  some  measure  to  cool  the  heat  and  irritation  of  those  worthy  per¬ 
sons,  who  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  reflect  on  the  dogmas  of  the 
reformer  of  Geneva  with  common  patience.  It  should  induce  them  to  treat 
the  favourers  of  his  system  with  some  degree  of  respect,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  virtues  with  candour  ;  and,  if  they  are  desirous  of  nuking 
proselytes,  to  employ  cogent  reasonings  and  mild  persuasion  instead  of  ob¬ 
vious  misrepreseotatioa  and  domineering  abuse. 
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In  point  of  style,  this  sermon  is  a  good  deal  overlaboured.  Mr. 
Wrangham  appears  to  have  adhered  rather  too  stiffly  to  the  maxim  of 
Quintilian— intucaiur  afiud  quern  dicendurn  sit ;  and  to  have 
imagined  majesty  and  pomp  so  indispensable,  in  a  discourse  before  an 
archbishop  and  his  clergy,  that  he  has  made  no  sciiiple  of  sacrificing  not 
merely  amenity  and  giace,  but  perspicuity  itself.  In  one  place  he  talks 
of  the  ‘  contingent  infliction  of  penalties  to  be  enforced  by  the  vengeance 
of  an  irritated  parishioner*  ;  in  another,  of  a  ‘  corollary  in  direct  hosti* 
lity  to  the  dangerous  deductions  of  the  fiduciary  sluggard;*  and  in  a 
third,  of  the  ‘  obligation  of  catechising,  not  perfunctorily  exacting  a  mecha* 
nical  recital/  Pulpit  discourses,  of  whatever  kind,  should  certainly  be 
quite  free  from  every  thing  mean  and  vulgar,  and  In  all  circumstances 
retain  an  air  of  dignity.  But  the  dignity  should  arise  from  the  subject,  not 
from  the  dress.  It  should  be  the  simple  majesty  of  truth,  always  the  more 
commanding  the  less  adorned. 

To  the  sermon  are  appended  a  copious  variety  of  notes,  which,  may 
amuse  and  even  instruct  those,  who  will  find,  in  the  sermon  itself,  a 
recommendation  of  their  own  sjfiiit  and  practice.  . 

Art.  XL  The  Pastoral  Care.  A  Didactic  Poem,  in  Three  Parts.  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Junior  Clergy.  With  three  engravings,  fcp.  8vo.  pp. 

170.  price  Pis.  bds.  llatchard.  1808. 

|N  this  performance,  we  have  plenty  of  good  advice,  though  of  the' 
^  tritest  kind.  -  The  standard,  however,  of  theological  sentiment 
and  clerical  deportment  is  not  so  exactly  conformable,  perhaps,  to  that 
of  the  scriptures,  as  to  deserve  unqualified  approbation.  To  afford  some 
notion  of  its  poetical  merit,  we  shall  quote  a  favourable  extract,  regard¬ 
ing  the  visitation  of  condemned  prisoners. 

‘  Heaven  hath  for  death-bed  penitents  a  place, 

But  higher  theirs  who  nin  the  righteous  race  ; 

Who  this  denies,  a  God  unjust  obeys, 

And  cheers  sumvors  in  their  hell-ward  ways. 

Nor  too  much  darken,  nor  too  much  illume 
The  conscience  shadowed  in  remorseful  gloom  : 

Four  words  thy  text — “  Despair  not,  nor  presume,** 

‘  For  many  a  daring  culprit  owes  his  loss 
To  pondering  on  his  brother  of  the  cross  ; 

Who  ne*er  perhaps  till  then  had  heard  of  heaven  j 
Perhaps  with  few  toul  deeds  to  be  forgiven  ; 

Perhaps  whose  breast  the  witness  of  the  breast 
Saw  shining  from  its  slough,' and  loved,  and  blest. 

‘  Small  hopes  can  hence  be  founded  in  a  sigh 
Half-heaved  by  criminals  about  to  die  : 

Woe,  to  which  heaven  its  mercy  will  impart, 

Must  be  the  resurrection  of  the  heart :  — . 

Be  that,  which  could  it  iili  an  ampler  span. 

Would  make  another  and  a  new  born  man  : 

•— te  his,  who  in  the  few  short  hours  he  ownS| 

Deplores,  confesses,  trembles,  weeps,  atones, 
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And  loathes  the  light  ;— or  seeks  again  its  beams^ 

To  prove  his  virtue  is  whatever  it  seems  ; 

—Ills,  who  preserves  the  past  in  his  account, 

And  looks  but  to  the  lowest  sphere  to  mount : 

Not  with  the  host  who  tune  a  ceaseless  praise, 

To  gird  th^eternal  throne,  and  drink  the  golden  blaze.*  p.  S7,  38* 

Art.  XII.  ne  Fall  of  David ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  All-Saints’  Chapel, 
Bath,  on  Sunday  the  Ith  of  March,  1810,  by  the  Rev.  Lucius  Coghian, 
D.  D.  (  llie  tendency  of  this  Sermon  having  been  industriously  mis* 

.  reported,  the  Author  has  been  advised  to  offer  it  to  the  Perusal  of  a 
Candid  Public.)  8vo.  pp.  31.  price  Is.  Bath,  Barry,  Cruttwell,  &c. 
Longman  and  Co.  IrlO. 

a  few  passages  in  this  sermon  might  have  been  more  hap¬ 
pily  expressed,  we  think  there  is  no  rooiii  for  charging  it  either  with  in¬ 
delicate  language,  or  injurious  tendency.  The  doctrine  chiefly  insisted  on, 
the  danger  attending  idleness,  and  the  importance  of  resisting  the  first 
impulse  of  temptation,  is  usefully  enforced.  The  text  is  2  Sam.'  xi.  1.' 


Art.  XU  I,  Personal  Reform  the  only  sure  and  effectual  Basis  of  Sattonal 
Reform.  A  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Moore,  M.  A.  one  of  the 
Six  Preachers  in  the  metropolitical  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury, 
(and  Vicar  ot  St.  Nicholas,  Rochester.)  4to.  pp.  30.  price  23.  Hatch- 
ard.  18  !0. 

^DOPTJNG  one  sense  of  the  term  .National  Reform,  this  thesis  is 
true ;  but  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  it  is  false  and  pernicious.  If 
the  maxim  ‘let  every  one  mend  one,’  were  to  be  the  limit  of  human  ac¬ 
tion  in  every  case,  those  who  did  not  voluntarily  conform  to  it  would  be 
left  at  perfect  liberty  ;  laws  would  be  useless,  for  want  of  officers  to  ad¬ 
minister  them,  and  the  magistrate  would  indeed  bear  the  sword  in  vain. 
Neither  the  performance  of  personal  and  social  duties,  nor  the  neglect 
of  them,  warrants  or  enjoins  inattention  to  political  duties.  This  is  all  we 
think  necessary  to  say  on  the  principle  ot  Mr:  Moore’s  discourse ;  the 
tenor  of  which  cannot  render  it  a  very  great  effort  of  fortitude,  in  hia 
parishioners,  to  endure  existence,  though  deprived  by  his  ill  health  of 
the  pulpit  services  for  which  this  publication  is  intended  as  a  substitute. 

Art.  XIV.  The  Sfiirit  of  Christiamtyy  exhibited  in  a  faithful  Digest  of 
those  Declarations  and  Moral  Precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  of 
general  Application,  and  were  recorded  in  unambiguous  Perms,  12mo. 
pp  86.  price  Is.  6d.  Eaton.  1810. 

i  S  is  a  new,  and  we  need  not  say  a  futile  attempt,  to  try  the  efficacy 
of  the  morality  enforced  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  apart  from  the  sanc¬ 
tions  he  annexed  to  it,  the  doctrines  he  revealed,  and  the  atonement  ht 
accomplished. 

Art.  XV,  Unequal  Marriages  consideredy  being  the  Substance  of  a  Ser¬ 
mon  preaciied  at  the  Methodist  Chapel,  George  Yard,  Hull,  Feb.  27# 
1809.  By  John  Slack.  8vo.  pp.  32.  ‘  Price  Is.  Ferraby,  Hulk  1809; 

^pHE  leading  principle  and  general  tenor  of  this  sermoQ  are  unexceptio^- 
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Art.  XVI.  Select  Pastages  from  the  holy  Scrtptures,\  containing  a  Summa*  . 
ry  of  religious  and  nit^ral  Instructions,  proper  to  be  committed  to  Me* 
mory  by  Young  Persons.  Compiled  by  Henry  Tuke.  2nd  Edition, 
12mo.  pp.  32.  price  6d.  York,  Blanchard,  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

^'HIS  little  compilation  is  arranged  with  considerable  judgement,  and 
may  undoubtedly  be  employed  to  advantage. 

Art.  XVII.  Astrogra/ih^f  or  the  Heavens  displayed,  on  a  new  Plan. 
Containing  Remarks  on  the  Value  of  the  Knowledge  df  Astronomy; 
Plurality  of  Worlds,  &c.  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Astronomy, 
with  Insti actions  for  Beginners.  Astronomical  Definitions,  Armillary 
Sphere  and  Description.  A  Representation  and  Epitome  of  the  Solar 
Systen*,  including  the  new  Discoveries.  A  Map  of  the  Heavens  with 
a  Description  of  its  chief  Divisions.  Forty-three  Maps,  exhibiting 
the  principal  Constellations,  the  chief  Stars  in  them,  and  their  Names; 

'  with  the  Etymology  of  the  Constellations,  and  the  Time  of  culmi¬ 
nating,  &c.  of  the  most  brilliant  Star. in  each  specified.  A  large 
Disk  of  the  Moon,  with  tne  Description  and  Use  of  the  Spots  on  it; 
Tides  ;  Harvest  Moon  Aurora  Borealis;  Ignis  Fatuus;  Thunder  and 
Lightning,  &c.  &c.  By  John  Greig,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
Geography,  &:c.  12mo.  pp.  xvi.  22t.  Price  4.s,  bound.  Kent,  and 
law.  1810. 

HOSE  who  are  inclined  to  purchase  Mr.  Greig’s  Astrography,  after 
perusing  the  above  copy  ^f  the  title,  are  welcome  to  the  “  full, 
quiet  and  peaceable  possession’*  of  the  enjoyment,  which  will  be  furnished 
by  a  close  examination  of  their  treasuie.  If  this  author’s  talents  were 
commensurate  with  his  desires  or  his  intentions,  the  present  would  be  a 
performance  of  considerable  value  :  as  the  matter  now  stands,  we  are  not 
able  to  say  much  in  its  favour.  Astronomy  is  an  useful  and  fascinating 
science:  but  its  elementary  principles,  we  imagine,  do  not  lie  quite  so 
low,  as  to  be  readily  comprehended,  or  correctly  taught,  by  Oine  who  ap¬ 
pears  but  little  conversant,  we  will  not  say  with  geometry,  but  with  English 
graifimar.  Mr.  Greig’s  notions  are  about  as  accurate,  as  his  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  elegant  and  perspicuous.  For  example  i 

*  Septuagint,  a  name  commonly  given  to  the  72  translators.^  p.  7. 

•  Centrifugal  force  is  that  power  which  impels  a  body  to  fly  off  as  di 
tangent.’  p.  12. 

♦  To  represent  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  tie  a  piece  of  string  or  thread  to 
twa  pins,  stick  them  in  a  board  so  as  the  thread  may  lie  loose,,  then  with 
a  lead  .pencil  straighten  the  thread,  moving  the  point  round,  till  it  has 
traced  a  circular  figure.  This  will  represent  the  form  of  their  orbits,  SiC.^ 
p.  l5. 

‘  It  is  evident  from  many  instances  of  Scripture,  that  /Ary  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  instiuct  us  in  the  sciences.’  p.  20. 

*  The  Galaxy — is  the  only  real  circle  in  the  heavens.’  p^  29.  With 
*  submission  to  Mr.  Greig,  the  Galaxy  is  not  a  circle  at  all. 

•  The  longitude  of  the  stars  have  a  small  annual  variation.’  p.  35. 

•  The  declination  of  the  stars  extend  to  the  poles.’ 
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i,  •  The  use  of  the.ccHpies  art  as  follows.  .  p.  '78. 

■» 

*  The  constellations  mentioned 'in  .scripture»  being  the  most  ancieot* 
iftecimens  of  astronomy  now  extint,  &€.'  p.  '199.  '  •  " 

We  presume  our  readers  will  require  no  more  ^  Specimens^  to  coovinct. 
them  of  the  singular  beauty- and  propriety  with  which  Mr.  Greigcom-^ 
poses.  Logical  precision  will  not  be  expected  from  an  author,  who  writes , 
thus;  and  much  less  from  one  who  introduces  illustrations  of  the  nature 
of  the  r^abow,  clouds,  and  winds,  into  a  book  of  astronorhy.  Mr.. 
Greig’s  grand  claim  to  distinction,  however,  seems  to  rest  on  his  pliin 
of  giving  separate  ‘  maps,  exhibiting  the  principal  con^ellatioos.’  He 
mus:  excuse  us,  if  our  admiration  of  this  fancy  is  not  quite  ao  inordinate 
as  his  own.  The  figures  of  the  constellations  are,  it  is  true,  very- well 
executed,  qnd  the  book  will  therefore.please  the  eye.  But  will  it  enlar« 
the  understanding  ?  Will  these  insulated  figures  give  a  better  idea  of  tne 
relative  magnitude  and  positions  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  of  their  real  situ;r*‘ 
tion  in  the  heavens,  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  inspection 'of  a  moderate* 
sized  celestial  globe  ?  Certainly  not.  Besides,  even  if  this  question  were 
answered  in  the  affirrnative,  still  we  would  wish  it  to  be  recollected,  that  ^ 
learning  the  of  the  constellation's,  or  even  the  relative  places  of 

the  fixed  stars  on’a  globe,  is,  if  we  may  be 'allowed  the  expression,*  but 
the  veriest  knicknackery  of  astronomy.  To  dwell  too  much  upon  the  contteU 
lationSi  tends  to  fix  erroneous  ideas  in  the  mind,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  fix  any  |  * 
and  to  consume  too  long  a  time  in  poring  over  the  places  of  the  stars  io 
those  constellations,  is  literally  resting  on  surface  of  science  ;  while  J 
it  leaves  the  riiore  fascinating,  the  more  useful,  and' the  more  sublime  paWs^ 
of  it,  those  which  exercised  the  genius  and  excited  the  delight  of 
pemicus,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton,  Lagrange,  -and  Laplace;  unseenft 
untouched,  and  unknown.  But  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  upon  this 
book:  nor,  indeed,  should  we  have  suffered  it  to  occupy*  so  much  of -our ^ 
attention,  had  it  not  been  undeservedly  commended  by  some  of  ourconr' 
temporaries,  and  had  not  Mr.  Greig  been  pretty  active  in  circulating  their 
encomiums.  .  . 


Art.  XV  HI.  Obedience  the  Path  of  Religious  Knowledge  Sermon  preached 
before  ’the  University  of  Oxford  at  St.  Mary's,  on.  Sunday,  January. 
28,  1810,  by  Daniel ‘Wilson,  M.  A.  Vice-principal^  of  St.  Edmiibd 
Hail,  Oxford,  and  Minister  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  *  Bedford  Row, 
London,  8vo.  pp.  53.  price  Is.  6d. .  Hatchard.  1810. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  say  which  merits  the  greatest  cofiiraeodation,  the 
^  simple  and  natural  style,  or  the  good  sense  and  solid  piety  of  this 
discourse.  Mr.  Wilson  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  be  at  once 
graceful,  and ^ edifying,  .even  at  Oxford.  The  subject  is*  very  appropriate 
to  .the  occasion,  ahid  is  discussed  with  considerable  felicity  of  illus- 
iration. 

It  will  not  in  general  be  denied,  tbal  feelings  congeni^  .with  trutht 
are  indispensable  qualifications,*  to  be  profitable  study  of  Christian  the« 
ology  and  ethics;  but  the  influence  of  this; admitted  principle  is  very 
circumscribed,  and  in  actual  life: — theory  an^  practice  are  for  the  most 
pan  at  variance..  Mr/ W«  undertakes  to  explM  this  tmtb,  and  appb 

vn.'Vi  ‘  •  '  y  H  - 
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it  to  a  few  of  the  mostiint^resting>  division!  of  Chnstian  truth;  .  The 
spirit  and.  sentiments  of 'the-  discourse^  we  .think^  are  in.  perfect  accord* 
ance  ^^ith  revelation.  .  It  ^ would  ,  at  first  appear,  that.  tne  explanation^ 
of  the  principle  would  have  been  better  followed  by  arguments  tendin/j 
to  confirm  its  truth  and  display  its  advantiges,  than  .bj^  an  apj>lication 
of  it  to  any  pnrt  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  would  bare  obviated 
objections.;  and  demonstrated  the  importance,  as  well  recommended  the. 
culrivation' of  a  uious  spirit,  in  order  to  derive  permanent '  advantage 
fiTonr  the  study  or  the  scriptu^s.  The  observation!  made  on  the  neces^ 
sitjr.'Ofa  right  state 'of  heart  *  to  the .  attainment  of  just  senthnems  in 
religion,*  lead  us  to  regret,  and  the  following  extract  will  shew*  with 
hbw  much  rtason;  .that  Mr.  W/s  thoughts,  did  not  flow  more  in  this 
direction. 

•  The  successful  i.raethod  of  studying^  Theology;  is  not  to .  bestow ,  all, 
o|h:  diligence  in  ai  ranging  our  system  in  a  speculatMne  manner,  whilst  we 
leave  the  practice  •.or.it  to  some*  future  time,  as  a  matter  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  ^moroeut,  but*, of  no  immediate. influence  on^oiir  preeent  enquiries  $ 
but  rather  with  our  text,  to  let  obedience .  precede  investigation,  to  con¬ 
sider  piety  as ‘that  which  miist  open  the  way.  t^i ^powledge,  to  return 
first*  to  our  duty  .by  sincere  endeavour. to  J§  the  ^Ui  ef,  God,  and  then  to 
hope  that  impediment!  to  tlic  reception  of  religious  truth  .will  be  gra- 
dfUally;  removed^  and  that  our  advances  will  be  direct  and  accelerated. 
Without  this;  our  very  first  principles  will  be.  wrong,  and  all  our  deduc*^ 
tioH!  must*  partake  of  >  the  error.  With  it  the  wayfiiring  man,  though  a 
fool,  sbail  not  err .  therein.^*  Barren  speculation,  like  the  light  ot  the 
moon,:  may  be  cleart^  but.it  is  cold  and  lifeless,  and  leaves  men  to  their 
shunbm;  -whilst  the  knowledge  of  my  text,  like  the  light  of  the  sun, 
timnns.  and  animate^,,  and  calls  tbenn  up  to  labour  and  activity  :  by  the 
firiija  man  may^be  -^^  a  hearer,”  by  the  second. he  is  a  doer  of.  the 
word,  and  is  blessed  in  his  deed.” 

At  tbe-same  -  time  we .  can .  easily  beliwe,  that,  in  his  choice;  of  a  plan, 
Mr.  W.  was  guided  by-considerations  of  expediency.  In  an  university,  / 
there  are  doubtless  many  individuals  whom -it  is  highly  important' 
and  ‘  necessary  to  instruct,"  in  a  ‘manner  judicious, ‘  persuasive,  andunex-*- 
ceptionahle,  **  wfiat  'are  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ*^; 
and  in  this  tIcw,' we  can  justify  his*  availing;  himself  of  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity;  to  illustrate^  the  corruption  of  man, — the  method  of  justification-^ 
the  value  of  good  worka,— the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the*  nature  and  extent  of  Chrfstian  holiness^^rather  than  following,  a t 
difierent  method  bettei  adapted  for  a  theological  lecture. 

We  are.  gl^;4  tO' find  this,  sermon  has  attained  a  second  edition,  it  ' 
which  it.  has  .received  several  augmentation!  and  improvements. 


Art.  XIX,  True  Stories;  or  Interesting  Anecdotes  "of  Young  Perrons : 
designed.*, through  the  Medium  of  Example,  to  , inculcate  Principles  of 
Virtue  and  By  the  Author  of  “  Lessons  for  Young  Persons 

HumWe  .Lifot”  12nio..  pp.  3S0.  price  Sl'.Gd.  Lon^an  and  Co. 
W,:  ’ 


renders  are  pfobabJy  acquainted  .>^idi -the Lessons”  referred  to 
“  id  this  title.  We  scarcely  need  add  jtn j  reconamendation  of  omridi  ^ 
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a  work  avowedly  compiled’ by  the  saTO  hand.  It  is  divided  ipto  two 
parts,  the  first  containing  *  Anecdotes  of  Persons  distinguished  for  Virtue 
and  Piety,  who  died  in  early  LifiPf'  the  second,*  ^Anecdotes  of  iKc 
Youth  of  many  distinguished  Persons/  Both  the  iles’gn  nnd^ex^utioa 
are,  in  our  opinion,  intitled  to  the  liighest  praise.  We  cordially  welcome 
•o  valuable  an  accession  totthe  class  of  useful  aiul  entertaining  books  for 
young  persons,  among  which  the  “  Power  of  Religion^*  and  other  works 
of  Lindley  Murray  occupy  a  d  stinguishcd  place.  The  only  additional 
recommendation  we  think  necessary,  is  a  list  of  the  lives  which  in  whole 
or  in  part  arc  included  in  this  volume.  Part.  t.  King  Edward  the  ^ixtb. 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  Loid  Harrin^non,  Countess 
of  Suffolk,  ‘Hon.  Algernon  Grevilte,  Ann  *Baynard,. L^ndy  Gethio, 
/I.Hidy  Cutts,  Hon.  Christopher  Vane,  Hon.  John  Vane,  Lord  Qeau* 
champ,  Letter  to  Dr.  Doddridge  (from  Oitorr,\  ,*I  ribute  of  Paternal.  Af» 
fection,  (from  Zimmerman)  Eliza  Cuningham,  Janes  Hay  >Beattte» 
Catherine  Hurdis,  Naimbunna,  Montagu  Beattie,  the  Mother  and  ScTn 
tfrom  the  Guardian  of  Education,  Extracts  from  the  MS.  papers  of  a 
young  Lady. (from  the  same\  Elizabeth  Smitj^,  Joshua  RowUy  Gilpin, 
Henry  Kirke  White,. John  Dawes  Worgan.  Part.  II. 'Virtuous  Friend¬ 
ship  (from  Rolltn,)  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Richard  Hooker,  George  Her* 
bert,  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  Queen  Mary,  Ed- 
ynuqLd  Stone,  Letter  from  a  Brother  to  a  Sister  (from  Anecdotes  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  Persons,)  Lord  Lyttelton,  Dr.  Robertson,  Sir  William  Jones. 
The  book  is  very  neatly  printed. 


Art.  XX.  j1  iFrkndly  Gift  to  Servants  and  Afifirentices :  containing. 
Character  of  a*  good  and  faithful  Servant,  Advice  to  Servants  of  eveiy 
Denomination,  Letter  from  an  Uncle  to  his  Nephew  oh  taking,  him 
Apprentice,  and  Anecdotes  of,,  good  aud  faithful  Servants.  ,  By  tb« 
Author  of  “Lessons  to  .Young,  Persons  in  Humble  Life.'^ '18mo. 


pp.  70.  price  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

is  a  very  instructive  and  useful  tract,  taken  with  some  alterations 
and  additions,  from  .the  “  Lessons  for  Young  Persons  in  Humble 
Life,'*  and  extremely  well  adapted  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which*  it  it 


designed. 


'Art.*  XXI.  Elements  of  Religion^  natural  and  revealed^  so  arranged,  as  t6 
combine  the  Instruction  of 'Ydifth, 'with  their  catechetical  Examination. 
8vo.  pp.  36.  price  Is.  Hatchard,  1810. 

JN  the  hands  of  judicious  instructors,  this  little  catechism  may  be  useful# 
It  is  framed  on  the  opinion,  that^*  elementary  instruction  on.  religion 
should  be  first,  concise,  and,  yet  comprehensive  of  the  leading  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  matter  of  minor  consequence  or 
of  doubtful  nature  ;•  secondly,  that  it  should  be  conveyed  in  ‘  terms’  fami¬ 
liar  and  level  to  the  cajpaciues  of  young  minds ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
mode  of  instruction  should  be  such  as  most  effectually  to  secure,,  not  so 
.much  a  rennembrance  of  the  words  taught,  as  a  clear  comprehension .  of 
ihe  ideas  and  principles  exhibited.’  The  work  is  divided  into  s^tionSf 
called ‘^Instruoions,^  10  each  of  which  short  questions  fbr  examination 
efe  appended-  '  ‘  ^  ^  ‘ 


Art.  XX\h  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

*1  > 

Gentlemen  and  Puhtuhirt  nvho  have  works  in  the  press^  will  oblige  ihi 
Cokductors  of  Eclectic  K^wt^Wyhy  sending  injormationfpost paid^) 
of  the  suhjecU  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  <vorks  ;  which  they  may 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the 'public^  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


'  TH*opofo1«  nre  issued  by  Boydcll  and 
‘'Ca,'‘Mr.  Wilkie,  and  >lr,  Burnet,  lor 
.•publishing  by  Subscription,  an  r.n- 
giaviug  from  the  celebrated  Picture  uf 
the  Jilind  Fiiller  painted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
'kie,  lobe  engravod  in  the  line  manner 

*  by  Mr.  Burnt! ;  the  size  to  be  24  by 
•VJ  inches;  it  fs intended  to  publish  the 

^  ^  Print  in  as  short  a  time  as  the  nature 
of  such  engraving  will  admit  of,  and 
to  deliver  the  prints  in  the  strict  order 
of  subscription. 

*  An  English  genllctuan  lately  escaped 
•from  France  has  in  the  press  a  Picture 

of  Verdun  ;  being  an  interesting  state¬ 
ment  of  ^very  circumstance  counected 
with  the  detention  of  our  countrymen  ; 
"—this  work  contains  a*;  account  of  their 

*  arrestationi  detention  at  Fontahiblean 
and  Valenciennes,  confinement  at  Ver¬ 
dun,  incarceration  at  Bitse!he  ;  amuse** 

,  nient8„  sufierings,  indulgencies  granted 
to  isdfiie,  acts  ,  of  extortion  and  cruelty 
practised  bn  others,  charucteis  of 
General  and  Madame  Wiron,  list  of 
those  wlto  have  been  permitted  to 
•leave  or  who  have  escaped  from  France, 
occasional  poetry  by  Mr.  Concaniion, 
8ir  William  Cowper,  &c.  and  anec- 
'  dotes  of  the  pr*i\cipal  Detenus. 

*  At  press,  a  chronological  Account 
r>f  the  Commerce  of  England  from  the 
Kestoration,  to  1810,  distinguishing  the 
Years  of  W^ar.  By  George  Chalmers, 
£s<(.  F.  R,  S.  A*  S.  to  be  pasted  on  a 
board  to  hang  up,  or  ip  a  case  for  the 
pocket,'  9s.  6t1. 

A  third  an<l  last  volume  of  the  Tern- 
.pie of  Truth,  is  jn-thc  press,  under  the 
tKle  of  Additional  Studies,  and  may  be 
expected  in  tlie  course  of  tbt  present 
month, 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Henry's  Che* 
mistry  is  in  the  press.  As  the  late' 
grand  discoveries  of  Mr.  Davy  have 
wrougnt  extraordinary  changes  in  the 

'  '  tcience,  the  present  ^ition  will  extend 

\  to  two  volumes,  and  may  be  considered 
almost  as  a  new  work. 

A  new  ^ition  of  the  translation  of 
Rttlei’i  Elements  of  Algebra^^  corrected' 


and  enlarged,  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  this  month. 

PrcpaiTng  fV»r  the  press  (by  permit, 
sion)  and  will  be  publishetl  in  next  Oc* 
tober  term,  Cambridge  Problems,  used 
in  the  Senate-house  fioni  1801  to  18ri0 
im;b>sive  ;  properly  arranged  and  cor¬ 
rected  ;  taken  from  the  Cambridge 
University » Calendar.  ^ 

John  Turner,  Esej.  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  is  preparing  a  new  work  on 
Conveyancing,  to  con'ist  of  a  collcc,- 
tion  of  modern  precedents  with  notes 
and  illustrations,  and  a  pructical  intro¬ 
duction  on  the  langnage  and  structure 
of  conveyances. 

Lord  Kenyon  will  very  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  his  Sentiments  ou  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Question. 

Speedily  will  be  published  in  quarto^ 
Philoso])hical  Essays ;  by  Dugnld 
Stewart,  T;  R.  S.  Ed.  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Preparing  for  publication,  the  Tra* 
velsot  Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khan,  (com¬ 
monly  called  the  Ptrsian  Prince)  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  during  the 
years  1799,  1800,  1801  and  180‘2. 
Written  by  himself  in  the  Persian  lan¬ 
guage,  and  translated  by  Charles  Slew- 
art,  Es^q. 

Mr.  Michael  Fryer,  Secretary  to  the 
Btistol  Literary  and  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  has  issued  proposals  for  publish¬ 
ing  by  subscription,  **  A  General  His¬ 
tory  of  Mathematics  from  the  earliest 
Ages  till  the  close  of  the  eigbtetnih 
century,  extracted  chiefly  from  Muntu- 
cla,  Ha*stner,  Bailly,  Bossut,.  and 
others.^^  it  is  intended  to  publish  this 
work  in  three  octavo  volumes,"  which 
will  be  divided  into  five  part^.  1.  His¬ 
tory  of  Mathematics  from  their  on-, 
gin  1)11  the  destruction  of  the  Grecian 
empire.  3.  History  of  Mathematics 
among  the '  Eastern  nations;  viz.  the 
Arabs,  the  Pdsiane,  the  Jews,  the  In¬ 
dians,  and'the  Chinese.  3.  History  of 
MVithemaUcs  among  the  Latin  and  other 
Western  nations,  until  the  commenoe# 
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iftieiit  of  the  s€Vontoeiitb‘  centniy.  ,4. 
UiNtory  of  Mdthoinaticif  during  the* 
«i:Venteenth  century.  5.  History  of  Md- 
thomatics  during  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

^Jr•  Qeorre' Cumberland,  of  Bristol, 

^  has  iu  the  press t\iro  volumes  of  Origi* 
iial  Tales.  He  is  aUo  preparing  for 
publication  a  work  wiih  sixty  plates, 
on  the  Principles  of  the  Composition 
of  the  Ancients. 

Mr.  George  Chalmers  has  in  the  press 
.a  new  edition  of  his  Estimate  of  the 
comparative  Strength  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  corrected  and  *  continued  to  the 
present  timi  s. 

He  is  also  superintending  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Natural  and  Political  Observa¬ 
tions  and  Couclusions  upon  the  State 
and  Condlfiou  of  England,  1696,  by 
C4regory  King,  Esq.  Lancaster  Herald  ; 
to  which  he  has  annexed  a  life  of  the 
author, 

Dugdale’s  Antiquities  of  Warwick¬ 
shire  is  about  to  be  printed  in  two  folio 
,vtduines,  illustrated  by  nearly  two  hun- 
dre<l  engravings. 

Dr.  Nathan  Drake  has  in  the  press 
in  four  octavo  volumes,  the  Gleaner, 
consisting  of  essays  from  scarce  or 
fieglet'U'd  periodical  papers,  with  an 
IntnKluction  and  note'^'. 

Dr.  Stock’s  Life  of  Dr.  Beddoes  it 
in  the  press.  It  will  comprise  an  ana¬ 
lytical  account  of  the  doctor’s  numerous 
writings  both  published  and  unpub- 
ikhed. 

Dr.  O.  H.  Tonlmin,^  of  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  has  in  the  press,  Kiemt  nts  of  the 
Practice  of  M«<ltciiie;  in  which  an 
an  attenr.pt  will  be  macic^  to  g.ve  that 
impiwlant  subject  the  interest  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  science. 


Nearly  ready  for  pubHcatif>n,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Very  Rrverend  the 
Dean  of  Westminstcr-^Two  highly  fi¬ 
nished  Engravings  of  the  Interior  of 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel,*  combiiiin;; 
precision  X>f  perspective  representation  • 
with  that  species  of  effect  most  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  celchrated  and  interesting:' 
specimen  of  florid  Gothic,  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  much  da- 
tail<-d  architectural  infonnation;  froui 
original  drawings  by  John  Morton, 
Junior. 

'I’he  l^v;  William  Beloe,  has  pot  *to 
the  presi  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Literature. 

Joseph  Harpur^  LUB.  has  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  an  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Philosophical  Criticism 
applied  to^ Poetry. 

Ill  a  few  days  will  he  published,  in 
octavo,  a  new  edidnn  of  au  Inquiry 
into  the  D  vine  Missions  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Jesu6  Chr  st ;  so.  far  as 
they  can  be  proved  trom  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  Birth,  and  their  Con¬ 
nexion  with.  <^ch  other.  To  which 
are  prefixed,  Arguments  in  Proof  of 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Births  of  John 
and  Jesus,  containe<l  in  the  two  fir*t 
Chapters  of  the  Gos}>e1s  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke.  By  William  Bell,  D.  D* 
Prebendary  of  St.*  Peter’s,  Westmin¬ 
ster. 

Mr.  Carlisle’s  To|>ographical  Dictio¬ 
nary  of  Ireland*  is  expected  to  appear 
in  a  few  days.  * 

Dr.  Williams  has  ready  for  the  press 
a  new  and  enlarged  eil  tton,  in  two  vol.«. 

8 VO.  of  his  Essay  on  Divine  E(|uity  and 
Sovercigntj^  the  ftr>t  edition  of  180^ 

•  having  been  for  some  time. gut  of 
print. 
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BlOr.ltAPHY. 

,  Illustrations  of  the  Lives  and  W  ritings 
.  of  Goiver  and  Chaucer.  Collected  from 
authentic  J)ocuiiiei)ts.  By  the  Rev,  H* 
J.  1’odd.  M.A.  F.SuA.  With  a  portrait 
of  Chaucer,  copied  from  the  illumi- 
nuted  manuscript  of  the  Canterbury 
.  1  ales,  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis 
.  of  Stafford,  and  with  engravings  of  the 
Tombs  of  Gower  and  Chaucer  as  they 
now  stand.  8vou  158.  A  few  copies 
.are  printed  in  quarto,  on  a.  size  similar 
I  to  the  Oxford  Edition  of  the  Canterbury 
.Tales,  Price  9L  Bs.  in  beards*  - 


The  Life  of  Torquato  Tasso;  com- 
prifing  historical  and  critical  aoconnt 
of  his  writings.  With  incidental  no* 
lices  of  his  literai*y  contemporaries. 
By  John  Black.  With  portraits,  S 
vols.  4to.  31.'  3s.  boards. 

The  Life  of  Fttielon,  Archbishop  of 
Cambrai ;  compiled,  from  original  in^ 
nuscripts.  By  M.  L.  F.  De  Bausset, 
formerly  ‘  Bishop  of  Alnis,  Icc.  See, 
Translated  fiom  ihe  French,  by  William 
Mudfonl.  Embellished  with  an  elegant 
‘Portrait.’ 2  vols.  8vo.  1 8s.  boards. 

The  life  of  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of 
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Gaipbral,  anUier  ef  Telemachut,  $tA 

post  8 VO.  7i. 

An  Introduction,  to  the  Linncan 
ClasblBcation  iiT  Plants  ;  illustrated  by 
.€ nirravings  ;  .to  aihich  is  addetl  a  Glos- 
^9ar)r,  and  the  Latin  terms  of  Liniixus 
wilH  tbc  corresponding  English  aords. 
By  Henry  Wyburd.  12ino.  5s. 

.  .  CIlBMItTItY. 

The  Elements  of  Chemistrv.  Py 
‘Thomas  ‘Thomsun,  M.D.  F.  R.S.  K. 
•8vo,  Kls.  6(1. 

•  CLASSTCAi.  tlTERATintl. 

Greek  Idioms,  exhibited  in  select 
Passages  from  the  best  Authors  with 
English  notes  and  a  parsing;  index. 
To  whieh  arc  added,  Ohscrvii lions  on 
soirn*  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Lanii,uagc. 
By  the  .Rev.  Wiliiatn  NeilsOii,  D.  1>. 

M.  R.  I.  A.  8vo.  5s. 

•  .  •  > , 

EDUCATION. 

.A  Practical  Grammar  of  English 
Pronunciation,  on  plain  and  recognized 
principles,  calculated  to  as>Ut  in  re¬ 
moving  every  objectionable  Peculiarity 
of  'Utterance,  arising  cither  from  fo¬ 
reign,  proviiKial,  or  vulgar  habits;  or 
.from  a  defective  use  of  the  oigaus  of 
ap^ch  ;  and  furnishing,  to  pupils  of 
All  ages,  the  means  of  systematically 
Acquiring  that  nervous  and  graceful' 
.articulaiiuti,  which  is  the  basis  of  a 
superior  delivery  ;  together  witli  direc¬ 
tions  to  persons  who  stammer  in  their 
speech)  .comprehending  some  neiv  ideas 
relative  to  Knglisli  prosody.  By  B.  H, 
tSmart,  teacher  of  docution  and  polite 
4iteraturc.'  8vo.  9fe.^ 

Soirees  d’Automne  »•  oU,le  Vice  Pun?, 
et  la  Ve.rtu  Recompeusee;  k  I* Instruc¬ 
tion  de  la  Jeunesse,  et  pour  PUsage 
des  Ecolcs.  Par  Madtmoiselie  G. 
^Bertholet.  Iftnio.  4s^  6d, 

HISTORY.  * 

The  Stream  of  Time,  or^  Figurative 
Repi’f^ntation '  of  Universal  History, 
Xbrpuology,  and  Biography  brought 
rntb  one  Point  of  View.  Translatt^i 
•from  the. German  of  Frederic  .Strass, 
lipd  (wn  tin  lied  down  to  the  present 
year,  by  W.  Bell.  Price  IL  i5s.  coloured 
*  and  vamlsbed  on  canvas  and  rollers. 

The  County  Annual  Register,  for 
1809.  The  contents  are  arranged  under 
the  names  of  the  countiea  to  -.which 
•tney  respectively  belong,  and'  t^e  sub- 
jects'elassed  under  6ve  general  depart- 


recently  published. 

inenU;-«-1.  Public  Business.— Otitnl^ 
nal  atul  Civil  Jurisprudence.— S.  Politi¬ 
cal  F.cimoiny.— 4.*  Cbrooicie. — 5«  Biu- 
graphy.  royal  8vol 

MEDICINE  AKD  OMrRL’RCERY. 

The  Annunl  Medical  Review  and  Re¬ 
gister  for  1S09,  comprising  a  critical 
account  of  every  publication  relating 
•  to  Medicine  and  Surgery  v  hich  appeaml 
during* that  y(Mr  together  with  a  histo¬ 
rical  sketch  of  the  discv»vcriis  and  im¬ 
provements  in  these  and  the  Collateral 
'sciences  within  the  same  period  ;  a 
•reuort  of  tlie  general  state  of  health 
and  disease  in  the  .metropolis  ;  and  a 
vniiety  of  miscellaneous  intelligence. 
By  a  Society  of  Physicians,  vol.  II. 
8vo.  1‘28, 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  fhe 
Army  in  ('amp,  and  in  Garrison.  By 
S:r  John  Pringle,  Bart.  In. one  large 
voluine  8vo.  Price  l‘2s. 

Heruical  F.pistie  from  Death  to  Dr. 
Mo.seley  on  Vaecitiat  on.  Wjth  a  Post¬ 
script  on  some  colhueral  subjects.  Prica 
2s.  (id 

A  pracfiral  F-ssay  on  Cancer,  being 
the  Substance  of  Observations,  to  which 
•the  hnniiai  prize  for  18()Swas  adjudgeii 
‘by  fhe  royal  colU'oepf  Surgec ns,  London. 
Bv  (-hristopher  Turner  Johnson,  of 
Exeter,  Member  of  tlu*  Royal  College 
of  Siiii'roiis  of  Londoti,  an<l  of  t!.w 
Royal  Metiical  Society  of  Fidinburgh. 
8vo-  5s.  6«l. 

An  Attempt  to  vindicate  the  Pfartrce 
of  Vacomaiiori,  and  to  combat  the 
Prejudices  entertained  against  that 
bcnelic  al  Practice.  By  O.  W.  Bait- 
tiey,  Surgeon,  Nailsworth,  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  Is.  6d. 

MISCBLLANSOVS. 

Memoira  of  George  Barnwell.  De¬ 
rived  from-  tt>e  most  authentic  source, 
and  intended*  for  the  perusal  and  lii- 
'  ftru^tion  of  the  rising  generaticNi.  By 
a  descendant  of  the  BArnwell  Family. 

•  foolscap  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

Flowers  of  Literature,  the  .seventh 

volume,  for  1808 — 9,  enibellEhed  with 
portvaits  of  the  Itev.  Dr.  Mavor,  Sir 
R.  K.  Porter,  Miss  fiinple,  Mr^  Al¬ 
mond,  Juar..  and  Mr.  Etphihstone  ; 
•containing  an  interesting  nremoirof  the 
Lives  and  Writings  of  the  abovw  popu- 

•  lar  authors.  Also  numerous '  Anecdotes, 
narratives.  Essays,  6tc.  Calcidaled  to 
amuse  and  enlivon  imti^iiotioiu 
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To  which  is  a<l(Wd,  a  riew  of  literature  By  J.»hn  Joshua,  E^rl  of  Carytfbrt,  ficc. 
fur  1808—9.  r2«no.  6<.  .  .  K*  P.  2  voK  crown 8vo.  It.  I«, 

True  Sturien ;  or  iiiteffslinfl:  Sit  Kitf^ar.  A  t«lp^  in  two  canto% 

ot  younjc  Per-ouH  ;  dwgncfi  through*  with  Serious  Tr«’in»lv tons  from  the.  an- 
the  inediiim  of  example,  to  inculcate  cinnis,  aud  Merry  lin  lations of  a  ino« 
pr:ncipU‘k  of  virtu  *  aad  piety.  By  the  deni.  By  Fnincif  A.M.  8vo. 

author  of  **  Lessons  for  Peraoos  iu  huui-  lOs.  61. 

ble  life.”  limo.  3<.  Cd.  Poems;  cnusHitin*t  of  the  Mysterlet 

MisceJIauies,  de.si.«iif<l  ohiedy.  for  of' Meudip,  the  Ma:4ie  Bill,  Sonnets, 
the  Benefit  of  Female  Headers.  By  Retiospectivc  Waiaieriugs,  and  other 


At  S.  Hunter.  8vo.  5«i.  6«. 

Exiraris  from  the  lliary  of  a  Lover 
•f  Liteiaiuro,  4to.  II.  Is. 

ORIBXTAL  LITERATURS. 

Ta  Tsiiig  I^*u  I.ee ;  being  the  fun- 
d.iiiientul  laws,  ,  amt  a  stdcctiou  from 
ftAF  supplementary  statutes,  of  the  penal 
rode  of  China*;  originally  piinted  and 
puhlis^iefl  ill  Pekin,  hi  various  sue- 
cessiva  editions,  uuiier  the  sanction 
and  hy-r  the  antho-ity  of  the  stneral 


Pieces.  By  James  Jeiinmgs.  12mo.‘’ 
7s 

A  Poetical  H  story  of  Encrland  ;  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  of*  the*  ymiVig  L'ldies 
i  ducaied  at  Rothbnry-liottse  School;  de* 
dilated  to  them  oy  the  Author.  Part  h 
8vo.  I-*,  fid. 

The  Poidical  Works  of  Pcrcival 
Stfickdah*.  2  toIs.  8vo.  Ill  Is. 

Pouiis,  hr  (leorge  I'ownsend,  of  Tri¬ 
nity  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  IO<.‘  6rl, 

'I’he  IiiHuenOi^s  of  S^'sibility  ;  a  poem. 


I’.inperors  of  the  la  P'^ing  oi  present  in  three  parts,  post  8vo.  4s. 
Dynasty,  Translated  from  the  Chinese; 


and  aoc'otnpanied  with  an  appendix,  ,  politics. 

of  authentic  docunin^  the  Cathuii. 

a  few  CMcas^ml  nefes,  .Hu^trauvc  of  , 

the  su  Vet  of  the  w.^k_  By  S.r  Gorge  and  eflfects  of  the  cort^.atiOh  oath,  . 

Staunton, Bart.  F.R.5>.  4to.  31.  3...  ;^pp, gy  John  Joseph 

POETRY.  Dillon,  E^;  of  Xlncoln’s  iao,  Barrister 

•Natale  Solum,  and*  other  poetical  at  I  .aw,  4to,  10%  fid. 
pieces.  By  Joseph  Brackcnbn'ry  of  *  Account  of  the  Origin,  Progr?*!^» 

Bene’t  college,  Cainliridge,  8vo.  8s.  Con^'Xfaenccs  of  the  late  Discon* 

'J’he  Valentine,  a  pooin  on  Valentme’s  the  Army  on  the  Madras  Es- 

day,  w  ith  a  poi'tioal  dedication  to  Mrs.  tahlishmcnt.  8vo.  8s.  . 

Dorset,  author  of  The  Peacock  at  Home.  ^  Short  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the 
By  Edward  Coxe,  Esq.  of  Hampstead  Country  upon  the  Qiicstion  ot-R^orm^ 
H^thi  8vo.'  2s.‘  fill.  •  the  Disturbances  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  Pleasures  of  Friendship,  a  poem,  ’  ,  nru* '  -  •  *  * 

ill  two  parts.  By  Frances  Arabella  Advice  to  the  VV  higs ;  with  Hints  to 
Rbwden  crown '8 vo  7s  Democrats,  and  Cautions  to  the 

Sacred.  Allegories ;  ‘ .  or  Allegorical  .  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  Is. 

Potins,  illustrative  of  subjects  moral  tmrolocy 

and  divine ;  to  which  is  added,  an  A- 

iiacreontic  ou  the  Discovery  of  Vaccj-  ^  A  View  of  the  Brahmin ioal  RcUgibfi, 
nation;  with  an  epilogue  to  the  same.  *•'  fts  Confirmation  of  the  Truth  oi 
By*  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  ’M.  A.  the  Sacred  History,  and  its  Infia- 


POETRY. 


•Natale  Solum,  and*  other  poetical 
pieces.  By  Joseph  Brackenbury  of 
Bene’t  college,  Cambridge,  8vo.  8s. 


TNKOLOOY. 


A  View  of  the  Brahminioal  ^Ugidi, 
ill  its  Confirmation  of  the  Truth  of 
the  Sacred  History,  and  its’  Infiu- 


Cuiate  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  fcp.  .  ^  the  Moral  Character;  in  a 


8vo.  4s6<l.  * 

Constance  de  Castile ;  a  poem  ,  in  ten 
•antos.  By  WiUiiim  Sotbeby,  Esq. 
4to.  11.  55;. 

EpHlIes  on  Women,  oxcrAplifying 


Si  ricn  *  of  discourses'  preached  befqre 
the  Univei-sity  of  Oxford  •  in  .  the 
year  1809;'  at  th^  Lecture  founded  by  . 
the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.  A*.  Ca¬ 
non  ol  Salisbury.  By.  the  Key.  J.  B. 


tb^if  ch.Tractcr  and  londition  in  ranous  S,  Carwithen,  M.'A.  8vo.  I  Os.  fid. 


ages  and  nations.  With  miscellaneous 
pO('ms.  By  Lucy  Aikiii.  post  4to.  12s. 

Vocal  Poetry ;  or  a  sek»ct  collec¬ 
tion  of  English  Songa..  To ‘which,  is 
prefixed  amew'Essay  on  ^«>ng  Writiog^ 
By  John  AAiu,  M.D.  Syo,  9s. 
jikamaM  aiid,  Misceliauawuk 


Christ*  divided  ;  a  Sermon  pr^ched* 
at  the  Triennial  ViritatiOA  of  the  T4>rd 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  at  Grantham,  in  June 
1809'..  By  T.  J«  Middleton,  DiD.  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Tansur  in  Northao^toushiiw  and. 
of.  Bylham.tn  liacolnshirei  aiiHi'*Fre- 
buudaryof  Liocaln.  4tw.«2s4* 
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The  AeeompHshineiit  of  Prophecy  iii  lisb  and  Forcisni  Bible  Society  address^* 
the  Character  and  Conduct  of  Je^us  to  .the  Rev.  Dr.  Gasktii.  By  an  old  ^ 
t'hriit.  From  the  impressive ,  treati^  Friend  of  the  Society  for  promoting 

^  oil  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Kt*li-  Christian  Knowledge,  2s. 
fioii.’^  By  Jauiea  .  Abb^die,  former  y  A  L'itter  to  the  Hrw  Christopher 
Dean  of  KMIaloe.  l2mo.  4s.  Wordsworth,  f).  D.  in  Reply  to  his  ■ 

The  Fall  of  David :  a‘ Sermon  . on  3  Strictures  on  the  British  and  Foreign 
Samuet,  chap.  xi.  ver.  1;  Preachtsi  at  Bible  Society.  By  Lord  Teign month, 
All'SamtS  Chapel,  Bath,  on  Sunday  •  Presidf^at  of  the  BriWsh^and  Foreign 
the  4tb  of  March  IHIO.  By  the  Rev.  Bible  Society.  ls« 

Lucius Coghbn,  D«p.  is.  6d.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Rei^.  Dr. 

Lectur^ts  Preparatory  to  Confirms*  Wordsworth  in  Reply  to  his  “  Reasons 
tion ;  to  which  in  a  ided  a  Sermon  on  for  declining  to  become  a  Subscriber 
the  Character  of  Ha;uiel  5  addressed  to  the  British  ami  Foreij^  Bible  So* 
to  young  persons*  12cno.  28.  riety.’*  By  William  Dealtry,  M.  A. 

iliree  Sermons  on  the  Jubilee,  preach-  Fellow  of  .Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
ed  at  Wetbi>ck  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  thi:  Lord 
Claudius  Buchanan.  t>.  D.  via.  the  Mo-  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Is.  fid. 

Miic  Jubilee,  tl^  British  Jubilee*. and  A  Letter  to  the  Conductor  oC  the 
the  True  or  Heavenly  Jubilee^  second  Critical  Review,  on  the  Subject  of  Re¬ 
edition  ;  also  tbe  Star  iu  the  East,  con-  ligimis  Toleration,  with  occasional  Re¬ 
taining  an  acrfxint  of  tbe  Jubili^  cele-  marks  on  the  ^Doctrines  of  the  Trinity 

hraU^fi  by  the  Natives  of  India  in  com-  and  Atonement.  By  IL^rbcrt  Marsh, 

ineinoration  of  the  event  of  their  re-  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Margaret  Professor  of 

eeMng  the  Gift  of  the  Bible.  Seventh  Divinity.  Is. fid. 

edition,  8vo.  Ps.  ^  The  detestable  Nature  of  Sin,  the 

Remarks  on  the  Version  of  the  New  substance  of  a  sermon  preached  before 

Testament,  lately  ediu*d  by  the  Uni-  the  Sussex  Mission  Su<*icty  at  Lewes, 

tariant,  with  the  title  of  “  an  In^roved  Sept  iftOO,  and  published  at  their  ‘ 

Version  upon  the  Basis  of 'Archbishop  request.  By  John  Styles.  To  which 

N^come’s  New  Translation,  with  a  is,  appended  an  Account  of  the  Society, 

eorrected  Text,  and  Notes  critical  and  8vo.  Is. 

explanatory,’’  being  a  dispassicaiate  'The  characteristic  principles  of  tbe 
appeal  to  Christians  of  various  deno-  Gospel  illustrated  and  defended ;  a  ser- 

fiiinations  on  some  of  the  first  and  most  mon  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  . 

generally  r^eived  doctrines  of  the  lAindon  Female  Penitentiary,  at  the 

Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Kares,  >  Rev.  Ur.  W’inter’s  Meeting  House,  New- 
M,  A.  Rector  of  Biddeiiham,  Kent;  ^  Court,  Carey  Strei*t,  Nov.  2(5,  1809.  By 
and  author  of  Bauipb m  Lecture  Sermons  John  Styles.  -Svo.  Is. 
ibr  1805,  &c.  8vo.  9s.  topcm;ba?hy. 

The  Works  of  the^  Rev,  Thomas  A  Trip  to  Coathaui ;  a  watoriiig  place 
TdWnson,  D.D.  late  Archdeaepn  of  Rich-  in  the  North  Extremity  of  Yorkshire.  ‘ 

mond,  oiK  of  tlie  Hectors  of  Malpas,  By  W.  Hutton,  F.  A.  S.  S.  embellished 

Cheshire,  and  sotne  time  Fellow  of  St.  with  engravings.  8vo.  9s.  ^  . 

Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxfiird.  To  ~  travels. 

^hich  is  prefixed  an  arcouut  of  the  •  A  Narrative  of  a  Three  Years  Resi- 
muthor,  with  an  introiluction  to  the  Dis-  d^ce  in  France,  principally  in  the 
oourtes  on  the  Gospels,  and  a  sermon  Southern  Departments,  from  the  year 

Am  the  Qu^atiuijs  in  the  Old  Testament.  1802  to  180.5.  Including  some  antheii-  ^ 

By  Ralph  Cliurtoii,  M.  A.  Archdeacon  tic  particulars  respecting  the  early  Life 

v>f  St.  David’s,  Rector  of.  Middleton  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  a  general 

Cheney,  Northern ptonsbire,  ami  late  Inquiry  into  his  Character.  By  Anne  ^ 

Fellow  of  Erazen-ooae  College,  Oxford.  PUimptre.  Embellished  with  a. whole' 
WUh  *a  portrait  of  the  Author  and  two  sheet  map  of  the  French  Empire,  com- 

wthcr  engravings!  2  vols.  8vo.  ISs.  prebending  aU  tbe  )>ost-roads.  3  vols. 

A  Letter  gn  the  Subj^t  of  the  Bri<f  6vo.  H.  1  Is., fid.  ^  . 
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